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LAWS 


OF THE 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND, 


INSTITUTED NOVEMBER 1780 anv INCORPORATED BY 
ROYAL CHARTER 6rH MAY 1783. 


(Revised and adopted November 30, 1901.) 


1, The purpose of the Society shall be the promotion of AkcH®OLOGY, 
especially as connected with the investigation of the ANTIQUITIES AND 
History OF SCOTLAND. 

2. The Society shall consist of Fellows, Honorary Fellows, Correspond- 
ing Members, and Lady Associates. 

3. Candidates for admission as Fellows must sign the Form of Applica- 
tion prescribed by the Council, and must be proposed by a Fellow and 
seconded by two members of the Council. Admission shall be by ballot. 

4. The Secretaries shall cause the names of the Candidates and of their 
Proposers to be inserted in the billet calling the Meeting at which they 
are to be balloted for. The Ballot may be taken for all the Candidates 
named in the billet at once; but if three or more black balls appear, the 
Chairman of the Meeting shall cause the Candidates to be balloted for 
singly. Any Candidate receiving less than two-thirds of the votes given 
shall not be admitted. 

5. Honorary Fellows shall consist of persons eminent in Archwology, 
who must be recommended by the Council, and balloted for in the same 
way as Fellows; and they shall not be liable for any fees of admission or 


annual subscriptions, The number of Honorary Fellows shall not exceed 
twenty-five. 


6. Corresponding Members must be recommended by the Council and 
balloted for in the same way as Fellows, and they shall not be liable for 
any fees of admission or annual subscriptions. 

7. Ladies who have done valuable work in the field of Archmology may 
be admitted as Lady Associates. The number of Lady Associates shall 
not exceed twenty-five. They shall be proposed by the Council and 
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balloted for in the same way as Fellows, and shall not be liable for any 
fees of admission or annual subscriptions. 


8. Before the name of any person is added to the List of Fellows, such 
person shall pay to the funds of the Society Two Guineas as an entrance 
fee and One Guinea for the current year's subscription, or may compound 
for the entrance fee and all annual subscriptions by the payment of 
Twenty Guineas at the time of admission. Fellows may compound for 
future annual subscriptions by a single payment of Fifteen Guineas after 
having paid five annual subscriptions; or of Ten Guineas after having 
paid ten annual subscriptions. 


9. The subscription of One Guinea shall become due on the 30th Nov- 
ember in each year for the year then commencing; and if any Fellow who 
has not compounded shall fail to pay the subscription for three successive 
years, due application having been made for payment, the Treasurer shall 
report the same to the Council, by whose authority the name of the 
defaulter may be erased from the list of Fellows. 


10. Every Fellow not being in arrears of the annual subscription shall 
be entitled to receive the printed Proceedings of the Society from the 
date of election. 


11. None but Fellows shall vote or hold any office in the Society. 


12. Subject to the Laws and to the control of the Society in General 
Meetings, the affairs of the Society shall be managed by a Council elected 
and appointed as hereinafter set forth. Five Members of the Council 
shall be a quorum. 


13. The Office-Bearers of the Society shall con4ist of a President, three 
Vice-Presidents, two Secretaries for general purposes, two Secretaries for 
Foreign Correspondence, a Treasurer, two Curators of the Museum, a 
Curator of Coins, and a Librarian. The President shall be elected for a 
period of five years, and the Vice-Presidents for a period of three years. 
One of the Vice-Presidents shall retire annually by rotation and shall 
not again be eligible for the same office until after the lapse of one year. 
All the other Office-Bearers shall be elected for one year and shall be 
eligible for re-election. 


14. In accordance with the agreement subsisting between the Society 
and the Government, the Board of Manufactures (now the Board of 
Trustees) shall be represented on the Council by two of its Members (being 
Fellows of the Society) elected annually by the Society. The Treasury 
shall be represented on the Council by the King's and Lord Treasurer's 
Remembrancer (being a Fellow of the Society), 


15. The Council shall consist of the Office-Bearers, the three representa- 
tive Members above specified, and nine Fellows, elected by the Society. 
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16. Three of the nine elected Members of Council shall retire annually 
by rotation, and shall not again be eligible till after the lapse of one 
year. Vacancies among the elected Members of Council and Office- 
Bearers occurring by completion of term of office,-by retirement on rota- 
tion, by resignation, by death or otherwise, shall be filled by election at 
the Annual General Meeting. The election shall be by Ballot, upon a list 


issued by the Council for that purpose to the Fellows at least fourteen 
days before the Meeting. 


17. The Council may appoint committees or individuals to take charge 
of particular departments of the Society’s business. 


18. The Annual General Meeting of the Society shall take place on 
St Andrew's Day, the 30th of November, or on the following day if 
the 30th be a Sunday. 


19. The Council shall have power to call Extraordinary General Meet- 
ings when they see cause. 


20. The Ordinary Meetings of the Society shall be held on the second 
Monday of each month, from December to May inclusive. 


21. Unless special arrangements to the contrary have been made, 
copyright of The Proceedings and of all papers printed therein, as well as 
of all illustrations, shall belong to the Society. This provision shall not 
apply to illustrations made from blocks borrowed from outside sources. 

22. Every proposal for altering the Laws must be made through the 
Council; and the Secretaries, on instructions from the Council, shall cause 
intimation thereof to be made to all the Fellows at least one month 
before the General Meeting at which it is to be determined on. 





Form of Special Bequest. 


I, A. B., do hereby leave and bequeath to the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland incorporated by Royal Charter, my collection of and I 
direct that the same shall be delivered to the said Society on the receipt of the 
Secretary or Treasurer thereof. 


General Form of Bequest. 


I, A. B., do hereby leave and bequeath to the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland incorporated by Royal Charter, the sum of £ sterling [fo be used 
for the general purposes of the Society| [or, to be used for the jal purpose 
or object of ], and I direct that the said sum, may 2 
said Society on the receipt of the Treasurer for the time being, 


paid to the 
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Sefton Park, Liverpool, 17. 

1931, Barmoarr, Tuomas D., Gersa Schoolhouse, 
Watten, Caithness, 

1927. Barrxusny, James, F.R.C.S.Eng., ete., Eden- 
kerry, 

1930, Baxren, Wiiaaam, Public Works Contractor, 
Eskdale, 153 High Street, Tranent, 


1884.* Beatow, Lieut,-Colonel Axous J,, C.MLG., V.D., 
c/o Standard Bank of South Africa, 10 
Clement’s Lane, London. 

1931, Bearrra, Davrp J., Sculptor, Kenilworth, Talbot 
Road, Carlisle. 

1935. Brer, Miss Evzzanxere Tvexen, J.P., P.E.LS., 
4 Rillbank Crescent, Edinburgh, 9. 

1937. Beir, Gronon E. J... The Studio, 11 Rutland 
Road, Harrogate, Yorks. 

1929,* Bett, Rev. Wiaiam Nartun, M.A. 37 Oakfield 
Avenue, Glasgow, W. 2. 

1928. Bewxros, Miss Sytvia, M.A. (Camb,), B.Litt., 
6 Winchester Road, Oxford, 

1929. Beuraau, Dowatp, Manager, Orkney Steam . 
Navigation Co, Lid. 20 East Road, 
Kirkwall. 

1940. Bevewpos, Rev. Jons, M.B.E., B.D,, 38 Broom- 
house Road, Corstorphine, Edinburgh, 12. 

1927. Bickensrers, Miss Marcuenrre Evraners, 
Ph.D., 32 Stafford Street, Edinburgh, 3. 

1932,*Bimtxy, Emo, M.A. PSA. 22 Old Elvet, 
Durham. 


1909. Bisnor, Axpzew Hexprrsox, Thornton Hall, 
Lanarkshire. 

1922. Bisnor, Faronaicn, Ruthven House, Colinton. 

1924. Bisser, Atexaxpen Macpowatp, Bertha 
Cottage, Bathgate. 

1938. Bisset, Lieut.-Colonel J, 8. R.E. (retired), 
135 Warrender Park Road, Edinburgh. 

1937. Brack, Axpasw, “Osrnethy,” § Clepington 
Road, Maryfield, Dundee, 

1933. Brackaren, Jony C., Jr., F.R.G.S,, F.Z.S.(Scot.), 
Royal Exchange (Box 1), Queen Street, Glas- 


gow, 0.1, 

1932, Brackwoon, Ronenwr, J.P., 9 Oxford Street, 
Dundee. 

1926. Bram, Groner, § Crown Road North, Glasgow, 
W. 3. 

1929. Bram, Ronerr K., W.S., Glebe Cottage, Gullane, 
East Lothian, 

1909, Bruxpxtn, Rev. Ovo, 0.8.B., 44 Great Howard 


Street, Liverpool, 3. 

Bowan, Jonw James, Eldinbrae, Lusswade. 

Bongstvs, Tawxcrep, Ph.D. D.Lit., P.S.A, 
Professor of the History of Art in the Uni- 
versity of London, 28 Kensington Gate, 
Kensington, London, W. 8. 

Doswourn, Witzam Geonor, Librarian and 
Curator, Public Library, Museum, and Public 
Hall, Altrincham. 

Bowr, J, McLiwroce, F.R.LB.A, Byrlaw, 
Dalbeattie Road, Dumfries. 

Borie, Miss Many E., Kindrochat, Comrie, 
Perthshire. 

Baoox, WiLLtaM, 87 George Street, Edinburgh, 2. 

Brovan, Witt1am, 42 Dundas Street, Stromness, 
Orkney. 


1917. 
1038, 


1936. 
1937. 


1008, 
1928, 


1906.*Beown, Apaw, Netherby, Galashiels. 

1932. Baoww, Ceci. Jenuys, M.A.. Bucecleach House, 
Melrose. 

1924. Broww, Cuautes Hennert, K.C., Sheriff of the 
Lothians and Peebles, “ Rosehill,” Inveresk, 
Midlothian, 

1921.*Baows, Dowsanp, 15 Archdeacon Crescent, 
Cockerton, Darlington. 

1933. Raows, Sheriff Gronox, Berstane House, St 
Ola, Orkney. 

1f2L. Brows, Tomas, A.R.1.B.A., Head of the Bulld- 
ing Department, Heriot-Watt College, Edin- 
burgh, 1, 

1932. Brownies, Davip Anovus, Brownlee Cottage, 
Colston, Bishopbriggs. 

1922.*Bauswis, Geornon Everace, Haverings, Rayne, 
Braintree, Essex. 

1930.* Bares, James Hercnisow, Searcher of Records, 
22 West Mayfield, Edinburgh, 9. 

1902. Buyer, Emeritus Professor Tuomas H., M.A., 
M.D., LL.D. F-R.S., The Loaning, Peebles,— 
Vice-President. 

1922.*Burpex, Ronexr Locenanr, BLL, 12 Selborne 
Road, Jordanhill, Glasgow, 

1935. Brrpow K.5., M.A.Hons,), Ph.D., Craig Arsig, 
Pitlochry, Perthshire, 

1037. Buttavanr, Linpeay Frank, L.RLLB.A. 156 
Bristol Road, Birmingham, 5, 

1925. Beuwer, J, KR. Wauntaw, K.C., Sheriff of Fife, 
00 Northumberland Street, Edinburgh, 3. 

1892. Bouxerr, Rey. J. B., B.D., D.D., The Manse, 
Fetteresso, Stonehaven, 

1911, Beewerr, Rev. Wioi1ax, B.D. Ochilview 
House, Auchterarder, Perthshire. 

1934. Bouws, Jonw C., B.A., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 138 
Newhaven Road, Edinburgh, 6, 

1925.*Hcaxs, Joux Gronor, Sherifi-Substitute of 
Dunbartonshire, Sheriff's Chambers, County 
Buildings, Dumbarton, 

19383, Buuws, Tuomas Pruemorox, Mortimer Lodge, 
Mortimer, Berkshire. 

1025. Bvewsme, Rev. Jouw W., M.A., The Manse, 
Abbey Close Church, Paisley, 

1028. Bounets, Sir Witt1am, Hutton Castle, Berwick- 
upon-T weed. 

1927. Busuxece, Georce H., University Librarian, 5t 

» Andrews, St Johns, St Andrews. 

1930. Burcuant, Cuautes Buver Hivers, Worthy 
Park, Winchester, Hants. 

1001.*Burn, The Most Hon. The Marquess or, K.T., 
Mount Stuart, Rothesay. 

1940. Buyens, Jowx, M.A., Lecturer in Eoonomic 
History, University of Glasgow, Poundland 
House, Pinwherry, by Girvan, South Ayrshire, 
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1936, Cancx, Jams Ewrx, M.B,, Ch.B., DPE, 53 
East High Street, Forfar. 

1921.*Catpen, Cuautes 8, T,, A.RLAS., Assistant 
Architect, EHoyal Commission on Ancient 
Monuments of Scotland, 27 York Place, Edin- 
burgh, L. 

1930. Catpun, Witumam M., M.A.. LL.D, P.B.A., 
Professor of Greek, University of Edinburgh; 
Editor of Classical Heview; 53 St Alban's 
Road, Edinburgh, 0,—Seeretary for Foreign 
Correspondence. 

1919.*Cattanpen, ALExXanpER 2D.,  Lellopitiya, 
Ratnapura, Ceylon, 

1920. Cattanpen. Witttan A, Writer, 100 West 
Regent Street, Glasgow, ©. 2. 

1910. Camenox, Sit D. Y., R.A., 8.S.A., B.S,W., LL.D., 
Dun Eaglais, Kippen. 

1922, Casxnow, Colonel Dowatp C., C.B.E., MLA. 
R.AS.C., Truxford, Thursley Road, Elstead, 
Surrey. 

1036.*Cammnow, Rev. Jomn A., M.A., B.D. Hon.C.F., 
The Manse, Legerwood, Earlston, Berwick- 
shire. 

1930, Cawnrox, Rey. Jounw Kraxtaxp, The Manse, 
Auchterhouse, near Dundee. 


1937. Caxknox, Wiittam Jony, J.P., Estate Office, 
Flichity, by Inverness. 

1905. Camewon-Sway, Captain Dowann, F.R.A,S., 20 

Kensington Crescent, Cape Town, South Africa, 


1929, Caurnxtt, Hoon Rawxrs, Ardfern, 1 Woodburn 


Road, Newlands, Glaagow, S. 3. 

1930. Campuert, James A.. “ Glenbank,” Dunblane. 

1935.*Camrnett, Jonx Dovetas-Boswatt, 25 Ainslie 
Place, Edinburgh, 3. 

1938. Cawrnet., Jonw Horn, W.S., 31 Moray Place, 
Edinburgh, 3, 

1934. Camrnect, Rev. Joux McCormack, Tolleross 
Park Manse, 4 Drumover Drive, Glasgow, E. 1. 

1991. Cawt, Rev. Arax, B.D. B.Se., Manse of Creich, 
Cupar-Fife. 

1901. Canrtan, Groxon, T7 George Street, Edin- 
burgh, 2. 

1931. Canons, Sir Joux T., Bart.. D.L., LL.D., 10 
Lowther Terrace, Glasgow. 

1939, Cammcnant, Dax, 235 Arbroath Road, Dundee, 

1923. Cauxegy-Axstrunorr, Lieut,-Col,, Balnamoon, 
Brechin. 

1922, Cannurmers, Awruvn Stanter, AC.A, “The 
Rough,” 5 Hayes Lane, Kenley, Surrey, 

1038. Cazsox, Jawus, M.B.E., P.E.LS., Headmaster, 
Rossie Farm School, Montrose, Angus. 

1932. Canren, Hagrier Stower, M.D., D.P.H., 
Ch.B., Public Health Laboratory, 20 Cochrane 
Street, Glasgow, C. 1. 


ne 
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1887. Canrwmoer, Jou, Architect, Ancient Monu- 
ments Department, HM. Office of Works, 
87 Haberton Crescent, Juniper Green, 

1800, Caw, Sir Jawes L, LLP, Edinkerry, 
Lasawade. 

1920, Coutucns, Fuawcrs, W.S., 20 Corrennie Gardens, 
Edinkurgh, 1. 

1919, Coatuees, Rev. Newey Reon, 50 Grove Road, 
Weal Ferry, Dundee, Angus, 

1939. Caatacens, [vax B. M., M.A. LL.B., 0 Clarendon 
Terrace, Duclos. 

1028. Caawwer, Wreitam, J.P., 15 Elgin Rood, Dublin. 

1935. Casrum, Mrs Dorormma, Sesame Club, 49 
Grosvenor Sireet, London, W. 1. 

1934. Coarwax, Atnas, MLA, MLP., Torsonce, Stow, 
Midlothian. 

1, Coevse-MacPurnsox, Captain W. G. D., MLC., 
Rannoch Lodge, Inverness. 

1927. Cucoe, Professor V. Gonnos, D.Litt., 0.5¢., 
F.B.A., F.6.4., Professor of Archeology, The 
University, Edinburgh, 6, — Secretary for 
Fordign Corraspondence. 

1932, Comet, Bailie Dovotas Mosnison, 
* Nanur,” & Dalkeith Road, Dundee. 

1801. Contarme, Miss, Cowden Castle, Dollar. 

1910. Cumistisox, James, J.P, F.LA., Lberarian, 
Public Library, Montrose. 

1002, Crauc, Amcumann Baoww, MLA. Emeritus 
Professor of Folitical Economy, University of 


LP. 


Manitoba, [4 West Saville Terrace, Edin- 


burgh, 2. ; 
1936, Crane, Anruve, 17 Union Avenue, East London, 
South Africa. 
Craux, Jawe# ALaspam, Loch Leven Hotel, 
North allachullish, Onich, Inverness-chite, 


Lin. 


19a. 
20 Greenhill Gardens, Edinburgh, 10. 
1630. Coinz, Wot C., 75 Cairnfleld Place, 
Aberdern, 

Cian, Wot Forprce, Hillegarith, Balta 
Sound, Shetland Isles. 

1908, Coav, ALEXANDER Tiomsox, W.5., 14 South 
Learmonth Gardens, Edinkurgh, 4. 

CLESDESIE, 
Kensingion Court, Londen, W. 8, 

Cirronp, Mrs Euste Mangarer, Chandlers, 
Witeombe, Glos. 

1616, Crovsrox, Entrc Creoenr TowsseErn, 
M.B.C.S. Eng.), L.B.C.P Lond.) Priory Lodge, 
Tonbridge, Kent, 

T1T, Crorsros, J. ftom, O.1.E., Smooer Howse, 
Orphir, Orkney. 

1023.*Cooveros, Kovac Gmoax, L.1,0,P. (Edin.), 


1921. 


138, 


Ito, 


L.E.C.3.(Edin.), 10 Carrington Street, Glas- 


gow, C. 4. 


Crane, Mrs Jan Iwotts, J.P., Heaumont Lodge, 


Patt Dawa, Clifford House, 





1921.*Cvocstow, THowss Hanorn, 0.0-E,, Lang- 
skaill, 6 Atherton Drive, Wimbledon Common, 
Lormdion, 2.7. 15. 


| 169. Crow, Axpnew, Solicitor, Alma Villa, Ater- 


feldy. 

1005. Corp, The Right Hon. Lom, LL.D. Brig- 
lands, Humbling Bridge, Kinrose-shire. 

IMiL.*Cocmhas-Parmon, Lady, Woodside, Heith. 

1606.*Cocnran-Patrice, Sir Nem J. Kexxent, 
K.B.EL J.P. DL, of Woodside, Advocate, 
Ladylond, Beith. 

1919,"Cocunums, Captain Aucumatp Faepesice, 
KE, (TF), 26 Curzon Street, Mayfair, 
Landon, W._L. 

1839, Cocentex, Her, J. Horemsox, 0.0, The 
Cathedral Manse, Dunblane. 

163).*Cottsowoon, Professor BH. G., LL.B. MA. 
F.3.A., 15 Belbroughton Road, Oxford. 


1929, Contrs, Miss V.C.C., Withyfold, Wonham Way, 


Peaslake, Guildford. 

1936. Congruovs, Bir Lar, of Luss, Hari., E-T. 
DS.0,, LL.D. Kombo, Liss, Dunberton- 
shire. 

1g. Cour, H. Desscounm, c/o Farmers Loan anil 
Trost Co, 1b Cockspur Street, Landon, &.W.1 

1921.*Couvmie, Captain Nouwax H., M.C., Penheale 

Manor, Eglosketry, Cormwall. 

lial. Coxacers, Hoon Monsox, 45 Marchinont 
Roa, Edinburgh, 9. 

182. Coxsen., Wintiad (to address). 

1683. Coxson, Hev. Joux MM. D.S.0. MA, 
C.F.ret., 14 Cypress Road, Newport, Isle of 
Wight. 

1038. Cook, Joan Masten §,4,, 88 Thirlestane 
Road, Edinburgh, &. 

1938. Coorsu, The Ht. Hon. T. M., K.0., MP The 
Lord Advocate, 1 Hermitage Drive, Edin- 
burgh, 10. 


| 1030. Comemiucs, Hev, Wiowas J. J., D.Litt, D.O.L., 


D.D., M.A. 8.0, D.8e,, AKC. Foi. HistS., 
C.F., ete., The Vienrage, Bramber Avenue, 
Peaccharen, Sussex. 

1920.*Consan, Kexsern Coances, of Rosely, Mubis- 
law, 75 Braid Avenoe, Edinburgh, 10, 

1035. Covnryey-Latiwm, Miss Maurown Etmenn, 
Curntor, East London Museum, & Lake Sb 
Vineont, P.O., Cambridge, South Africa, 

1951. Cows, Woasam, Tweedville, 3 Thorburn Rod, 
Colinton, Edinburgh, 13. 

1030. Cowim, ALEXANDEN M., M.B., C.M., Glenrinnes, 
Dufftown, Banflshire. 

liao. Cowm, Momtow J. H., ALBLLELA., “ Dorrie 
deer," 2) St John's Toad, Corstorphine, Edin- 
burgh, 12. 

1a03.*Cox, Atruun W., Glandcick, Glenearas, Perth- 
shire, 

1901."Cox, Dovoras H, (no mddresa). 
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1935, Coat, Jony, MLB. ChB. M.B.C.P.E., 5 Albyn 
Terrace, Aberleen, 

1032, Cuatm-Baowx, Cove, Comely Bank, Selkirk. 

1985, Cuam-Boows, Lrigadier-Genera] FE. D.8.0., 
Crom Roads, Currie, Midlothian, 

1928, Cusine, Jowx, Master Mariner, 4 Gill Pier, 
Weatray, Orkney. 

1027, Caaxsroce, Colonel 0. J. Enwownstocys, 
D.S.0,, Corehouse, Lonork. 

1822, Caawrosp, Jaues, 127 Fotheringay 
Maxwell Park, Glasgow, 8. 1. 

1631. Corenros, Grouse, # Duncan Street, Edin- 
burgh, 9. 

1932, Cutaerox, Her. Tuomas Surry, M.A. 182 
Whitehill Street, Dennistoun,  Gliagow, 
Eo, 

1085. *Cacerox-Srcant, The Lond Cotvm, M.F., 
Ardencraig, Hothessy, Bute. 

1019. Cmockert, Twowas, M.A. D.Litt, 15 Langside 
Crescent, Southgate, London, N. 14. 

16382. Cuoons, EE. F.CLLL (no addiress), 

1982, Crooks, Wittsam M., J.P Arndmere, Durham 
Street, Montieth. 

1087. Cnrooxsuaxk, Colonel Carcuesren ne Wornrt, 
DL, 76. F.8.4., Johnstounburn, Humbie, 
Enat Lothian, 

1938, Cuosquovr, Titowsas Tosmixon, Wiilands, 
0 Tinto oad, Newlands, Glasgow, 8. 3. 

1925.*Cnoas, A. Howenraox, M.C., B.A, LL.B. 11 
Kirkles Terrace, Glasgow, W. 2. 

1837. Cuvpex, Gruwarr HL, ABLEA,, 09 Boron 
court Terrace, Edinburgh, 8. 

194, Covicesnanc, James, Westwood, Hucksburn, 
Aberdeonshire, 

1224. Curcex, ALuraxpea, Liewt.-Colonl, T.T., 
F.E.LBLA., FSV, 92 Caodzow Street, Hamil- 


Road, 


ton. 
1982. Crus, Atexannves, E.A., MM. Ch.B., 
F.R.CS.Edin., 103 Dominion Road, §.2, 


Auckland, New Zealand. 
1007. Comurxo, Acexayonn D., Headmaster, Public 
School, Callander, 


1e27.*Comeo, Vioron James, & Grosvenor Terrace, 


Gluagow, W. 2. 

1634. Cussixonam, Jowx Ricnanp, 1.0.5. (Retired), 
Askomil End, Campbeltown, Argyll. 

1803, Cexsmerox, Captain B, Howanp, 33 Long 
Steet, Devines, Wiltshire. 

1603.*Crmin, Atexaxnen 0., 0.7.0., LLD., F.8.A., 

. Crmsacre, Barnton Arenue, Davidson's Maina, 
Edinburgh, 4,—F ice-President. 

1033. Comix, Aumzaspen Taxcuxn, M.B.E., Kasulu, 
cia Kigoma, Tanganyika Territory. 

1904, Crane, Mrs Avexawonn T., Chilfrome Cottage, 
Maiden Newton, Dorset. 





1889."Crnte, James, LL.D. F.8.4., 8: Cuthbarta, 
Melrose,—Curator of Museum. 

1936, Crrineersow, Wruaw F., Librarian, The 
Public Library, Howick, “Falrylea,"" § Wil- 
ton Bill Terrace, Hawick, 


1035."Dacees, Coum Huon, M.C., Malayan Civil 
Bervice, Chinsse Protectorate, poh, F.MLS. 

1931. Duneerry, Astove Buennes, MD. 14 Stripe 
of Craigie, Dundee, 

194. Datotissn, Rev. Geongr W., MLA, The Manes, 
Monymusk, Aberdeenshire. 

1883. Datorurne, The Hon. Sir Hew BH. E.C.V.0., 
Hon. BEA, 24 Regent Terruos, Edin- 
burgh, 7. 

1994, Datrecn oF Tie Boxes, Lhowt.-Colonel G., 
C.LE., Unicorn Pursuivant, The Binns, Lin- 
Hithgow, 

1920. Davingsox, Atreup ores, Invernaharen, 
Abernethy, Perthshire. 

19%. Davimaow, Gropos, 6 Thistle Street, Aberdeen. 

1925. Davinsow, Grogan M., Architect and Surveror, 
16 King Street, Stirling. 

1024. Davinsox, Huon, Braedale, Lanark. 

1820. Davinsos, Jawm, Treasurer, The Cumegie 
Trust for the Universities of Seoiland, 50 
Morningside Park, Edinburgh, 10. 

1937. Davymsox, Jawus, MBL, OB. F.E.C.P.E., 
4 Brampton Grove, Hendon, London, 
BW. 4. 

1930, Davrnaos, Major Jawes Mitwe, 13.0, Lyn- 
wood, Ashtead, Surrey. 

1982, Davmsox, J. M., 0.B.E., F.C.LS,, Griffin Lodge, 
Garteosh, Glasgow. 

1036, Dayinsos, Wonttiaa T., 3 Woodstock Road, 
Aberdeen. 


| 1005."*Dawson, A. Bastare, The Vache, Chalfont 3t 


Giles, Hucks, 

1937."*Dawsox, Wannew K., F.RS.E., F.5.4., Simpson 
House, Simpson, Betchley, Bucks. 

1922. Deas, Groton Brows, Architect and Civil 
Engineer, Lossiebank, Whytebouse Avenue, 
Kirkealdy. 

1998, Dicarxseox, Woitsam Cuorr, M.A, Pht, 
D.Lit., Acoms, Steeiea Lane, Oxshott, Surrey. 

1023.*Dicesow, Auravn Horz Duvsewoxn (no 
adclrnna), 

192. Dicesox, Dotanas Stancear, LL.B, . Clarence 
Drive, Hyndland, Glaagow. 

1933, Tncasow, Ware, Lynedoch ash Eleho 
Terrace, Portobello, 


'—=«(1805, Dicusow, Woatam K., LL.D, Advocata, 5 


Ghoncester Mace, Edinburgh, 2. 
1919. Tnxswoonte, Jos, Deira, Criefl. 
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1910, Dixox, Howanp Atnier Maurimeav, of 
Thearne, F.ILS.E., F.G.5., F.R.G.5., Thearna 
Hall, near Beveriay, Yorkshire. 

1923. Donne, Sir Josern, 42 Melville Street, Edin- 

h, 3. 

1933. Dosnm, Lady, 
burgh, 3. 

101. Dome, Manerar B., B.A. (Oxon), Keeper of 
Manuscripia, Notional Library of Scotland, 
Edinburgh, 1—Bibrarian. 

_ IK. Doin, Major Wiest How, CE. Gordon 
Street, Elgin. 
101." Dosano, ALEZANDEn GuanaM, M.A., FLF.A., 
18 Carlton Terrace, Edinburgh, T. 
Dowxatn, Jos, clo Byng, D1 Antigua Street, 
firernock, 
Doss, Honswr, 3 Garry Road, Mount Eden, 
Auckland, N.L, New Zealand. 
Doronas, Jas, Edinain Hottie, Girent Book- 
hom, Surrey. 
Dovanss, Lovpos SL, FASE, Newpark, Mid- 
Calder, Midlothian. 
Dovotas, Fencivat Howann, Tip. Arch, 
Abdn, ATLLILA, 4) Elm Grove, Mhyl, 
Flintaliire, 
Dovonas, Major Roneer E., 1 Merclaton 
Avrenus, Edinburgh, 1/0. 
Dow, J. Gounos, Solicitor and Joint Town Clerk, 
Milliurn House, Crail, File. 
Doruwonn, Mrs Axonew L., Eadle Church 
Manse, Alva, Clackmannan, 
Davawoxn, H. J, A. M.A., Duneairn, Kippen, 
Stirlingshire. 
yorr, J., Civil Servant, Heconmd Office, HLM. 
General itegisier House, Edinburgh, 2 
Dcrr-Downan, Mra Kewxern J., Hompriggs 
House, Wick. 
Dtrr-Downan, Mra L., of Ackergill, Ackergill 
Tower, Wick, Caithness, 
Dorevs, J, Courrs, younger of (lnverhouse, 
foot Dundes, Anois. 
1900.*Dowvemes, The Right Hon, The Fann of, 
Domtries House, Cumnock, Ayrshire. 

1037. Dexoas, Brevet-Colonel Atak M., T.D., 33 
Fotheringay Koad, Glasgow, 8. 1, 

1920." D ceca, Avexawpes MacLavow.aw, A. TLTU. A, 
Chinese Maritime Customs, Shanghai, Ching, 

1824. Doexcas, Gronon, LL_D., Advocate, ©) Hamilton 
Place, Aberdeen, 

18H. Dowcas, Jawes, Conservator, Anthropological 
Museum, Marischal College, Aberdeen, 13 
Northfield Place, Abanieen, 

1930, Doweam, Joww J., 118 Greenbank Road, Edin- 
burgh, 10, 

1682. Doxcas, Hosur, SLA. 24 Strathmartine 
Road, Dundes, 

1981. Dospas, K. H., MLA. Christ Church, Oxford, 


42 Melville Street, Edin- 


10. 
p10. 
Liat. 
Lo. 


1927. 


ipa. 
Lai. 
Lik. 
1988. 
1885, 
1, 
1608, 


1a, 


1933, Destar, Mavurcn F., American Consul, c/o 
American Consulate, Hergen, Sorway. 

1920. Desior, Miss, of Shieldhill, Biggar. 

1923, Dvsxnor, Rev. Witwtam, M.A, 2 David's Maree, 
Burkhoaven, Pile. 

1927. Doaasn, Coptain Pamrrn, Curator of the 
People’s Palace Museum, Glasgow Green, 
Glasgow, SE. 88 Holmes Road, Catheurt, 
Cilasgow. 

1037. Drens, Provost Tuomas, 3 Bank Street, Annan. 


1924. Eanns, Gronoe E., M.A.. LCP. 20 Dist 155 
Road, London, 3.E, 19, 

Lot. Eprsaron, Colonel Goonen Hower, T. D; DL, 
M.D, D.Sc, F.F.PS., 20- Woodside Place, 
Glasgow, C3. 

Eowanna, Amruce J. EL, Director of the 
National Museum of Antiquities of Scotland, 
f2 Siratheurn Koad, Edinburgh, 0. 

Tek Eee, Fiascts Capo.os, O.F.E., Dit, 
PF. BRJHisi_S., Central Council for the Core of 
Churches, Earlham, Dunster, Somearsat. 

1929. Equnros, Major-General Guawvine G. A. 0.B., 
T Inverleith Place, Edinburgh, 4. 

1923."ELpiixetoxe, The Hight Hon, Loup, &,T., 
LL.D, Carberry Tower, Museelburgh. 

1932. Ewer, Jous Tartos, 0.5.8, B.8c,, F.RS.E., 
Pitscandly, Forfar. 


gat. 


1f26. Params, 
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1934, Wisox, Major Macmice J. H., The Queen's 


Own Cameron Highlanders, Ashmore, Bridge | 


of Cally, Perthshire. 
1932. Witsox, P. Dovoas, M.Inat.C.£., 78 Comiston 
Drive, Edinburgh, 10. 


1027."Wirsow, Rosext, 139 Princes Street, Edin- | 


hurgh, 2. 

1023.*Wisox, Retr, 3, Gonpow F., M.A., BLL, 
AKC. FR. ist.§., Blean Vicarage, near 
Canterbury, Rent. 


1913, Wisow, Her. THomwas, B.D., D.D., Flat 4, 
Meyrick Park Mansions, Bodergan Hond, 


Bournemouth, 

1920, Wissarr, Davi, Pittarrow, Abernethy, Perth- 
shire. 

1034.*Wisnant, Foupemce, 2 King Street, 


Aberdean, 

1929, Wourexpexs, Woogam, J.P. Cluny Villa, 
Kingussie, Inverness-shire. 

1938. Woon, Wats Hexuy, Missioner to the Denf, 
15 Eilnburn, East Wewport, Fife. 

1930. Witowr, Annxaxpen, LA.LB.A., T Newton 
Terrace, Glasgow, C. 2. 

1938. Wir, Rev, Howann Serer, M.A, Ths 
Maneo of the Canongate, Edinburgh, 6- 


| 1927. Waronr, Rev, Wroasam, M.A., BD., Minister of 


the Parish of Wardlowhill, 21 Clincarthill, 
Ruthorglon, 

1035. Wrsess, J. Fesros. A.H.1L5.A., A.D. Archis So0t., 
iS Salisbury Terrace, Aberdeen. 


1936. Yates, Miss Aowes Arrems, B.5c., Greenvale, 
Ardbex Road, Rothesay. 

1037. Yours, Mrs H. Nooewt, 10 Onslow Court, 
Drayton Gardens, London, 5.W. 10, 

1834, Yours, Eoeeer Sromea, J.P., Hon. Shanfi- 
Substitute of File and Kinross, Rinne, 

1013, Yorsa, Tmowas E., W.4., Auchterander. 

1d. Youss, T. P. W., A.B.LBLA. (Pilot-Officer, 
RLALF.), 05 Both Street, Glasgow, C. 2. 

1987. Yorxs, Witt Hoss, * Dromteigh,” Barnton 
Avenue, Edinburgh, 4, 

104. Youxors, Mrs J. P., Arnsbras, Cambus, Clack- 
ruinnanshire. 

1040." Vue, Ditaw Jows Geoner, 25 Queen's Cres- 
eent, Edinburgh, 9, 

1p12.* Von, THomas, W5., 16 East Claremont Street, 
Edinburgh, T. 
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CORRESPONDING MEMBERS 


1937. Axpunson, RH. W., Whitestone Knowe, Peebles. | 1994. Moan, Peren, Commission Agent, 4 Thorfinn 
133. Bracn, tinonar F., PLD., 325 Wation Avenue, Street, Lerwick, Shotiand, 

te Pdomecmepn dint ed np Rae AAO 1915, Monmsox, Moxvo, Laketield, Brgar, Lewin 

» Buewsnn, Soros, Mid Town, Preswick, Cmthness, Ate 5 ay 

1928. Fowrcuxe, Jowx Howser, Airhouse, Oxton, 195]. Sucre, Samet, Mumrills, Laurieston, near 


Berwickshire, Falkirk. 
1915. Marmesox, Joux, F.E.8.E. 42 East Claremont | 1638. Tarr, Davi, 14 Glendevon Mace, Edinburgh, 12. 
Birest, Edinburgh, T. | 1033. Youstom, Jasvs, Vorville, Rousay, Orkney. 


HONORARY FELLOWS 


1807. Sir W. M. Foopers Peron, D.C.L., LL.D. F.B.A,, F.RS,, Emeritus Professor of Egyptology 
in University College, London, W.C. 1, 
1008. Sir Antoce Jouwx Evass, M.A. D.0.1., Youlbury, near Oxford. 
Professor H. Daaogxporrr, Freiburg ji. Baden, Johan von Weirthstrasse 4. 


1923. M.c’Ansé H. Brecn, DLC, Professeor au Collige de France ot & "Institut de Paléontologie 

Homaine, Paria, 62 Avenue de la Motte Piquet, Paris, XV", 

Professor Fuant Como, 19 Corso d'Italia, Rome. 

Sir G, F. Hien, K.C.B., M_A,, LL.D, FBLA, LittD,, F.5.A,, 12 Sussex Place, Regent's Park, 
London, N.W. 1. 

Poast Genatn Stursox, MA., 44 Brampton Road, Carlisle. 

Mr Anroun Strona, C.F, Litt.D., LLD., F.8.A., Life-Pellow of Girton College, Cambridge, 
and Assistant Director of the British School at Rome, 35 Via Balbo, Rome (22), 

A. M. Tattones, Professeur Universitetet, Helsingfors, Finland. 


1926. Mancettm Bouse, Professor in the Muséum National d'Histoire Naturelle, and Dirsetor of 
the Institut de Paléontologie Humaine, | rue René Panhard, boulevard Saint-Mareel, Paris 12°, 
Professor Dr philos. A. W. Bngcorn, Bestyrer av Universitetets Oldeaksamling, Tulliniikken, 

Oalo, Norway, 

0. M. Dauros, MLA., F.BLA., Holfonl, Somerset. 

Professor Dr Exxsr Fasntcrvs, Geheimer Rat, Goethestrasse 44, Freiburg im Breisgau, 
Germany. 

Sir Anrovn Kerrn, M.D, D.S0., LLD,, FRC.S, (Eng,), FLRS., Conservator of the Muscum 
and Hunteriin Professor, Royal College of Surgeons of England; Post-President of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the Anatomical Society. 
Master of the Buckston Browne Farm, Downe, Farnborough, Kent. 

Der BR, Panteest, Director of the Institute of Archeology of Rome, Museo Narionale Romano, 
Rome. 
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1927, Dos Henwitso Atcanoe per, Rio, Torrelavega, Santander, Spain. 
1931. Mra M. E. Cowsrxcron, 33 Long Street, Devizes, Wiltahire. 


Professor Dr Rosznr Zaws, Director bei den Staatlichen Museen, Honorar-professor an der 


Universitat, Am Lustgarten, Berlin, C.2. 
1933. Professor Dr philos. Haaxox Suxrxiia, Bergena Museums Oldsamling, Bergen, Norway. 


1935. Professor Gunnano Buasv, 


Zentraldirektion des Archiologischen Institute des Deutschen 


Reiches, Woyrschatr, 30 0,, Berlin, W. 35. 


1039. Professor Dr Axontas Avrfiyt, Picmiiny-Universitat, Mireum-Korut 6-8, Budspest, VIII, 
0. G. 8, Caawrorn, H.M, Ordnance Survey, Southampton, 


LADY ASSOCIATE 
1900, Professor Emeritus M. A. Munnar, 18 Regente Terrace, Cambridge, 


SOCIETIES, INSTITUTIONS, &c., EXCHANGING 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Architectural, Archmological, and Historic Society 
of Chester and North Wales, 


Bristol and Gloucestershire Archwological Society. 

Buchan Club, 

Buteshire Nataral History Society. 

Cambrian Archwological Association, 

Cambridge Antiquarian Soviety. 

Carmarthenshire Antiquarian Society. 

Courtauld Institute of Art. 

Cumberiand and Westmorland Antiquarian and 
Archwological Society. 

Derbyshire Arclurologieal Society. 

Dumfriesshire Natura! History and Antiquarian 


Hampshire Field Club and ‘indontioniec! Society. 
Hawick Archwological Society. 
Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, 


Perthshire Society of Natural Science, 
Powys-land Club, 
Royal Anthropologioa! Institute. 


Royal Archwological Institute of Great Hritain 
and Irelarul, 

Royal Conmmission on Ancient and Historical 
Monuments of Scotland, 

Royal Commission on the Ancient and Historical 
Monuments and Constructions in Wales and 
Monmouthshire. 

Royal Historical Society. 

Royal Institute of British Architects, Loudon, 

Royal Irish Academy. 

Royal Numintnatie Society. 

Royal Soviety of Antiquaries of Ireland. 

Scottinh Eoclesiologioal Socinty. 

Shropshire Archwologieal Society. 

Society for the Promotion of Roman Studies 

Society of Antiquaries of London. 

Society of Antiquaries of Nowcaatle-apon-T yne. 

Somersctahire Archeological am! Natural History 
Socivty, 

Stirling Natural History and Archmological Society. 

Surrey Archwologieal Sociaty. 


Viking Society for Northern Research. 
Wiltahire Archmological Society. 
Yorkshire Archmological Society. 


Archwological Survey of India. 
British School at Rome. 
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Colombo Museum, Ceylon. 

Royal Canadian Institute, Toronto. 

Royal Ontario Museum of Archwology, Toronto, 5, 
Canada. 

University Museum, Dunedin, New Zealand. 


Forztos Socrerres, UNiversrries, 
Museums, &c. 


Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, Paris. 
Académie des Sciences, Leningrad, U.5.S.R. 


Anthropologische Gesellschaft, Vienna, Ostmark, 


Germany. 

Antiquarische Gesellechaft, Zérich, 

Archmological Institute of the Imperial University 
of Kyoto, Japan, 

Archwologisches Institut D. Kon. Ung. Franz 
Joseph-Universitiit, Szeged, Hungary, 

Arobeologisches Institut der Piamainy Universitit, 
Budapest, 

Archiiologisches Institut des Deutachen Reiches 
Rémisch.Germanische Kommision, Frankfirt 
am Main. 

Associacid Catalana d'Antropologin, Etnologia i 
Prebistoris, Barcelons Universitat, Spain- 
Bosnisch.Herzegovinisches Landes-Museum, Sara- 

jevo, Jugoslivia. 

Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, 

California University in Berkeley. 

Commiiasione Archeologica Commanale di Roma. 

Cornell University Library, Ithaca, New York. 

Cal, statni archwologicky dstav (Institut archévlo- 
gique de [Etat tehécoslovaque) Praha, Re- 
publika Aeskeslovenska, Czechoslovakia, 

Department of Antiquities in Palestine, Jerusajem. 

Deutech-ausiindischer Huchtausch, Berlin, 

Ecole d'Anthropologie de Paria. 

Faculté des Sciences de Lyon, 

Field Musewm of Natural History, Chicago. 

Foreningen til Norske Fortidemindesmerkers 
Bevaring. 

Giteborg och BohualAns Fornminnesfireningen. 

Gittingen University. 

Historische und Antiquarische Gesellachaft, Basel. 

Historischer Verein fir Niodersachsen. 

Institut Archéologique Bulgare, Sofia. 

Institut de Poléontologie Humaine, Paris. 

Istituto Italiano di Antropologia, Rome. 


Junta Superior de Excavaciones y Andante 
Madrid. 

Kiel University. 

Kongelige Noreke Videnska hers Selakab, Trondijem, 

Landesanstalt for Volkheitekunde, Hallé a Saale, 
Saxany, 

Landesmuseum, Hannover, 

Landesmuseum Naasauischer Altertfitner sn Wies- 
baden. 

Leipzig University. 

Musée Archéologique Erasio Majewski de Is Société 
des Sciences de Varsovie, Poland. 

Musée d'Art et d'Histoire, Geneva, Switeerland, 

Musée Guimet, Paris. 

Musée National Suisse & ZOrich. 

Museam, Bergen, Norway. 

Museam of Northern Antiquities, Oslo. 

National Bohemian Museum, Pragor, OCeecho- 
slovakia. 

National Museum, Zagreb, Yugoslavia. 

Nordieka Museet, Stockbolin. 

Norsk Folkemuseum, Oslo, Norway. 

Oslo University, Norway. 

Peabody Museum, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A, 

Prithistoriache Kommission der Akademie det 
Wissenschaften in Wien, Ostmark, Germany. 

Prussia-Museum, Konigeberg (P). 

Reale Accademia Nanonale dei Lincei, Rome. 

Rhein. Landesmuseum, Trier, 

Rijks-Museum van Oudheden, Leiden. 

Rémisch-Germanischen Zentral Museum, Mainz, 
Germany. 

Royal Academy of History and Antiquities, 
Stockholm. 


Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, Copenhagen, 
Schlesisoher Altertumeverein, Breslau, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, U.S.A. 
Société d'Anthropologie de Paris. 

Société des Antiquaires de I’Quost. 

Société Archéologique du Midi de ta France. 
Société Archéologique de Montpellier. 


Société Finlandaise d'Archéologie, Helsingfors 
Société d'Histoire et d’Archéologie de Gand. 
Société Nationale des Antiquaires de France. 


Société Royale d’ 
Stadtisches Museum far Votkerkunde, Leipzig. 
Stavunger Museum, Stavanger, Norway 
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Tirk Tarih Korumu, Ankara, Turkey. 

University Library, Lund, Sweden, 

University Library, Tartu, Esthonia, 

Upsala University. 

Veroin fiir Nasaauiache Alterthomekunde, Wies- 
baden.. 

Verein vou Alterthumelfreunden im Rheinlande, 
Bonn 

Wiener Preechistorischo 
Germany. 


Gesellschaft, Ostmark, 


PREOnIOALs. 
Lf’ Anthropologie, Paris. 
Bulletin archéologique polonaia, Waraaw, 


Limanins, Barman, 
Atheneum Club Library, London, 
Baillie’s Inetitution, Glasgow. 
Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
British Museum Library. 
Chetham’s Library, Manchester, 
Choreh of Scotland College Library, The “Mound, 
Edinburgh, 
Free Library, Edinburgh. 
Free Library, Liverpool. 
Mitchell Library, Glasgow. 
National Library of Bootland, Edinburgh, 
National Library of Wales, Aberystwyth. 








Ordnance Survey Library, Southampton. 
Foblic Reeord Offee Library, London, 

Royal Library, Windsar, 

Royal Scottish Museum Library, Edinburgh. 
Scottish National Portrait Gallery Library. 
Scottish Record Office, Historical Department, 
Signet Library, Edinburgh. 

Trinity College Library, Dublin, 

University Library, Aberdeon. 

University Library, Cambridge, 

University Library, Edinburgh, 

University Library, Glasgow. 

University Library, 8t Androws. 

Victorian and Albert Museum Library, London, 


Lintancks, Fores, 


«Bayerische Staate-biblicthek, Munich, Bavaria, 


Bibliothéque d'Art et d'Archéologie, Université de 
Paria. 

National Library, Paria. 

National Library, Vienna, 

Newberry Library, Chieago, U.S.A. 

Prevssisohe Staatsbibliothek, Berlin. 

Public Library, Hamburg. 


| Royal Library, Copenhagen, 


Royal Library, Stockholm, 
Sichsische Landes-biblicthek, Dresden, 


Sunscntina Lonrannes, Ero, 


Amerioan Philosophical Society, 

Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 

Birmingham Public Libraries—Reference Library. 

Carnegie United Kingdom Trust—-The Seottish 
Central Library for Studentsa, Dunfermline. 

Chicago University Libraries, Chieago, U.S.A. 

Oleveland Public Library, Ohio, T.8.A. 

*Columbin University, 

Department of Britich and Medieval Antiquities, 
British Museum, 

Detroit Public Library, Detroit, U.S.A. 

Dr Hoy Fleming Library, The University, §t 
Andrews. 

"Faculty of Procurstors’ Library, Glasgow, 

Falkirk Archmological and Natural History Society. 

Free Public Library, Boston, Mosanchuactta, U.S.A. 

Harvard Colleve, U.8.A, 

Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery, 
San Marino, Californin, 0.8.A. 

Institute of Accountants and Actuaries in Glasgow, 

Jeans College, Oxford. 

John Rylands Library, Manchestor. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, U.8.A. 


National Museum of Wales, Cardiff, 

New York Public Library, New York. 
Pennsylvania Historical Society, Philadelphia, U.S_A, 
Public Library, Aberdeen, 


| Publie Library, Dundes, 


Public Library of Victoria, Melbourne, Australia, 

Public Library, Civic Center, San Francisco, 
California, O.5.A, 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, London, &,W. 1 

State Historical Soviety of Wikeonsin, Madison, 
Wiseonsin, U.S.A, 

*Stornoway Public Library, Island of Lewis. 

University College, Dublin. 

University Library, Durham. 

University Library, Leeds, 

University of London, W.C. 1, 

University of Manchester, 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

University of Minnesota, 1.8.4. 

University of Ponnsylyania, Philadelphia, Pa., 
UGA. 

Yale University Library, New Haven, Connecticut, 
U.B.A, 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF -THE 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND 


HUNDRED AND SIXTIETH SESSION, 1939-1940 


The holding of meetings of the Society having been rendered impossible 
by the War, this Report has been drawn up in order to provide the Fellows 
with information on those aspects of the Society's affairs that are normally 
dealt with at the Anniversary Meeting. 


Members of Council,—As stated in the circular letter sent to the Fellows 
on 23rd October 1939, the existing Council will remain in office until an 
opportunity for a fresh election presents itself. The List is as follows:— 


President. 
Sir GrorGe Macponaup, K.C.B., LL.D., D.Litt.. F.B.A. 


Vice-Presidents. 
Professor T. H. Bryce, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
The Hon. Lorp St ViGrans,*Lb.D. 
ALEXANDER O, Curte, C.V.O., LL.D. 


Councillors. 
Rev. Wirru1am Burnerr, B.D. Wituram K. Diexsox, LL.D. 
W. G. C. Hanna, O.B.E., C.A. Tuomas YuLE, W.S. 
Sheriff C. H. Brown, K.C. Davip Batrp Ssirn, C.B.E., LL.D. 
WILLIAM ANGUS. Professor D. Tausor Rice, M.A., B.Sc. 
Secretaries. 


Dovenas P. Mactacan, W.S. ANGus GRAHAM, M.A. 
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For Foreign Correspondence, 


Professor V. Gorpox Cape, D.Litt., | Professor W. M. Canorn, M.A., LL.D., 
D.S8e. FBLA, 


Treasurer. 
J, Bouam Jouwsox, C.A. 


Curators of the Musewm. 
James Cure, LL.D... W.S. | James 8, RicuAnpson. 


Curator of Cornea. 
Konerr Kime, M.A. 


Librarian. 
Marryat It. Dosre, B.A.(Oxon.). 


Councillors ex-officio, 
The Hon. Sir Hew H. Datryar ie, K.C.V.0., Representing the Board of 
KEXNETH Saxnperson, W.S.., Trustees, 
Joun A. Incis, K.C., representing the Treasury, 


The following were admitted as Fellows throughout the year: David Anderson; 
Miss Elizabeth H. M. Allan; M.A.; John Buyers, M.A.; Ivan B, M, Chalmers. 
M.A., LL.B.; William C. Clark: James M. Fairlie, S.Inst.C.E., G.LStruct.£., 
A.M. Inst.W.; James Flett; Rev. John Greenlaw, T.D.: Rev. K. 5. G. Greenlow, 
ALA., C.F.; Thomas Grierson, J.P.; J. Stanley Holmes; Mra E. N. Kershaw, 
J.P.; Andrew McKerral, C.LE., M.A., B.Se.; Dr W. Menzies Menzies: Major 
Prank 8. Perridge; Leslie G. Pine, B.A(Lond.); Stewart Sim: Inn Armour 
Smith; Miss Olive M. Squair; Lord David Stuart; Edwin D. Sturrock; Henry 
Terrell; John White. 


Honorary Fellow; O. G, 8, Crawford. 


The following Fellows have died during the year: James Buchan; Alexander 
Grohome Buchanan, M.B., Ch.B.: Peter Burgess; Sheriff John Macmnaster 
Campbell; John D. Comrie, M.A., B.Se., M.D., F.R.C.P.E.; Rev. Robert Coupar, 
B.D., D.D,; Major James Walls Cursiter; Edward Dwelly, F.5.G.; Sir Wallace 
Fairweather, D.L., J.P.; A, R. Galloway, 0.B.E., M.A., M.B.. C.M.; Brigadier- 
General Sir Robert Gilmour, Bart., C.B.. C.V.O., D.8.0., of Craigmillar: James 
D. Gilruth, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P.Ed.; James Grieve; John Gunn, M.A., D.Se., 
F.BS.G.35,; John M. Howden, (.A.: Harry R. G. Inglis; Arthur Kay, J.P., 
ALR.S.A.; Harry Lumsden, M.A,, LLB, LL.D. J.P: Rev. William 
MacGillivray; John Mackay, §.8.C.; James MeKelvie; Rev. John Macleod, 
C.B.E., Hon, C.F.; Rey, Alexander McPherson, B.D, Ph.D.; James MePherson: 
Robert Clark Morrison; Captain H. W. Murray; J. M, Murray; The Very Rev, 
Professor William P. Paterson, D.D., LL.D.: David Thomas Samson, DAL. ; 
Robert Lyons Scott; Courtenay John Shiclls, C.A.: W. N. Simpaon; John 
Sinclair; John James Spencer; John H, Stevenson, M.B.E., K.C., Marchmont 
Herald; Charles Edward Whitelaw, FLR.LAS. 
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Fellowship.—The total number of Fellows on the roll at 





S0th November 1938 was . ; : : 1018 
At 30th November 1939 the number was. : ; : O80 
being a decrease of ; : : k : ' a2 


The number of Fellows added to the roll during the year was 53. 
while 57 died, 32 resigned, and 14 allowed their membership to lapse. 
It is impossible to regard the effect of the War on the Society's membership 
without disquiet, and Fellows are again urged both to continue their own 
support of the Society and to do their utmost to obtain recruits, 


Proceedings—Volume LXXIIL of the Proceedings contained 18 papers, 
of which 9 dealt with prehistoric and 9 with historical times. Fellows 
will have noted that some changes in the established Jormat have been 
adopted in this volume, which is the first of the Seventh Series. These 
changes, the prime object of which was to reduce the erushing financial 
burden of our publications, were decided upon after mature consideration 
by the Council and in the light of a report on the technical aspect of the 
question prepared by a special committee presided over by Professor 
V. G. Childe. Tt is thought that the introduction of Notes at the end of 
the volume is a most useful innovation, as it will enable Fellows and others 
to put on record short descriptions of finds or observations that are un- 
suitable for presentation in the form of a paper. 


The Museum.—The number of relics added to the Museum during the 
year amounted to 1154 by donation and 152 by purchase. As the Fellows 
have already been informed, the Museum was closed by order of the Board 
of Trustees on Ist September. 

A start was made, prior to the outbreak of hostilities, in rearranging 
the collections, and it was planned to enhance their appeal by a new display 
of the more significant specimens combined with a more extensive use of 
maps, photographs, and models. It is hoped to continue this work as 
far as space permits after the end of the war. 

The collections have been considerably augmented through the pre- 
sentation by the Ancient Monuments Department of the Commissioners of 
His Majesty's Works of finds from various periods which had been 
recovered during their excavations of sites belonging to the Crown. A 
large number of relies found on guardianship sites have also been donated 
by the proprietors, through the Commissioners of His Majesty's Works. 

Objects belonging to the prehistoric period are, as usual, the most 
numerous. Mr Walter G. Grant, F.S.A.Scot,, has again presented a 
number of very important relics. These come from the excavation of a 


Stone Age Settlement at the Braes of Rinyo, Rousay, Orkney, and from 
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the neolithic cairn at Taiverso Tuick, Trumland, in the same island, where 
a new and intact chamber was recently discovered. 

Additions to the Bronze Age collections are both numerous and im- 
portant. They include a beaker from West Pinkerton, Dunbar, presented 
by His Grace The Duke of Roxburghe; a cinerary urn and another urn 
of unusual form from Outerston Hill, near Temple, Midlothian, pre- 
sented by the Trustees of the Arniston Estate; a halberd blade, two 
socketed axes and a palstave, presented by Mr Alexander Keiller, 
F.S.A.Scot., and a bronze spear-head, presented by Major W. H. Doig, 
C.E., F.S.A.Scot. The greater portion of a jet necklace, found in a stone 
cist near Achcheargary Burn, Strathnaver, Sutherland, was presented by 
Mr W. Midwood. 

Welcome additions to our Roman collections are an altar from Mumrills, 
given by Mr C. W. Forbes of Callendar, and the iron sword of an Auxiliary 
soldier from the Agricolan fort at Fendoch, given by Captain J. Drummond 
Moray. 

Relics from the excavation of Iron Age Dwellings on the Calf of Eday, 
Orkney, have come from the late Major Harry H. Hebden, M.C., and Sir 
Edwyn Alexander Sinclair, G.C.B., C.V.O., LL.D., has presented, through 
Mr Alexander O. Curle, C.V.O., LL.D., F.S.A.Scot., the numerous and 
important objects found during the excavation of a Viking settlement at 
Freswick Links in Caithness. 

We are again indebted to the liberality of the National Art-Collections 
Fund which has presented, through the *‘London Scot Bequest,”” a set 
of eighteen carved oak panels, known as “The Montrose Panels.” These 
are Scottish in character, and belong to the late Gothic period. They are 
the best examples of such carving left in the country and are probably 
the remains of the dais panelling 6f the hall of a hospital founded in 1516 
by Patrick Panter, Bishop of Ross and Abbot of Cambuskenneth. Among 
other objects belonging to the historic period, mention may be made of a 
silver-mounted charm-stone of rock crystal presented by Mr William and 
Mr Manby Gibson; a half-hour glass and two wine glasses which belonged 
to Sir Walter Scott, presented by Dr W. G, Aitchison Robertson, F.S.A.Scot.; 
a gold mourning-ring made in memory of Simon, Lord Lovat, who was 
executed in 1747, presented by Mr Thomas Yule, F.S.A.Seot., and an 
early sixteenth-century oak door from Mary of Guise’s house in the 
Lawnmarket, presented by Mr Richard J. Simpson, F.S.A.Scot. 

The most important and historically interesting purchase made during 
the year was “The Mary Queen of Scots Pendant,’ acquired with the aid 
of His Grace The Duke of Hamilton and of the National Art-Collections 
Fund. The Society are particularly indebted to His Grace, but for whose 
generous action this relic might easily have been lost to Scotland. It is 
a fine example of the work of a sixteenth-century French goldsmith and 
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was probably made for Mary Queen of Scots. Other notable purchases 
were a collection from two early Bronze Age kitchen middens at North 
Berwick and a primitive barbed harpoon-head of deer antler from 
Shewalton Moor. 

The collection of Communion Tokens has been rearranged by Mr Robert 
Kerr, Curator of Coins, and there have been recently added to the 
collection nearly four hundred new specimens, selected by Mr John Lockie, 
one of our Fellows, from a bequest by the late Mrs McConnachie, Cottes- 
brook, Lauder, to the Royal Scottish Museum. 

Two silver armlets and two finger-rings of silver, found in a pent moas 
in the parish of Barvas, Stornoway, Lewis, and a massive double-linked 
silver chain of the early Christian period, from Traprain Law, the seventh 
of a rare and peculiarly Scottish type, were obtained through the King's 
and Lord Treasurer's Remembrancer. 

It is to be hoped that the inflow of acquisitions will be steadily main- 
tained. Although they cannot be exhibited until happier times return, 
they will in the interval be scientifically classified and preserved from 
deterioration. 


FEercavations.—Grants for excavation were made to several members 
and the year’s operations were completed before the outbreak of war. 
Extremely interesting structural remains were uncovered on some of the 
sites, and it is hoped that the excavators’ reports will appear in the usual 
way in the present and subsequent volumes of the Proceedings. 


The Library.— Additions to the Library amounted to 160 volumes, 
138 having been acquired by donation and 22 by purchase. Over and 
above this total, a large number of publications of learned societies and 
institutions, British and foreign, have been received by way of exchange 
or subscription. The usual grant from His Majesty ‘Treasury has per- 
mitted the binding of 149 books. 


The Gunning Fellowship—The Gunning Fellowship for 1939 was 
awarded to Mr A. J. H. Edwards to soaiee him to visit museums in 
Denmark. 


The Chalmers-Jervise Prize—The district selected for the Chalmers- 
Jervise Essay was Perthshire, but no prize was awarded. 
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SOME SCOTTISH CORE-TOOLS AND GROUND-FLAKED 
IMPLEMENTS OF STONE. By A. D. LACAILLE, F.S.A.S8cor. 


Corn-Too.s, 


In 1935 the writer laid before the Society a communication on some 
antiquities in the parish of Luss, Dumbartonshire. Reference was made 
to a sculptured rock situated in the lower reaches of Glen Finlas, 4 mile 
south of Shegartan Farm and 3 furlongs north-west of Rossdhu mid-lodge.? 
Near this rock, lying approximately on the 150-ft. contour, in the ploughed 
field to the north, north-west, and west, were found flakes, chips, and a 
bifacially worked leaf-shaped arrow-head of quartz, the last now preserved 
in the National Museum (fig. 1, No. 1). Surmising from these discoveries, 
which were made incidentally after recording operations, that it was likely 
more relics might be found here, the field was searched on several later 
occasions with the result that enough artifacts have been collected to show 
that an industry had been practised in the vicinity. In addition to worked 
quartzes, which include scrapers, the surface yielded specimens manufactured 
in several other native rocks, such as a narrow ground chisel of diorite 
(fig. 1, No, 2), a small flat ground axe-head of schist (fig. 1, No. 3), lakes of 
fliorite, epidiorite, and lamprophyre. The fracture-features of all these 
materials offer scope for special study, but for the purpose of this paper it 
suffices to draw attention to two tools made in hyaline quartz of rather 
indifferent quality.*| The implements are types so far unrecorded in Seot- 
land, but they may be compared to forms recognized by the author in 
collections from the Tweed valley. Not only so, but.the Loch Lomondside 
specimens bear a striking likeness to certain tools occurring in Mesolithic, 
Neolithic, and even later contexts in some parts of the Continent and 
south-eastern England. 

The two artifacts from Luss consist of short, thick flaked axe-like 
implements, almost identical in size and appearance. The resemblance 
between them is enhanced by the character of their cutting-edge, which is 
that of the typical tranchet-axe. In one specimen (fig. 1, No. 4), evidently 
fashioned in somewhat more tractable rock than its companion, the essential 
feature is well marked. There is no doubt that in the second instance 
(fig. 1, No, 5) the craftsman intended that the transverse blow should 
remove a larger flake at the base than the recalcitrant quartz allowed. 

' Proc. Soc. Ani. Scol., vol. Ixix. pp. 410-18, * 


® Tochnical features of this industry were discussed in my “ Aspects of intentional fracture . . .," 
communicated to the Glasgow Archmologivcal Society on 19th December 1030, and to ap per bin the 
forthcoming volume of jte Transactions, 
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Consequently, to achieve a perfectly efficient working-edge the end was 
treated by removing small squills. This method was also followed in the 
further trimming of the opposite face, and evidence of similar treatment 
appears on the accompanying artifact. Even in the more typical example 
(fig. 1, No. 4) the rock did not prove entirely responsive to primary flaking, 
as a pronounced lateral protuberance testifies. 


- 


Luss, Dumbartonshire. 





Considering that these implements are manufactured in quartz, it is 
remarkable to find they may be referred to an important category of tools 
which were in vogue from Mesolithic times in Baltic lands, parts of Belgium, 
northern France, and south-eastern England. That the type long enjoyed 
favour is proved by innumerable French and English surface-finds. 

So far as I know, core-axes have not been noted from the mainland 
territory north of County Durham (apart from specimens reported along the 
Solway Firth),' and for records nearer home one has to cross to Ireland. 

* Mem. Geological Survey of Great Britain: Carlisle, Longtmen, and Silloth District, 1920, p. 79. 
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The specimens described and other Scottish ones to be mentioned, if not 
large and strictly typical—probably due to the lack of suitable raw material 
—may reasonably be regarded as having some kinship with well-known 
implements which have their origin in the Forest Cultures. That in their 
Maglemose stage these made more than a mere superficial impression on 
Seotland is manifest in a number of bone artifacts, among which may be 
cited the very significant barbed point of deer-antler recently discovered 
at Shewalton.! The importance of this find can be appreciated when other 
relics of similar character from the West of Scotland are considered. Yet, 
the value of this point would be immeasurably enhanced were it possible 
to associate with it stone implements similar in facies to those of Clark's 
Period U1 Baltic culture.* 

In the Luss stone tools we can at the moment only see a survival of the 
tradition into what, from artifact and other evidence, one assumes to be a 
local expression of Bronze Age craftsmanship. Nevertheless, these tranchets 
indicate that the Baltic culture had also definitely influenced Scottish stone 
industries, signs of which the writer thinks appear in an industry of the 
Kintyre raised beach. Whence or how this influence had penetrated into 
Loch Lomondside is a question to which an answer will doubtless come with 
future discoveries. An isolated instance in the form of a flaked flint 
fragment, seemingly of a core-axe or pick, from Ballantrae, Ayrshire, shown 
me a number of years ago by the Rev. Ian Muirhead, can only be brought 
up as a possible link with Irish flaked core-tools rather than as a hypothetical 
connexion with artifacts from a site on a route to and from the west (where 
worked bone relics exhibiting Baltic traits have been recognized), whose 
potentialities as a highway in prehistoric times remain to be examined 
from different angles, 

As up till the present only surface-finds can be noted, the discoveries 
from Luss are reported to show that one more sort of stone implement can 
be included among the lithic products of this country. That kindred tool- 
types should appear in a region like Tweedside, which is prolific in other 
forms also having their origin in a Mesolithic and even earlier culture, is 
not altogether surprising, although the gaps are wide between the Border 
country and the nearest localities yielding allied pieces, The mixture of 
atone implements points to the varied needs of the folk who produced 
so many different kinds; but this diversity of artifacts, of archaic and 
advanced facies occurring in association, while increasing the interest of the 
Seottish stone industries, aggravates the problems which arise as to the 
penetration of the different types into the districts where examples have 
been discovered. 


In facies, four specimens from the haughs of the Tweed, worked in 


* A. Th. Lacaille in Proc. Soc. Ant, Soot., vol. bexiii. pp, 48-50, 
* The Mesotithte Settlement af Northern Europe. pp. 86 fF. 
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nodules, are apparently cognate to the tranchet forms from Dumbartonshire. 
Three may conceivably have served as hatchets, but they are to be dis- 
tinguished from much bruised examples from Argyll raised-beach deposits 
noted by the Abbé H. Breuil in his classic contribution to our Proceedings? 





Fig. 2. Core-tools from Tweedahile, 


The character of two implements from the Tweed valley is immediately 
apparent, and, although slightly worn, they retain the keenness of edge 
given them by their manufacturers. The smaller (fig. 2, No. 1) of green 
chert was found near Drvburgh by our Fellow, Dr W. A. Munro. Tt 
possesses a cutting-edge formed by the intersection of two bezels, produced 
on the one face by delicate faceting and on the other by the skilful removal 
of a small transverse Hake too. <A larger and much thicker implement 
(fig. 2, No. 2), also collected by Dr Munro in the same ciattict, is very 
* Vol. ivi. p. 265 and fn.; also fg. 2, No. 15, 
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similar, only, the flaked bezel is backed against a convenient natural one 
which required no treatment. The rock, jaspilite, of which this artifact 
is made, responded well to the fairly bold flaking. 

A third bifacial tool, larger than the foregoing, of green banded chert 
and found near Melrose by Mr C. J. Brown (fig. 2, No. 3), may justifiably be 
ranked as a core-axe, albeit inferior to most of the flint examples. Its lower 
end was treated in much the same way as the tools mentioned in preceding 
paragraphs. It is likely the nature of the material was found such that 
only comparatively small flakes could be removed from it in the blocking- 
out process. Another flaked artifact, in its appearance also recalling 
Maglemose implements, consists of a pointed core-tool of green chert from 
Dryburgh, now in Dr Munro's collection (tig. 2, No. 4). It may have 
served as an awl and, as a core-tool, is included in this series because of the 
character of the workmanship and its similarity to Danish implements 
regarded as its prototypes.' The sinnosity of the left edge was obtained 
by bold flaking, the clear definition and negatives of percussion indicat- 
ing that a hammerstone was used to strike off flakes alternately from 
each face, An attempt would seem to have been made to dress the base 
whose edge is now injured, but the lateral margins and tip are intact. This 
implement may also be considered much as a hand-axe form, examples of 
which turn up occasionally in late contexts. The handiness of a tool of 
this sort and the many uses to which it could be put argue the long per- 
sistence of the type. 


GROUND-FLAKED IMPLEMENTS. 


Such is the scarcity of ground-flaked knives of flint in the British 
Isles that an addition to the list of 133 specimens compiled by Dr 
J. G. D. Clark * ought to be noted. That an example, bringing the total 
for Scotland up to fourteen, may be noticed, is due to the find by J. E. 
Elliot on Blackhaugh Farm, Stow, Selkirkshire, which is now preserved 
in Melrose as part of the St Mary’s School collection, The specimen here 
figured (fig. 3, No. 1) is almost circular and is fashioned in grey flint. It 
measures 34 inches (0-08 m.) by 244 inches (0-075 m.) and 48 inch (0-015 m.) 
in thickness. From the flake-scars on both faces, it appears that, fine and 
shallow as was the primary flaking which shaped the piece by means of a 
hammer softer than the flint—possibly of hardwood—it was followed by 
a more delicate removal of material, This operation was succeeded by the 
grinding of the two faces which smoothed down the ridges and provided the 
implement with a cutting-edge extending for quite two-thirds of a circle. 
The butt is noteworthy as consisting of a straight edge achieved by fine 


* Eig. J. G. D, Clark, op, cif, supra, fig. 26, No. 8, p. 101. 


* “Discoidal polished Flint Knives—their Typology and Distribution,” in Proe, Prehial, Soc. Baat 
Anglia, vol. vi,, pt. i., pp. 41-4. 
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retouches on both faces. In order to get rid of sharp corners the butt has 
been shouldered by careful necking, practised in such a way that the bevel 
of the scars occurs on one face. The bevels themselves bear evidence of 
having been dressed by most delicate retouching. 

The Border counties have already yielded three comparable specimens, 
one each being recorded from Earlston, Coldstream, and Lauder, all in 
Berwickshire. 





Fig. 3. Ground-flaked knives: 1. Stow, Selkirkshire; 2. Shewalton Moor, Ayrshire, 


A small knife of light bluish-green Arran quartz-felsite (fig. 3, No. 2), 
found on Shewalton Moor, Ayrshire, is also illustrated as an example 
of a ground-flaked implement, the evidence of workmanship upon which 
presents an interesting contrast to that borne by the flint specimen from 
Blackhaugh Farm. The Ayrshire tool, 24$ inches (0-0615 m.) long and 
143 inch (0-043 m.) wide, consists of a flake one face whereof shows an 
inclined striking-platform and a pronounced swelling near the point where 
fell the blow detaching the piece from the core. This feature and a marked 
concavity on the other face indicate that this rock possesses some of the 
properties of conchoidal fracture. Grinding reduced the swelling and 
smoothed down the more protuberant parts of the separation surface, but 
the operation was not extensive as it left the original roughness in several 
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slightly sunken areas which expose the structure of the rock. The treat- 
ment, however, smoothed and sharpened the lateral margin of the flake. 
On the obverse this cutting-edge was delicately retouched, but, as the 
diminutive flake-scars prove, only after this surface had been ground to the 
edge and to remove irregularities and flake-ridges. 

While we might comment on the attractive appearance of this specimen 
whose surface is relieved by numerous gleaming particles of quartz. technical 
aspects concern us here. To make the piece more symmetrical, a few 
flakes were detached from the end and side respectively opposite the 
striking-platform and cutting-edge. The steepness and contour so achieved, 
together with the conveniently abrupt platform, are such that the instru- 
ment fits snugly within the embrace of the bent index-finger of the right 
hand, and these features permit of the application of considerable pressure. 
Its thinness in section and angular plan would exclude the tool from the 
scraper class. 

Any attempt at this stage to elaborate on what was written by Dr 
Clark on the subject of ground-flaked knives would be redundant; but it 
may be remembered he pointed out that wherever they occur there is also 
evidence of the Beaker-folk. This holds for the Scottish examples already 
found, but there is no report of beakers from Selkirkshire, although the 
characteristic pottery has been discovered in localities in adjacent counties 
not distant from the finding-place of the Blackhaugh Farm knife. Con- 
sidering then the records of beakers from the Tweed valley, the possibility 
always remains that Selkirkshire will contribute its quota. In any case, 
this particularly beautiful implement is an addition to the map showing 
the distribution of the type. 

The Shewalton specimen, despite small size and material, bears some 
comparison with ground-flaked flint knives of triangular shape, although 
in workmanship it seems inferior. It also evokes other considerations in 
view of the fact that the polishing applied on the edges of the Selkirkshire 
example causes the latter implement to be included in a definite category. 
In Lreland are found stone knives, the faces of which are polished, but not 
the edges. Now, the Shewalton implement was ground on both faces, 
and the polishing was deliberately removed afterwards along the edge of 
one face. Taking into account the known communication and trade 
existing in prehistoric times between northern Ireland and south-western 
Scotland, one is tempted to regard the specimen found on the sandy wastes 
of Shewalton Moor as an intermediate form. Its technical aspects may 
also be examined in view of a suggestion put to me in discussing the produc- 
tion of delicate Egyptian stone knives, namely, that the faces of the rough- 
out were finely ground in order that the subsequent flat minute faceting 
should run inward more readily in the finest of scales. 

In respect of associations, the fact is well known that Shewalton Moor 
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has yielded a great variety of antiquities indicating long occupation. The 
Bronze Age is well represented, and in this connexion it must not be 
overlooked that the cutting-edge of the metal axe is recalled by that of the 
small knife. The author has picked up fragments of beaker pottery at 
Shewalton, and this ware has also been found at no great distance from the 
prolific sandy expanse near the mouth of the River Irvine. 

In conclusion the writer wishes to express his indebtedness to Dr 
Munro and Mr Brown for having once more so generously placed collections 
of stone implements from Tweedside at his disposal, and for permitting 
him to figure examples which help to throw more light on Scottish lithic 
industries. 


I. 
NOTES ON SOME ANTIQUITIES FROM SUTHERLAND. 
By J. M. DAVIDSON, O.B.E., F.S.A.Scor. 


Two Bronze Ace Cists at AcCHINCHANTER, DoRNOCH. 


In December 1958 Mr Robert Gunn was deep ploughing on the farm 
of Achinchanter (Gaelic, Auchen-chanter, Field of the Precentor), Dornoch, 
when the plough-share struck and dislodged a large stone. On moving 
this from the track of the plough, he observed that it overlay a large block 
of sandstone, beneath one end of which he noticed a cavity. He continued 
his ploughing and it was not until the last week of the year that he was 
able to return to investigate, when, with the aid of a crowbar, he was able 
to move the large flagstone to one side. He then observed a rectangular 
stone cist, and, protruding through the infallen soil, certain bones. So 
he left the contents intact and reported the discovery to Mr H. M. Ross 
of the Sutherland Arms Hotel, the tenant of the farm, who in turn advised 
Mr John Campbell, Station House, who at once communicated by telephone 
with me. | 

I took an early opportunity to visit the site, and, with the cordial per- 
mission of Mr Ross and of Mr Thomas Adam, Factor to the Duke of 
Sutherland, the proprietor, | was enabled to investigate the discovery. 

The site is on the north end of a crescentic-shaped moraine about 120 
yards to the west of Dornoch Railway, as it emerges from the station some 
350 yards to the south. The morainic deposit, of rough gravel, is known 
in Gaelic as Cnoe-na-caorach (Hill of the Sheep), and although its elevation 
is only about 60 feet above the level of the sea, it overlooks a wide stretch 
of sea and country from Tarbat Ness to Struie and Bonar on the south 
to Beinn a’ Bhragie, with its monument to the Duke of Sutherland, on 
the north. 
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The sepulchral chamber was constructed of massive stone slabs vertically 
set, and measured 4 feet 1 inch long by 2 feet 1 inch broad inside. The 
cover was an irregularly shaped sandstone-conglomerate slab measuring 
about 4 feet 6 inches long and 3 feet broad at its widest part. The two 
sides and one end of the cist each consisted of a single flat stone, while the 
other end had a second stone keyed in at right angles. The interstices 
at the corners were carefully packed with rounded stones securely built 
in. The depth was about 2 feet 3 inches (Pl. I, 1). 

The human remains found within the cist were scanty. The skull, 
of which portions were recovered together with part of the jawbone con- 
taining three teeth in position and a number of loose teeth, was found at 
the south-western end; the thigh bone and leg members were lying athwart 
the cist to the north-east. It was evident that the body had been placed 
in the chamber on its left side in a contracted position. The bones, other 
than those noted, were so decomposed as to make their removal quite 
impossible. I am indebted to Mr G. H. Edington, T.D., D.L., M.D., 
D.Se., F.R.F.P.S., F.S.A.Scot., for his careful examination of the skeletal 
remains, and his detailed report is appended hereto. 

The body had been placed on a bed of soft sand finely sifted and entirely 
free of pebbles. Beneath this layer was a gravel base, with considerable 
numbers of large rounded stones forming the bottom of the cist. 

The contents of the cist were minutely sifted, but no relics came to 
light. 

In clearing the ground to the north-east, a rough pavement of heavy 
stone boulders was encountered adjacent to the end slab of the chamber, 
and eventually the massive cap stone of a second cist was uncovered. This 
measured about 5 feet long, 4 feet wide and 5 inches thick, and required 
the combined efforts of five men to raise one side and to pivot it over. 
The cist (Pl. I, 2) was constructed in the same massive manner with 
large slabs, but the size in this case was smaller, the length being 3 feet 
6 inches, while the width tapered from 28 to 21 inches. 

The two cists differed, however, in more than size. In the first the 
two long side stones overlapped the end flags which were wedged between, 
whereas in the second the end stones projected beyond the larger side 
members. In cist No. 1 the longitudinal axis was level, and laterally the 
south-east side was 34 inches lower than the north-west slab. After the 
stones had been put in position the latter stone had been carefully trimmed 
to give an even top all along its edge, and both end stones were chipped to 
adjust the differences in level. This allowed the top stone to lie evenly 
with a slight slope down to the south-east. In the second cist, on the 
contrary, the north-west stone was concave on its top surface and the 
sides were carefully evened up with flat stones to give a level base for 
the cap-stone, no sign of chipping or trimming of the main members being 
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detected in this instance. The result was that No, 1 tomb was compara- 
tively dry, while the wall stones of No, 2 were discoloured by black streaks, 
as though from continued percolation of damp or acids from the soil, 
Confirmation of this was also obtained from the condition of the human 
remains within the chamber. 

From the different methods employed in the construction of the cists, 
it was apparent that they had not been built by the same hands. 

Except for the shadow-like remains shown by the discoloration of the 
sandy base of the tomb, the only visible evidence of the presence of human 
relics was the are of the jawbone. The enamel of the teeth could be 
discerned in a similar position to that found in the first cist and the complete 
jaw was observed, though only faintly. Nothing tangible, however, 
could be recovered, as damp and decay had destroyed everything com- 
pletely. Within 13 inch of the jawbone was found a barbed and tanged 
arrowhead of bulf flint 14 inch long and 1 inch at its widest part over 
the barbs (Pl. IH, 2). The flint greatly resembles that found on the 
Antrim Coast. This relic is a beautiful example, perfect in all its points, 
and is delicately serrated all along its angled edges. 

In the north-west corner was wedged a small clay urn of the food- 
vessel type lying on its side, with the mouth tilted inwards. The vessel 
was already broken when the cist was opened and, due to its crumbling 
condition, it proved very difficult of removal, packed, as it was, around 
its exterior with rounded pebbles of about the size of the human fist between 
it and the side and end walls of the chamber, The base with part of the 
wall of the urn were recovered entire, and as every fragment of the vessel 
was found, its reconstruction did not appear to present insuperable 
difficulty. 

In fact this was later successfully accomplished by Dr Stuart M. K, 
Henderson, Curator of the Archeological Collection at Kelvingrove Art 
Galleries, Glasgow, to whom cordial thanks are due. 

The vessel (PL. IT, 1) is of the vase type, made of a dark brownish clay 
mixed with coarse pebbly grit. Below a thick rim is a rounded neck groove, 
and beneath this a narrow U-shaped “string" groove interrupted by five 
unpierced stops. Below a third narrow channel the walls of the vessel 
swell out to the same diameter as the rim, and from this point taper down 
to a small fat base. The rim has a slight inward bevel and is ornamented 
with chevron markings, which also cover the whole exterior. The decoration 
is in rows round the upper half of the bowl, and about half an inch below the 
bottom groove on the upper tapered portion of the urn two uneven lines have 
been rudely scored around. Below these the chevrons are applied in vertical 
rows, 

The chief dimensions of the vessel are: height, 54 inches; maximum 
diameter, 63 inches; depth of rim, } inch; inside diameter at lip, 5 inches; 
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depth of neck grooves, | inch, # inch, and z inch; diameter of base, 3 inches; 
thickness of walls, 4 inch. 

Messrs J. F. Hyslop and A. M‘Murdo of the scientific staff of Messrs 
John G. Stein & Co., Ltd., Castlecary, were good enough to examine small 
pieces of the wall of the vessel, and reported; 

“A-ray examination of the outside brown layer and of the interior of a 
amall portion of urn from Dornoch, 

“The constituents are: quartz; kaolinite: pyrophyllite or tale. 

“The presence of these minerals indicates that the urn was unburned, 
or else burned at some low temperature—say, 500° C, 

“The crystals present in the specimens are large, and the mineral associa- 
tion indicates that the source of the raw material was probably some 
broken-lown metamorphic rock. It is too much to assume that the 
pyrophyllite or tale was added to clay. 

“Ceramically, the two features of the urn are: 

(a) Tt is untired in the ceramic sense, since the original minerals are 
not decomposed. 

(6) the composition is specific, as is shown by the presence of the 
taleose mineral.” 

At the same end of the cist was found a small fragment of bronze 4 inch 
long and about 7j inch in diameter, suggestive of part of a pin. The 
remainder had apparently completely disintegrated. 

All of the stones forming the two cists (Pl. [, 1) were of sandstone 
conglomerate and apparently emanated from one of two quarries on 
Dornoch Links, but as these are | mile distant as the crow flies, the labour 
involved in transporting these massive slabs must have been considerable, 
particularly as the moraine itself presents a fairly steep incline from any 
direction. 

The two cists were not orientated in the same direction, there being a 
difference of 18° in the setting of their long central axes. ‘The first 
tomb was set at 124° east of North Magnetic, and it was noted that 
the medial line was directed exactly to that point on the horizon where 
the sun set at the Winter Solstice. At another Bronze Age burial in Lanark- 
shire,' the cist was found to be aligned to the setting sun at midsummer. 
At Achinchanter it was further observed that the continuation of the central 
axis of the first cist to the north-east pointed to the centre of the cairn at 
Embo Street * almost one mile distant. 

From the presence of many large rounded stones, apparently not native 
to the moraine, ploughed up to the surface, it seems clear that the burial- 
ground had at one time been covered by a cairn. Neighbouring dry-stone 
dykes have probably been built from this source, as well as farm buildings, 


‘Trane. Glasgoe Arch. Soc, vol. ix, part iv, “A Bronze Age Cemetery ot Springhill Farm, 
Baillieston, near Glaagow.” * Inventory of Monuments in Sutheriand, p. 8, No. 187, 
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till nothing is now left to indicate its presence other than such boulders aa 
the plough has raised to the surface. Cultivation, followed by heavy rains, 
has caused the top of the mound to be much denuded, and the eap-stones of 
the cists are not now more than a few inches below the plough furrow. 


Grateful acknowledgment is made to Mr John Campbell for his assist- 
ance as well as for the provision of tools and protective shelter on the site 
during trying wintry conditions. 


REPORT ON BONES FROM BRONZE AGE CIST AT DORNOCH StR- 
MITTED BY MR J. M. DAVIDSON. By Mr G. H. Enixnetor, T.D., 
D.L., M.D., D.8e., FORF.P.S.G., J3P.. Consultant Surgeon, Western 
lnfirmary, Glasezow. 


1. Package marked ‘leg or thigh bones" contains one or two fragments of 
long bone, The largest is 2] inches long and consists of two separate pieces 
which incompletely surround marrow cavity, so that it is plainly visible through 
a gap—] inch across. ‘The inner surface of the two pieces (marrow surface) is 
irregularly granular. The outer surface of the fragments presents appearance 
os if outer layers had partly deaquamated; the ling of junction of the fragments 
is linear and slightly sinuous. 

2. Fragment 1{ inch long, | inch wide, 

3. Fragment 2 inches long, § inch wide. 

The outer surface of all three shows longitudinal furrowing or fluting and 
without the hard, smooth surface of more modern bones. 

4. Fragment 2] inches =? inch, Marrow cavity fully exposed from end to 
end of fragment. The characters of inner and outer surfaces correspond with 
those found in 1, 2,and 3. The large fragments | to 4 are suggestive of n slonder 
tibia, or of a humerus of proportions found in a modern bone. The fragments, 
and to a lesser degree the smaller remains, sparkle in artificial light as from 
erystalline bodies: the prevailing colour is carthy brown. The fragments tend 
to split and break, no matter how delicately they be handled, 

4. This contains dust and small flakes and particles of bone, One fragment 
measuring 1) inch x § inch is fairly flat on one face and rough on other surface. 
Ita other two sides both show depressions suggesting naturally formed cavities 
euch a4 oceur in the upper jaw. 


FRAGMENTS OF SKULL. 


6. Upper jaw from left side, 2 molars in sockets, Right side ill-preserved. 
The 2 molars are well-preserved, also the most of hard palate; front part is 
wanting, 

7. Fragment of lett side of front part of base of skull: chiefly sphenoid, 

Looked at from behind: The groove for meningeal artery is seen on attached 
gn of temporal bone and the latter's line of junction with sphenoid is in front 
of that. 

8. Petrous portion of right temporal bone, showing opening for auditory nerve. 

9. Fragment of right side front part of base of skull (ef. 7 supra). Foramen 
for optic nerve seen. 
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10. Under part of sphenoid showing large sphenoidal cella; and on either 
aoe. ot back (rostrum) the roof of nasepharyns. 

Large fragment of vault of skull attached by suture to smaller pieve. 
Probably parietal bone. Difficult to fix accurately. Shows grooves for meningeal 
artery. Smaller piece ( ?) Occipital bone, average thickness jj, inch. 

12. Small fragment is at junction of three bones, left parietal, sphenoid. and 


temporal. 


17th Jonuary 10a, 


SCULPTURED STONE From Eweo Strreer, Dorsocn. 


In January 1933, along with Mr Ludovic MeL. Mann I visited the cairn 
at Embo Street, which is now much overgrown with whins. <A cist is 
exposed with the top slab 
lying across the east end ani 
within I found a stone with 
a curious device cut thereon. 
I was inside the chamber 
scraping away moss and 
earth in a search for cup- 
marks, or other relics which 
might have escaped the ob- 
servation of those who origin- 
ally opened the cist, when 
I came across, among the 
debris at the bottom, a flat 
sandstone about 18 inches 





Fig. 1. Sculptured Stone from Cist at Embo Street. long and tapering from th 
inches broad to a rounded 

point. with a mark cut out in it (fig. 1). The symbol suggests the form of a 
much-shortened spade with a greatly exaggerated handle: that is, two large 
unequal broad ends connected by a thin central web, It is about 11 inches 
long and 44 inches wide and has been cut out to a depth of about 4 inch. 
In shape it much resembles one cut on the vertical rock face on the Jemez 
Pluteau, rear the Rito de los Frigoles, New Mexico, where, at the Tufa 
Rock Dwellings, in the Pajarito Park, a somewliat similar device appears in 
conjunction with cups and rings and other sculpturings. 

The cist cover at Embo Street is recorded as one of the comparatively 
few examples known to have cups cut thereon, there being one large cup on the 
underside. 


CVUP-MARKED STONES AT DUIBLE, SUTHERLAND. 


Thanks are due to Mr Wm. MeLeod, Suisgill, Kildonan, for bringing to 
notice the two cup stones here recorded. ‘The first is a large isolated erratic 
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of schist with wide laminations of quartz, situated on the southern ridge of 
Beinn Dubhain at a point east of the Duible Burn, some 350 feet above the 
level of the Kildonan road and about 1) mile south-east of Kildonan 
Church. The boulder measures about & feet long and 4 feet wide, and it 
stands some 3 feet, above the level of the turf. Locally it is known as the 
“Maiden'’s Rock" and it is a comparatively prominent object in the moor- 
land plateau, as few stones there protrude above the heather. 

The stone slopes down to the south, and on the highest part of it to the 
north-east three cups are cut out with their centres in exact alignment. 
The cup at the north-east end is well made, measuring 34 inches in diameter 
and Sinches deep. The other two, the central one at about 2 inches diameter 
and the other which is elliptical, are comparatively shallow. The distances 
apart of their centres from the central cup are 44 inches and 24 inches 
respectively. 

The second set of cup markings was discovered by Mr McLeod when 
shooting over the moorland in 1933. He dropped a cartridge and on 
stooping to recover it brushed aside the heather with his foot and noticed 
a little: ring of moss. Struck by the odd formation, he examined more 
closely and uncovered the seulptured surface of a flat stone, pentagonal 
in shape, measuring about 24 inches across. The stone is about 6 inches 
thick and is of a hard, close-grained, micaceous schist, 

Mr MeLeod had cut out the stone from its position in the clay on the 
hillside and had cleaned it and propped it wp for my inspection. Originally 
it had been lying level with the ground with only its sculptured face exposed. 

The site is about 50 yards west of the Duible Burn, a little mountain 
stream which flows into the river Helmsdale a quarter of a mile east of the 
confluence of that river and the Craggie Burn, one mile east of Kildonan 
Church. The elevation is about 500 feet above sea-level. 

In the small area of about 3) square feet there are fourteen cups eut in 
the stone, two of them being considerably larger than the others at 34 inches 
and 34 inches in diameter respec tively, and each of these two cups is Sahiaad 
aimed by a concentric ring | inch wide. Both of these cups are 
unusual in that they are flat bottomed at about 14 inch in depth. The 
rings measure 67 inches and 6 inches in their mean diameters and they are 
epen to allow a straight gutter emanating from single small cups to pass 
through to the larger ones (PI. TIT, 2 

The remaining cups vary from 24 inches to 4 inch in diameter, some 
of them being quite shallow. Five of these have single gutters cut into 
them ‘and one has two channels, Four—two of them 14 inch in diameter 
and two at 4 inch in diameter—are simple cups, 

The site on which this stone was found is interesting, because of the 
large number of tumuli in the immediate neighbourhood. The moorland 
is the property of Brigadier-General G. C. B. Paynter, C.M.G., C.V.O.., 
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D.8.0., Suisgill Lodge, Sutherland, who was good enough to allow me to 
investigate some of them. 


Tome at DvreLte, SUTHERLAND. 


The site is singularly impressive in that there are about sixty tumuli in 
an area of a few acres. In general they range about 20 feet in diameter 
and from 2 to 3 feet in height. I chose three (Pl. [V) from amongst them, 
two of them because of their apparent perfection of form and height and 
the third because of its proximity to the cup- and ring-marked stone. I 
excavated these, but found no evidence of them having any connection 
with burials. From a close and intimate survey I was driven to the 
reluctant conclusion that they were merely heaps of land-gathered stones, 
earefully collected into these little cairns and compactly built up to conserve 
what little land there was suitable for cultivation. The rock surface never 
appeared to be very far down, and the attempt to eke out an existence in 
a cold and mountainous countryside must have caused a frugal peasantry 
to endeavour to snatch a living through cultivation of this fairly level 
high ground. In Sutherland I frequently found these cairns on high ground 
and, moreover, on comparatively level ground. On the high land to the 
east of this site, where there was a notable absence of stones, there were 
to be seen cultivation rigs now long, apparently, out of use. 

No cairns were noticed in the lower ground bordering the Helmsdale 
River. The land is alluvial and overpopulation of that more favoured 
soil or temporary flooding may have driven the inhabitants to the more 
inhospitable heights as a temporary resort, but no hut circles were observed 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the cairn-field. 

Locally | ascertained that, while at various times some stones had been 
removed from the cairns in an attempt to find a central cist, nothing of 
that nature had ever been found in them. 


CARVED STONE Bat FROM GOLSPTE, 


In 1933 Dr James GB, Simpson of Golspie reported to me the finding of 
a carved stone ball (fig. 2) turned up during ploughing operations on the 
farm of Golspie Towers. 

The ball is of grey porphyrite and shows on its surface small vesicles 
caused by gas bubbles. It has six prominent protuberances in high relief 
almost identical in size at 1-7 inch diameter and hemispherical in shape, 
The overall size equals two knob-diameters or 3-2 inches. Round the base 
of each boss a slight wear is noticeable, the stone being undercut to a small 


degree as though through continued friction of a cord or thong. Its weight 
is 174 oz. 
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The ball is in a fine state of preservation, all of the protuberances, except 
one which is slightly chipped, being in perfect condition. In its balance 
and symmetry it conveys the impres- 
sion of a clever example of stone- 
cutting craftsmanship. 


Bronze AGe Crist ar AscoILEMORE, 
Rona. 


On Saturday evening 15th July, 
1939, IL was advised by telephone of 
the discovery of a stone cist near 
Brora and was invited to investigate 
it. I therefore travelled north the 
following day, and in Inverness met 
Mr John Sutherland, Dornoch, factor 
of the Ascoile Estate, who informed 
me how to reach the spot and gave 
ne = aa hed att S Walec ae Fig. 2. Carved Stone Ball from Golspie, Sutherland. 
Esq., of Gordonbush Lodge, the proprietor. 

Ascoilemore, in the Parish of Clyne, is almost exactly 8 miles by road 
north-west of Brora, on the north side of the river. The site of the cist 
was in a little morainie mound (Pl. V, 1) about 10 feet in height situated 
on the northern edge of the meadowland adjoining the river and some 
94 varda north of the road which traverses the Strath. It hes about 1100 
yards east of the junction of the Black Water and the Brora River. About 
900 yards farther east a modern road bridge spans the Allt Ach'nam 
Bathaich Burn before its discharge into the Brora River. 

The mound itself is noteworthy in that it presents the appesrance of a 
defensive earthwork with a flat top measuring some 83 feet in diameter. 
It is protected on its northern side by a rampart, 22 feet wide at the bottom, 
with a ditch on either side (Pl. V, 2). The inner ditch is 28 feet wide at the 
top and measures 5 feet deep, while the outer ditch is 12 feet wide. The 
rampart and ditches are crescent-shaped. The elevation is approximately 
110 feet above sea-level. The hillock has been cut into for road-surfacing 
material and consists of a mixture of coarse sand and gravel with occa- 
sional large broken boulders. A certain amount of clay material is found 
intermingled in its structure. 

Practically the entire centre of the mound had been removed when the 
stone side-slab of a structure became revealed with a large flat stone resting 
on its upper edge. A cavity disclosed between the top stone and the side- 
slab proved too great a temptation to an errant workman who, unknown to 
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his fellow-workers, prised the side-slab out, and in doing so wrecked the cist. 
The urn, intact. he took away and kept it wrapped in a handkerchief in the 
roadworkers’ travelling bothy. 

The cist, therefore, was in this condition on my arrival, and I could do 
little but sift carefully the material from the bottom of the grave and take 
such particulars as its ruinous condition would permit. 

The top slab, measuring 3 feet 6 inches long, 24 inches wide, and 6 inches 
thick, of blue whinstone was still in position, the upper surface being 2 feet 
below the grass level. The only other stone left intact was the south side- 
slab, of well-dressed white sandstone 3 feet long, 20 inches deep, and 3 inches 
thick. The displaced end-slabs measured about 21 inches long, 14 inches 
deep, and 3 inches thick. These end-slabs had’ been wedged from behind 
with smaller broken boulders, and the corners were similarly packed with 
small stones. The interior dimensions of the cist must have been about 
3 feet long, 18 inches wide, and 18 inches deep. The long axis of the chamber 
was approximately 50° east of North Magnetic. 

The bottom of the cist was concave and had been lined with a deposit 
of clay in which pebbles had been set, thus forming a hard solid floor, 
Within this bowl-shaped depression, which was 6 inches deep, was a deposit 
of fine sifted sand and gravel filling up the hollow in the cist to a level bottom. 
No relics were found. : 

On recovery, the fabric of the urn was found to be deteriorating, a serious 
erack having developed and a flaking of the surface being apparent. The 
workman agreed that it was disintegrating rapidly since he had found it, 
and no difficulty was experienced in persuading him to relinquish control 
of the vessel in order that it might be chemically treated with a preservative. 
This was undertaken with complete success by Dr Stuart M. K. Henderson 
of Glasgow. 

The urn (PI. TI, 3) is « squat little vessel of fine clay, reddish brown in 
colour with little air vesicles showing on the outer surface. It has a flat 
base 22 inches in diameter, and in its rather unsymmetrical form it is some- 
what crudely and obviously hand-made. 

Its principal dimensions are: height, 32 inches; maximum diameter, 
42 inches outside lip; interior diameter, 32 inches, 

The inside of the base is slightly convex and the walls of the. vessel 
are about 4 inch in thickness, narrowing at the everted lip to form a wide 
mouth. 

The vessel was quite clean inside when received, but in reply to a query 
as to whether anything had been found in it I was assured there was ‘‘ only 
dirt." It transpired that, before the cist was forced, a stick was probed 
about the interior through the top cavity and on withdrawal the end was 
found to have a black, somewhat sticky substance adhering to it which was 
thought to have come from the urn. 
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Brora Loch is dominated by the mountains Col-bheinn and Ben Horn 
to the north and south respectively, both rising to over 1700 feet. The 
Strath between, in which are situated both loch and roadway, contains the 
only pastoral land in the district, and in this narrow strip settlements and 
burial places appear to have been not infrequent.t At Killin, at the junction 
of the east and middle portions of the loch and on its eastern edge, human 
remains were found in 1865, and in that same vicinity, within 500 yards, on 
the north side of the road, similar discoveries were recorded in 1810. About 
170 yards due east of the road and north of the Allt nam Ban Burn at its 
entrance to Loch Brora, two urns were found in 1871, while at the Old- 
town Kennels, beside the site of St Columba’s Chapel and immediately 
adjacent to the road, large human bones were discovered in 1815. About 
900 yards north-west of the Ascoilemore site is a cairn * at a height of about 
500 feet on Balmacoil Hill. Mounds of the type already mentioned abound 
as well as hut-cireles and cairns, but, probably due to the remoteness of the 
sites, very few have been explored in any way. 


IT. 


THE SO-CALLED HEEL-SHAPED CAIRNS OF SHETLAND, WITH 
REMARKS ON THE CHAMBERED TOMBS OF ORKNEY 
AND SHETLAND. By T. H. BRYCE, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


The contrast between the islands of the Orkney group and those of 
the Shetland group im topography and geology attracts the attention 
of the most casual traveller. The contrast in the characters of the 
chambered cairns is quite as striking to the student of the prehistoric 
monuments. 

In the Orkney Islands the chambered tombs, broadly speaking, fall 
into two classes, corridor tombs (so-called stalled cairns) and chambered 
tombs proper. All are passage tombs in the sense that the chamber, 
whether in the form of a gallery with lateral recesses or of a main chamber 
with cella opening from it, is entered by a passage. In only one instance 
out of two which in outward form resemble the long-horned cairns of 
Caithness has it been demonstrated by excavation that the passage opened 
from a frontal bay or forecourt defined by horns. In no case has any 
tomb been shown to have a frontal are of orthostats, whether standing 
apart in series or united by panels of masonry and only a portal of entrance, 
Although the scanty grave-goods do not provide any evidence of a local 
chronological sequence in either class of monument, there is a general 


i Ord. Survey Sutheriand, 2nd od., LOOT, Shoots lxxxvii and xevil. 
© fnventory of Monuments in Sulherlond, p. 17, No, 42. 
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suggestion of evolution, of the first class into the immense corridor tomb 
on the Holm of Papa Westray, and of the second class into the wonderful 
thelos tomb of Maeshowe. 

There are many examples of ruined monuments of the corridor or 
stalled type, but there are none which suggest devolution or gradual 
degeneration.' In this respect conditions in the Orkney Islands contrast 
with those in certain other areas in Scotland.* 

In the Shetland Islands great funerary monuments such as oceur in 
the Orkneys are nowhere to be seen. Only a relatively small number of 
chambered cairns exist, and all exhibit, by comparison with the Orkney 
tombs, features which suggest degeneration, combined, however, with others 
which might be regarded as archaic. 

A tomb on the summit of Ronas Hill, in the parish of Northmaven, is 
definitely a degenerate chambered tomb; indeed it represents what may 
be regarded as the terminal phase of decadence. It consists of a small 
rectangular chamber under a cairn, which might be termed a large cist 
were it not that a short lintelled passage indicates its claim to be considered 
a vault for successive interments. 

A more interesting type of monument was discovered by the staff of 
the Ancient Monuments Commission during their survey of Shetland. 
Mr Charles Calder and the late Mr J. M. Corrie recognised a type of 
chambered cairn not known before, nor observed outside of Shetland, to 
which the name of heel-shaped cairn was given because its outline 
resembles the imprint of the heel of a boot. Only two examples retain 
most of what may be termed typical features. The remainder are 
represented by ruinous structures, or merely by groups of stones which 
would have been unintelligible but for the existence of the more complete 
monuments. Unfortunately all the chambers have been rifled of their 
contents. The virtual absence of relics lessens the interest of this local 
type of chambered tomb, but its peculiar structural features are them- 
selves worthy of description, because of the striking contrast they present 
to those of the Orkney cairns, and because of some general questions 
which they raise. The present account is all that is possible until such 
time as the spade in the hands of competent observers reaches the very 
remote localities where they are situated. 

Of the leas ruined monuments of the class the cairn at Punds Water, 
near Mangaster, in the parish of Northmaven, is the largest and perhaps 
the most normal; the other, situated in the small uninhabited island of 
Vementry on the greatly eroded northern shore of the Walls-Sandsting 

1 The emall chomber E in the cairn on the Calf of Edey (Proc. Soe. Ant. Soot., vol. lexi. pm 118), 
excavated by Mr Charles Calder, although it is reduced in size has all the fentures of the typical 


tomb. 


| Bug. the Clyde area, where a definite typological descending series can be recognised substantiated 
by associated relics. V. The Book of Arran, vol. L Archmology, 1910, pp. 130-141, 
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peninsula, is more perfect, but at the same time more unusual in ite 
characters. 

The Punds Water Cairn (fig. 1) consists of large white granitic houlfers, 
measuring on the average about 2 feet by 1 foot, and it rises some 5 feet 
above the surface of the hillock on which it stands, men up on the shoulder 
of a hill. In the heart of the 
mass of stones is a roofless and 
rifled chamber, with a passage ¢-<* 
alao open to the sky. The — 
enirn is considerably spread,” 
but all round its periphery the 
foundations of an outer w. 
face can be traced in the fallen 
material. On the eastern side 
of the cairn the walling forms 
a long, very slightly concave, 
frontal facade pierced at its 
central point by a portal lead- 
ing into the passage. Several 
eourses of the frontal wall 
survive in its northern half, 
but the southern portion is " | 
less well preserved and the INA es 
southern corner is ruimous. Fig. 1. Heel-shaped Cairn, Punds Water. 

The facade measures over 
50 feet in length, and as this exceeds the breadth of the cairn behind, it 
follows that the frontal wall at its extremities returns into the peristalith 
setting at an acute angle at each end. The horns in which the fagade 
thus terminates were originally, as we may conclude from other examples, 
marked by upright stones. Of these only one survives, at the northern 
horn, and standing as it does 4 feet 9 inches high it forms a prominent 
feature of the monument which is not otherwise orthostatic. 

The ground plan of the cairn is thus somewhat triangular, with a 
base 50 feet long and «a rounded apex which is 32 feet distant from the 
centre of the facade, a distance litthe more than half the span between 
the horns. Here the frontal walling is pierced, as already stated, by the 
external opening of the passage leading into the chamber. The passage is 
12 feet long and 2 feet 6 inches wide, contracting about the middle of its 
length to 1 foot 5 inches. Its walls are faced with coursed masonry, and 
slabs are not used; the same is true of the chamber into which the passage 
opens. This has the shape of a trefoil in plan, having three recesses, two 
lateral and a terminal, which is the largest. The whole chamber measures 
only 6 feet in length, and in breadth 7 feet, measured from the back of one 
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transeptal recess to the back of the other. The walls are carefully built 
in courses and still stand 4 feet 9 inches high. They are vertical without 
inward inclination or corbelling, and all the angles are sharp, not rounded. 

The Vementry Cairn (fig. 2 and Pl. VI) stands at the north-west corner 
of the island on the top of a hill, which rises 298 feet above the sea at its 
base. It occupies practically the whole breadth of a ridge near the 
summit of the hill, and is placed with its morphological axis across the 
ridge. The ground falls away steeply both at the back of the cairn and 
in front of the facade, so that any area which might be termed a forecourt 
is very shallow and restricted. The tomb rises from a stone-built founda- 
tion which has the same shape as the ground plan of the Punds Water 
Cairn, except that it is less triangular due to the fagade here being shorter 
relatively to the transverse diameter of the cairn. 

The frontal facade (Pl. VI, 2) consists of loosely constructed walling 
faced in great part by large low slabs closely fitted where they join, and 
there is here no permanent portal opening. Im its present condition the 
end stones of the facade have not the pillar-like character of those seen 
at Punds Water and the Hill of Dale (v. infra), but as there has been dis- 
turbance at both horns the stones which originally finished the facade 
may have been removed. It is even possible that the two outcrops of 
rock indicated in the plan (fig. 2) may have been accepted by the builders 
as completing the design. The concave front of the fagade measures 38 feet 
along the masonry and about 36 feet along the chord of the slight are. 

The monument is not a cairn in the strict sense of the term, as the 
Punds Water structure is. The chamber and passage leading into it 
occupy the heart of a solid mass of masonry circular in outline, which 
rises 5 feet above the foundation, contracting as it ascends, as if tt might, 
originally, have had a domical form. The top, however, is disturbed and 
the chamber is exposed. This has the trefoil form characteristic of this 
type of tomb in Shetland, and measures some 9 feet by 10 feet 6 inches 
at most. The inner wall-face, which survives to a height of nearly 5 feet, 
is formed of large stones, and the interior is occupied by heavy flags which 
probably formed the roof. The passage which runs through the thick wall 
of the tomb is 12 feet long and 2 feet wide, with a height of 2 feet from 
the present level of the floor. It had originally been roofed with lintels, 
and the three innermost of these are still in place. The outer end of the 
passage has been ruined, and the exact position of the entrance cannot be 
defined. Of this again later on. 

The base of the circular building described above is set back some 
2 feet from the edge of the foundation, behind it and at the sides, and 
the two are concentric. In front, however, the outer wall-face of the 
circular structure curves inwards to the line of the passage, to complete 
the circumference, while the border of the foundation platform, inclining 
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outwards on each side, is continued to meet the ends of the frontal facade 
at sharp angles, to form the conspicuous horns of the monument. 





ASSUMED FLOOR LEVEL 
WALL CHAMBER PASSAGE 


SECTION A-B 





Ve wos 10 20 FEET 
— Care 
Fig. 2. Heel-shaped Cairn, Vermentry. [Cromn copyright. 


It follows from this disposition of parts that on the flanks of the circular 
solid mass of masonry, behind the horns and between it and the frontal 
facade, there is a space now occupied by loose stones. On the south- 
east they have no orderly arrangement, but it is to be noted that the 
stones here forming the surface of the foundation platform are almost all 
slabs. On the south-west side the appearances suggest that the material 
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between the facade and the circular wall-face had been laid in courses 
(Pl. VI, 2). The conclusion to be drawn would seem to be that the “cairn” 
was completed in front—although there is no evidence of bonding on the 
wall-face—by a building of stones less solidly put together, and that this 
has collapsed in course of time, leaving the frontal wall of the circular 
building exposed in front and on its flanks. 

Tt has been stated above that the outer end of the lintelled passage is 
ruinous. Between this and the facade there is a quantity of loose material, 
and the arrangement of the stones in this mass indicates that the passage 
was originally continued to the central point of the facade. There is 
now no opening to the exterior in the frontal walling, but it does not follow 
that there was not one originally. It is quite possible that the tomb was 
closed after the last Interment in it. 

Cairn on Mill of Dale.—Overlooking Dale Voe from the west is a high 
ridge named the Hill of Dale. On the shoulder of this, some 700 feet 
above sea-level, there is a cairn upon 
which some excavation was carried out 
in order to discover if it belonged to the 
heel-shaped category. When its margin 
was defined it was revealed that the 
cairn was surrounded by a low wall 
(Pl. VI, 3) except round its convex 
side (fig. 3), and that there had been a 
frontal facade with pillar stones at its 
extremities (Pl. VI, 3). The facade 
measured 33 feet 6 inches, and the up- 
ae F ioreer Tight stones stood 3 feet 6 inches and 

} este 2 feet 5 inches respectively above ground 

[Crown copyright. level. The distance from the facade to 

Fig. 3, Heel-shaped Cairn, Hillof Dale. the convex border of the cairn was 23 feet 

6 inches. ‘This margin was defective, and the disturbance of the material 
extended into the heart of the cairn. As there was no admixture of earth 
among the stones of the cairn, the spade could not be used, but an 
attempt was made to discover if a chamber existed by removing the stones 
by hand down to ground level. This was first carried out along the 
morphological axis, but nothing to show the presence of a chamber or 
passage was revealed. The centre of the cairn had been much disturbed, 
and either the heart of the cairn had been torn out and the chamber 
destroyed by some former exeavators or the cairn had never been 
chambered. Time did not permit of the removal and replacement of all 
the stones of the cairn en masse, nor was the labour available: so the 
examination had to be postponed and left inconclusive. That a closed 
cist or cists remained unexposed in the mass of stones is possible, and 
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this solution of the problem will be referred to later on. An object of 
steatite showing tooling was picked up from among the stones. 

Fifteen structures, situated chiefly in Northmaven and in Walls and 
Sandsting, have been included in the Inventory of the Ancient Monuments 
Commission as examples of cairns of this special local type. All are much 
ruined and some are represented by mere fragments. Plans of a few of 
these are reproduced in figs. 4and 5. It will be observed that the trefoil form 
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of the chamber is not universal. At Vivilie Loch (fig. 5, a), while the 
angular character of the chamber is retained, the transeptal recesses are 
enlarged at the expense of the apical, and one of them is distorted. The 
chamber in a second cairn at Mangaster (fig. 4,5) has taken a rounded form, 
and the transeptal antechamber has been merged with the chamber proper. 
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Fig. 6, Heel-shaped Cairns: o, Vivilio Loch; b, Tunlale Water. 


At some sites the remains are so ruinous and confused that identification 
of the monument is very difficult, and sometimes quite impossible without 
excavation, and this is also difficult, for generally it involves the lifting 
by hand of stones of large size. Such a structure is “The Benie Hoose” 
near Ishister, Whalsay, but a recent excavation in the disturbed upper 
layer of the site yielded the first piece of Neolithic pottery to come from 
Shetland. Tt was “a portion of an undecorated carinated dish of Unstan 
type"; other finds were so-called rude stone implements of Shetland 
type, a small flint scraper, fragments of steatite, and “a large clay yessel 
showing an incrustation of soot.” 

We must now leave the mainland of Shetland with its satellite isles 
and go to Unst, the most northerly island of the group, to consider some 
other complications respecting cairns of the type being described. 

Looking over Balta Sound from the north is a long ridge which rises 
at its eastern end into two low hills named the Peerie and the Muckle 
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Heog respectively, The latter approaches a height of 500 feet above the 
sea; the Peerie Heog is some 100 feet lower. The rock is here serpentine, 
and the two Heogs are covered with irregular outcrops and scattered 
masses of the rock, all of the strong yellow colour which the serpentine 
here assumes in weathering, on account of the chromium in its com- 
position. The jointing of the rock is such that it splits off in large angular 
blocks, many having an irregular cuboidal form. At three situations 
accumulations of these uncompromising boulders form conspicuous cairns. 
One of them, and the smallest, on the Peerie Heog, is quite indeterminate. 
The largest mass stands on the summit of the Muckle Heog and consists 
of a confused mass of rough angular and squarish yellow boulders spread 
over a large area. Examination shows traces of a wall on the south side 
marking the probable base of the cairn, but nothing positive can be made 
out by simple observation, 

The cairn entered the archeological record in 1863 when Mr George 
Roberta read, before the Anthropological Society of London, a paper 
giving an account of discoveries made at this site.t His information was 
received from Mr Edmondstone of Buness, and was to the effect that 
during an “excavation made for the planting of a fishing signal" a 
“Kistvaen of unusual size was displayed” which on being opened was 
found to contain ‘‘a large number of human bones & skulls.” The chief 
point in his paper, however, was the record, again at second hand, of the 
finding of a second cist which yielded a skull, some bones of ox, and six 
“wrns or rather vessels formed for domestic uses out of a soft chloritic 
schist.” The urns were figured and described in the paper. while the 
skull waa pictured and fully described by Mr C. Carter Binke. A year 
later the site was visited personally by Mr Ralph Tate, and his report to 
the Anthropological Society is published in its Memoirs* He “set 
labourers to work in removing the enormous accumulation of stones 

_. that encumbered the top of the hill... The account given of the 
results of the examination of the eairn is very difficult to follow; two 
semi-circular walls were stated to have been revealed on the east side 
16 feet apart, but what part these had in the general layout does not 
appeur. Scattered human bones and fragments of steatite urns were 
suid to have been found inside the inner wall, where “the skeletons and 
urns which were the subjects of Mr Roberts's paper were obtained.” He 
found no cist and no cist covers among the stones, and his description 
of the discoveries is so different from that of Mr Roberts that it is 
unnecessary to follow his confused account further. The present state of 
the cairn is even more hopeless than Mr Tate found it in 1865, Apart 
from the short stretch of walling seen, no structural arrangement is obvious, 


t Mom. Anthrop, Soc, London, vol. |. (L8o3-04), pp. SO0-208, 
© Fbid., vol, ii, (1805-00), pp. 240-342. 
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but a line of stones in the debris running across the cairn suggested the 
possibility, in light of what will be mentioned about the third cairn, of 
a frontal facade. The evidence, however, for this cairn being included 
in the heel-shaped category is slender and a final judgment could be arrived 
at only by a complete clearing of the site. 

The third cairn (fig. 6) lies in a gully at the foot of the steep west face 
of Muckle Heog. Jt is better preserved than either of the others, but 
it is composed of the same rough irregular and refractory material, and a 
more complete study of the cairn is very desirable. The debris covers 

Janney an area measuring 45 feet from north 

to south and 52 feet from east to west, 

and at places it is spread as much as 
7 feet bevond its original outline. <A 
series of stones can be traced continu- 
ously in the debris following a slightly 
curved line, with a span of 41 feet 
6 inches between two upright stones, 
and this has been taken to represent 
the remains of a frontal facade such 
\ as occurs in the heel-shaped type of 

} ios «(CO 10 BOFEET cairn. There is no sign of a portal or 
este, passage or chamber, but two cists, now 

[Crown copyright. empty, are exposed in situ and a third 

Fig. 6. Heel-shaped Cairn, Mackie Heog. = wae apparently visible in 1863.1 The cists 
are formed of large flags set on edge in the usual way, and are somewhat 
larger and more massive than the ordinary "short cist’’ of the Bronze Ape; 
the measurements of No. 1 are 4 feet 6 inches long, 2 feet 9 inches to 3 feet 
broad, and 2 feet 3 inches deep; of No. 2, 4 feet long, 2 feet 3 inches broad, 
and 2 feet 3 inches deep. This cairn affords the only evidence as yet 
fortheoming, unless the cairn on the Hill of Dale (v. spre) should prove 
to have been cisted and not chambered, that the twpe survived into the 
period when burial in closed short cists had become the prevailing practice. 

To sum up. The so-called heel-shaped cairn is characterised by 
(a) a long and slightly concave facade formed of walling, or walling faced 
with slabs, longer than the diameter of the cairn it faces, and also longer 
than its depth, and finished as a rule at its extremities by upright stonés even 
when there is no other orthostatic feature in the cairn; and (6) a relatively 
small chamber approached by a passage and typically trefoil in shape— 
i.e. with two lateral recesses and a terminal one, which is the largest, and 
without any insertion of slabs to divide the passage, or the parts of the 
chamber, from one another, (c) There is some evidence that the chamber 
may be replaced by a closed cist or cists. 





' Mem. Anthrop. Soc. London, vol. il, p. 200, 
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As has already been stated, the cairns of the heel-shaped variety have 
not been met with outside the Shetland Islands. It is therefore of some 
interest to inquire as to the place to be assigned to them among the other 
varieties of chambered cairns. 

In the first place, they must be included in the category of passage 
tombs—and are therefore to 
be linked with the northern 
group of Scottish chambered 
cairns—both on this account 
and because the frontal are — 
has the form of a continuous 
walling. A so-called short- 
horned cairn presents a cer- 
tain resemblance to one of 
the heel-shaped variety, and 
the question arises whether 
the Shetland cairn can be con- 
sidered as a degenerated form 
of this Caithness type. If 
the plan of the Vementry 
tomb (fig. 3) be compared 
with that of the Garrywhin 
eairn figured on p. 247 of 
Joseph Anderson’s Scotland 
in Pagan Times: Bronze and 
Stone Ages, and reproduced 
here in fig. 7, it will be obvious, 
that if the posterior horns ; 
were removed, and the frontal - 
are elongated and flattened, 
the outline of the Caithness 
cairn would become that of 
the Shetland tomb. Further, 
if the wall seen in the heart of the Garrywhin cairn were thickened until 
its outer face came to the surface, we would have the circular building 
seen at Vementry. Again, if the divisional slabs were removed from the 
chamber its plan would be quite like that of the trefoil chamber of the 
heel-shaped cairn. But these are all fundamental alterations—and there 
are some other distinguishing structural features that may point to a 
different conclusion—although evidences of degeneration are not to be 
denied. 

As far as the chamber is concerned, degeneration may be recognised 
in the simple rounded form of the chamber at the ruined cairn at Mangaster 
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(fig. 4, 6). But in its complete form the absence of divisional slabs dis- 
tinguishes the trefoil chamber from the tripartite gallery of the Caithness 
eairns and from the small bicameral chamber at Callernish. In ground 
plan it most closely resembles the cruciform chamber of some Trish passage 
tombs in Meath and Sligo. Again, its transeptal recesses distinguish it 
from the simple rounded chambers such as those of the Inverness cairns 
at Clava and Avielochan. 

The most significant character of the Shetland cairn type, however, 
is the emphasis on the frontal are. It is elongated and aggrandised, as 
it were, at the expense of the body of the cairn, and this feature must be 
analysed in some detail. The frontal are is considerably greater than 
the transverse diameter, as already pointed out, but the span between 
the horns is also great compared to the length of the morphological axis. 
At Mangaster it is nearly twice as long as this dimension, so that the form 
of the cairn is that of an equilateral triangle with its apex rounded off. 

It has long been recognised that the horned character of our long cairns 
+c reminiscent of a similar feature of the plan of certain of the so-called 
Giants’ Graves in Sardinia. Briefly described, the structural features of 
these Sardinian tombs are an elongated building containing a gallery, 
entered at the centre of a frontal facade by a portal; this may be only a 
hole cut in a tall central flagstone, or a doorway (fig. 8) bounded by the 
central pair of the orthostats forming the arc. The facade has widespread 
arms or horns marking off an area of ground as a forecourt, The span 
between the horns is considerably wider than the tomb building, and the 
frontal setting of erect stones is continued on each side into the outer 
wall of the structure enclosing the tomb chamber. 

The frontal facade and the forecourt had in every probability some 
ritual significance, and the tradition of this seems to have survived in the 
construction of our northern long cairns. 

The segmented chambered cairns of the south-west and west of 
Seotland and north of Ireland show, when the monument is entire, a 
facade of isolated stones set upright in a semicircle, the central pair of 
which form the jambs of a portal into the segmented gallery. The span 
of the horns is greater than the breadth of the chamber, but does not 
exceed the breadth of the covering cairn, of which the chamber occupies, 
normally, one extremity. 

In the north of Scotland the segmented chambered cairns are replaced 
by the horned cairns. These show fundamental differences in chamber 
eonstruction, but the forecourt and frontal-are features are presumably 
repeated in the bay between the horns and the walling which bounds it, 
The facade is no longer orthostatic, but consists of a single or double wall, 
which is continued at the horns into an identical walling marking the base 
of the cairn (the peristalith). 
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Across the Pentland Firth, in the Orkney Islands, as has already been 
pointed out, horned cairns are few in number, and the so-called stalled 
eairns have neither frontal are nor forecourt. It is interesting then to 
find that in Shetland the frontal are assumes a prominent part in the 
design. At the Pundswater cairn the facade consists, like the frontal arcs in 
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Fig, 8. Plan and elevation, Giant's Grave, at Sas Prigionas, Sardinia, after Dr Dancan Mackenzie. 


Caithness, of a built wall, At Vementry the addition of a facing of slabs 
touching one another is a very unusual feature. The elongation and 
flattening of the arc in both cases is also peculiar, but the erection of upright 
stones at the horns where there is no other orthostatic feature in the 
monument is a unique arrangement. It is of special interest because it 
is a hint of the practice that was followed in the construction of the 
facade in Sardinia. Fig. 8, reproduced from a Memoir by Dr Duncan 
Mackenzie,' illustrates this feature as seen at a tomb at Sas Prigionas 
in Sardinia. The facade consists apparently of slabs set erect touching 


Papers of the British School of Archeology at Rome, vol. v. p. 100. 
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one another, and its horns are marked by stones more massive and 
taller than any others of the setting save the central portal pair. 
There the placing of more massive stones at the horns may have had 
some architectural purpose, and it is difficult to assign any other reason 
for the presence of the rather tall uprights at Pundswater and Dale. It is 
perhaps rash to push this comparison on such evidence as is available, but 
it is permissible to suggest that in this structural detail we have another 
link between our northern chambered cairns and Mediterranean tradition. 

The general conclusion as to the status of the heel-shaped cairn is that 
it is not simply a degenerate Orkney or Caithness monument, but is a variety 
of chamber tomb developed independently in Shetland by people with 
traditions of their own, who perhaps reached the islands, not by way of 
the north of Scotland, but directly from south and west. 

Before realising the possible significance of the contrast between the 
monuments of the chambered-cairn period in Orkney and Shetland, I was 
inclined to ascribe it to the lack in Shetland of the superb material for 
drystone building so abundant in Orkney. It is to that abundance, and 
to the relative ease with which stupendous flags could be quarried and 
wrought, that the triumph of the chamber builders, culminating in the 
incomparable tomb of Maeshowe, was due. To this also may be attributed 
the absence of signs of decadence referred to earlier. It contributed to a 
long persistence of the chamber-cairn culture in Orkney. The cult of the 
collective tombs seems to have resisted the encroachment of that of the 
Beaker folk in respect of burial custom. No instance has yet come to 
light in Orkney of a cist burial associated with a beaker. Further, the 
presence of barbed arrow-heads in chambered tombs in the islands seems 
to point to their late date, or long persistence. The evidence indicates 
that the cult of the chambered cairns underwent continuous development, 
and reached its highest point in Orkney, and that it survived against 
intruding influences in these islands longer than elsewhere. 


Iam indebted to the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office for permission 
to reproduce the photographs on Pl, VI and figs. 1 to 6. 


t One such has been recorded in Shetland, Proc. Soc. Ant, Scol., vol. bevii. p. $4. 
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EXCAVATIONS ON THE ESTATE OF MEITKLEOUR, PERTHSHIRE, 
1939. By I. A. RICHMOND, M.A., F.S.A., F.S.A.Scor. 


(1) A RomMAN SIGNAL-TOWER ON THE Biack Hi. 


The Black Hill lies at the east end of the parish of Caputh, on the 
north bank of the River Isla, about one mile above the watersmeet of Isla 
and Tay. It is the tallest of a small and isolated group of glacial hammocks, 
and rises 58 feet above the gravel-and-sand carse of the Stormont, which 
it commands. In shape it resembles a tadpole, with globular head tailing 
off in a sinuous curve. As has long been known, the head or summit of 
the hill is crowned by a small earthwork, not unlike a disk-barrow in 
appearance: and, on the assumption that appearance connoted reality, 
excavations were undertaken there by the Hon. John Abercromby in 
May 1903 (Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. xxxviii. pp. 82-87). It was soon 
realised, however, that the work was not a barrow, but a small fortification, 
fairly regularly planned, crowning the hill. It had a V-shaped ditch and 
a rampart of “dark mould” (op. cit., p. 83), and it was thought that the 
ditch did not appear on the steep northern side of the hill. The meagre 
relics consisted of iron nails, glass, and the end of a bronze pin, which 
“may be part of a fibula.” The glass, it was said, closely resembled 
“similar glass at the Museum from Roman camps and sites, and is itself 
probably Roman” (op. cit., p. 86). 

In 1935 the site was visited by the writer and Mr James McIntyre, 
who were at that time examining putative Roman sites in Scotland. 
We were impressed by the similarity of the site to such works as Roy's 
signal-station north of Ardoch, and we felt that the relics recovered by 
Abercromby justified the hypothesis that the work was a Roman signal- 
station. When the position of the hill in relation to the known Roman 
fortress at Inchtuthil was taken into account, suspicion increased that, 
despite the heavy damage incurred during the excavations of 1903, fresh 
examination might yet reveal the characteristic features of a Roman 
signal-tower in timber or stone, enclosed by a rampart and ditch. The 
examination seemed the more desirable, since no trace could now be found 
of the relics recovered in 1903. 

Permission to excavate was accordingly sought from Mr Mercer Nairn, 
owner of the site, and readily granted through his factor, Mr John Renton. 
But, owing to preoccupation with the site at Fendoch, advantage was not 
taken of the offer until 1939, when this Society made a grant to the writer for 
the purpose. Cross-sections of the defences soon revealed the V-shaped ditch 
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noted by Abercromby, and added considerably to his information. The 
ditch follows a not quite regular course, encircling the summit of the hill, 
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Fig. 1. Plan of Black Hill Signal-tower, Meikleour. 


Abercromby's trenches are defined by 
dota and dashes. 


and does in fact run on its north side, but is interrupted by a narrow 
eauseway of undisturbed subsoil at the point where Abercromby cut his 
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trench (fig. 1). The profile is V-shaped, but there is the narrow square 
channel at the bottom, as is typical of the Roman fossa fastigata, The 
depth at the outer scarp is only about 2 feet 6 inches, but this apparent 
weakness is due to the steep slope of the hill and is compensated by an 
inner scarp of 7 feet 9 inches, formed by cutting down the slope. The 
effective width is some 15 feet, and the upeast has been disposed in a shallow 
spread mound (not noted on fig. 1) beyond the outer scarp. 

The rampart, which is separated from the ditch by a distinct if narrow 
berm, is not formed of, upeast from the diteh, which would be yellow 
sand or gravel, but of dark-coloured material, sufficiently distinctive to 
have probably given the hill its name. It was built in evident layers or 
blocks. But the material of which it is formed is so sandy that rain- 
water has percolated through and through it. Thus, although the lamin- 
ated structure was clearly visible to the eye, percolation, or leaching, 
had in this very exposed position washed out the normal traces of humus, 
denoting blocks of turf, leaving, as Dr Arthur Raistrick reports, only a 
dark pellicle, coating each grain of sand, to tell us that humus was once 
present. The effect of this staining, however, combined with the recogni- 
tion of structure in blocks, is to dissociate the rampart completely from 
the subsoil and to place it in the well-known class of Roman ramparts 
eomposed of blocks of turf or humus, It was 12 feet wide at the base, 
and still stands 3 feet 8 inches high. It enclosed a space about 19 feet 
square, with rounded corners. The entrance had been on the north. 
Although trees prevented an examination of the actual passage, its 
existence was shown by an interruption of the ditch, in the centre of the 
north side, forming a natural causeway some 7 feet wide to which allusion 
has already been made. 

Within the area thus defended, Abercromby had dug (op. ett., fig. 1, p. 85) 
at least two large and deep pits, penetrating for 4 or 5 feet into the subsoil, 
Our first task was to rediscover and to isolate these, in order to learn how 
much of the internal space remained unexcavated. It was soon evident 
that the pits lay in opposite corners of the area. Elsewhere, therefore, 
the old surface was skinned by wide trenches, which presently disclosed 
three large round post-holes, each about 18 inches wide: two of these 
are diagonally opposite, at the north-east and south-west corners, while the 
third (Plate VIII) lies some 4 feet from the south-west corner. They thus 
form part of a building 14 feet square, which is the internal dimension of 
the standard turret on Hadrian's Wall. Further, they retained the 
impress of timbers | foot square. There can be no doubt that uprights 
of this scale, exactly comparable with the gate-tower timbers of Fendoch, 
held a high tower, The two adjacent posts may be taken to have held 
the door-frame. And in this connexion a small point observed by Aber- 
cromby may be regarded as significant. He records (op. cit., p. 84) that 
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“a narrow trench, afterwards enlarged, was made westwards just south 
of the tree,”’ that is, across the site of the inner hole: and here was found 
“a squarish freestone,”’ exhibiting ‘‘on one face a countersunk hole, 1} 
inch in diameter and 4 inch deep.” There can be little doubt that this 
object, hitherto unexplained because its association with the post-holes 
remained unknown, had been the pivot-hole of the door. 

Excavation did not produce further relics, except one more iron nail, 
of hand-made square section. But it is nevertheless possible to say that 
the excavation not only amply confirms the Roman date suggested by 
the previous relies, but definitely connects the work with a Roman structural 
type. This is the wooden tower, enclosed by rampart and ditch, of the 
kind so well known in Roman Scotland already. It may be remarked, 
however, that, while the type of tower is more or less constant, the en- 
closures vary. The well-known Gask series, with the exception of No. 5, 
exhibits no rampart. The Ardoch series, exemplified by Kaims Castile * 
and Roy's signal-post,* closely resembles the present example. None, 
however, is closely dated within the Roman period, nor has fortune enabled 
us to offer a close date for this one. An answer as to date must await 
the discovery of others in the same series. 

The concluding remark raises the question of purpose. The tower 
is placed in a curious position. It does not, as might be expected, face 
Inchtuthil, 2} miles away. Its immediate objective is two isolated gaps 
or passages in a large linear earthwork, which runs across the plain some 
500 yards away at the nearest point. The earthwork is known as the 
Cleayen Dyke, and its highly distinctive characteristics are described 
below. , 


(2) Toe CLEAVEN Dykes, A Roman Lies. 


While the earlier Scottish archwologists frequently refer® to the 
Cleaven Dyke, there are few accurate descriptions of its features and 
course. The visible remains, known since 1772, consist of a large mound 
now approximately 30 feet wide at the base and 5 feet high, set equi- 
distantly between two shallow flat-bottomed ditches, 16 feet wide and 
2 feet deep, which lie 150 feet apart from centre to centre. The mound 


* Kaima Castle, Proce. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. xxxv. p. 19, fig. 2. 

* Roy, Military Antiquities, pls. x, xxxi; see also Richmond and Molntyre, Arch, Journal, vol. 
xciii. p. 313, fig. 3, for a more recent interpretation of the alte. 

* Pennant, Tour of Scotland (1772), Appendix XV, p. 452. The “mount exploratory" probably 
refers to the large motte at Cargill. But in O.8.A. (1793), vol. ix, p, 506, a0. Caputh, where the Dyke te 
described, the Kev. W. Innerarity makes an explicit reference to the Black Hill as follows: “In this 
aren there are several exploratory mounts; one, apparently artificial (now ealled the Blackhill, and 
Planted with firs), stands near the head of the supposed bridge, and from the remains of » fortification 
on the top, seems to have been designed to cover the laniling-place.” The NUS.A. has nothing whatever 
to say of the work, James Knox, in his Topography of the Banin of the Tay (1831), p. 64, notes that “the 
Cleaven Dyke has openings at the west end and middle, where the gates were probably situated.'* 
But Knox does not specifically refer to the gaps. 


Fig. 2. Section of Ceaven Dyke, weet of the Blairgowrie Eoad, Metkloour, 


CLEAVEN DYKE, PERTHSHIRE 
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is thus separated from either ditch by a berm 
approximately 50 feet wide. It is also evident 
that in cross-section the mound has a volume 
considerably greater than that of the ditches 
combined (fig. 2). 

An explanation of the last point may be 
developed from the evidence of three sections, 
cut through the earthwork in 1901. These 
revealed that the mound was composed of 
sand and gravel, such as the ditches must 
have produced: but this material had been 
retained at the edges “with a kind of clayey 
sand . . . for a distance probably of 2 yards, 
the object of this being evidently to prevent 
the gravel and sand from slipping" (Proe. Soe, 
Ant. Scot., vol. xxxvi. p. 234). These condi- 
tions were observed again in three sections 
eut across the work in 1939. The character 
of the “kind of clayey sand” was much as 
described by Dr Thomas Ross. But it felt to 
the touch like material principally composed 
of humus; and analysis revealed that it was 
precisely the same as the turf or humus from 
the Black Hill earthwork, already described 
above. Further, there were definite traces of 
a cap of the same material: while at one point 
it could be seen that the kerb had been built 
and the mound retained in steps. It is thus 
clear that we are dealing with a mound com- 
posed not merely of upcast from the ditches, 
but of humic material disposed in a cap and 
revetments. One source at least of the extra 
material in the cross-section is therefore plain. 

A second source whence extra material 
may have been derived is the large 50-foot 
berms. It is noteworthy that: these exhibit, 
when compared with the surrounding land- 
surface, a markedly flat appearance, as if 
they had been deliberately stripped or 
levelled, Apart from the revetment and 
capping in humic material, these wide berms 
are in many ways the most remarkable feature 
of the earthwork. 
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The existing sector of the Dyke runs through the Meikleour plantations 
known! as the North and South Woods, for a distance of 2070 yards, 
It crosses somewhat obliquely the main road from Perth to Blairgowrie, 
at 150 yards south of the twelfth milestone from Perth, leaving 1530 yards 
of the earthwork to west of the road, The earliest mention of the work 
in archeological literature * is in 1772, and there is reason to think that 
by then the state of the remains was not very different from what it is 
at present, seeing that upon Stobie’s Map of Perthshire, published in 
1811, the work is shown amid plantations covering the same area as to-day. 

The course followed by the Dyke is usually taken to be “ perfectly 
straight'’ (Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. xxxvi. p. 235). Though correct as 
applied to the general course, this description is not strictly true in detail. 
At 120 yards west of the Perth-Blairgowrie road, the mound and ditches, 
hitherto running 61 degrees west of north, turn 10 degrees southwards. 
This direction is maintained for 183 yards. when there is a northward 
turn of 21 degrees, and at 130 yards farther east the works resume their old 
line. The reason for the change in direction appears to be a desire to 
approach at right angles a passage through the work immediately west 
- of the Perth-Blairgowrie road, where the south ditch is interrupted by a 
38-foot gap. The main road has swept away the east side of the ecorre- 
sponding gaps in the mound and the north ditch, leaving to view only their 
western butt-ends, Modern gravel-pits also impinge upon the causeway, 
helping to obscure the feature and to explain why it has hitherto remained 
unobserved. The centre of the gap is 140 yards east of the 10-degree 
change of direction already noted. Less obscure, however, is a second gap 
in the work, situated 220 yards east of the turn where the main course 
is resumed. This is 6) feet wide. No excavation was carried out in the 
eastern gap, but an examination of the west gap showed that no laid 
road had passed through it. The humus kerbing of the mound, however, 
clearly defined its butt-end and is here not less than 6 feet wide at the 
base, 

Beyond the wood towards the west no trace of the work is now to 
be seen in the ploughed field (No. 994), though an air-photograph shows 
the ditches just before they reach the little runner at the north end of the 
field. They are still continuing the same straight line. Eastwards, the 
mound can be seen making its way across field 1035, and it is again visible 
as a gentle swelling at the north end of field 1066, just south of the twelfth 
milestone on the road from Dunkeld to Coupar-Angus. No further remains 
can be detected, but these observations increase the known length of the 
work to 2970 yards. There is, however, no reason why the work should 
not have run straight to the River Isla, as tradition asserts that it did. 


* Ordnance auth Map, 25-ineh seale, Perthshire, Ixiii. 11 and 15; 6-inch scale, biti, 8B, 
I See oote 8: p. 40) 
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At this point the nature of the work requires further discussion, So 
far as the evidence of sections and field-observation goes it is of uniform 
construction throughout. It consists of upeast from two shallow flat- 
bottomed ditches, enclosed between revetments and a cap of humic 
material. This turf or humus is distinguishable by colour, but has been 
s0 heavily permeated or leached by water as almost to have destroyed 
the evidence from microscopic analysis. The bank thus formed is the 
most prominent feature of the work, and its prominence has been increased 
by separating the ditches from it by levelled berms not less than 50 feet 
wide. The whole work thus forms a broad strip of cleared ground, 150 
feet wide over the ditch centres. Its limits are marked by the ditches 
and its axis by a bulky mound. 

The work thus deseribed is evidently not defensive. Its ditches are 
insignificant, giving advantage to neither side and serving only to demarcate 
the strip which they bound, Again, the large low mound, on the middle 
line of the work, is not a high rampart from which the top has been 
removed, for the cap and revetments show that its shape and size have 
changed relatively little since it was first erected. Thus, the work as a 
whole is evidently a boundary-belt, so broad that it could not be mistaken 
for anything else, and furnished with a central mound so that the actual 
boundary line might be clear to all beyond dispute. The work may be 
valueless as a defence: its political significance is strikingly clear. 

The great breadth of the work is perhaps its most remarkable feature. 
Its level 50-foot berms, bounded by the shallow ditches, hint at the reason. 
To-day, the woods through which the work passes have been planted on 
top of it by man; thus, it existed long before the plantations. But the 
flat sandtand-gravel carse which it traverses is by nature tree-bearing, 
and it is reasonable to suppose that when the boundary was first cut it was 
laid out through woodland. This would explain not only the width of the 
work—a ride ina wood must be wide to make an impression—but also the 
fact that the humic material, of which the revetments and cap of the mound 
were composed, is so lacking in form and solidity. Woodland soil can be cut 
in blocks and built as a kerb or a cap, but it is friable, porous, and ultimately 
unretentive of its binding content, exactly like the material which confronts 
us in the mound. Indeed, it is difficult to conceive what other condition 
would more readily explain the state of affairs revealed by the microscope. 

Analogies for the work are at first sight hard to find. It is quite 
unlike British boundary dykes of the Dark Age or the Bronze Age, which 
exhibit neither the wide gaps for passage nor the broad levelled berms 
nor at all commonly the double ditch. On this important question of 
comparison a consultation, verbal and epistolary,’ with Sir Cyril Fox, 


‘ Sir Cyril Fox writes: “Bot no teoe parallel to your dyke ia known to me. The broad openings; 
the broad and levelled berms: these do not occur in my experience in Dark Age carthworks. The 
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whose knowledge of such works in these islands is unrivalled, confirmed 
the verdict unequivocally. The difference has, indeed, been observed in 
print by Mr O. G.S. Crawford, whose wide experience of linear earthworks 
entitles his views to respect: in deseribing a native defensive frontier- 
dyke near Melrose, he observes that at ““no point in its course has the 
earthwork the slightest resemblance to Roman workmanship, and this 
explanation can be entirely eliminated. Except for a portion north of 
Cauldshiels hill the dyke nowhere follows a really straight course, but 
winds irregularly across the moor, In this respect it differs entirely from 
the Cleaven dyke, near Meikleour, in Perthshire, which runs straight as a 
Roman road across the country between the Isla river and some undeter- 
mined point farther west" (Antiquity, vol. x. pp. 348-9). It is evident 
that, when they are confronted by the Cleaven Dyke, both authorities 
turn away from the native dykes, with which they are so well acquainted, 
with a lack of hesitation which inevitably prompts the question whether 
the work may not be Roman. 

Roman frontier-dykes, however, as opposed to frontier walls or palisades, 
are not s0 common as to suggest that many examples will be forthcoming 
for comparison. Yet there is one famous linear earthwork in Britain 
which offers in general design and purpose some striking points of resem- 
blance to the Cleaven Dyke. This is the dyke commonly known as the 
Vallum, which formed the rearward boundary-dyke of the military zone 
of Hadrian’s Wall. True, the similarity is not immediately apparent: 
for the works are conversely planned, the Cleaven Dyke with central 
mound and lateral ditches, the Vallum with lateral mounds and central 
ditch. Granted this variation in design, however, both works perform the 
same function. They cut off, by means of their outer mounds or ditches, a 
broad linear strip of land and mark it as an indisputable boundary by an 
axial feature, namely, a deep ditch or a broad upstanding mound. The 
minds which conceived the two works were thus approaching the same 
problem from the same point of view, if in slightly different manner. Nor 
is the main design of the works, attested as Roman for the Vallum, the 
only feature of Roman guise which the two dykes have in common. Both 
run for a long distance with undeviating course: both exhibit angular 
changes of direction while running straight from point to point; the 
mounds of both are retained by humic revetments so that their profiles 
are sharp and clear to this day; in both, too, a flat-bottomed ditch of non- 
military type is employed. Nor do these numerous points of resemblance 
lose significance when it is recalled that parallels for either are not forth- 
eoming elsewhere. Two dykes so distinctive in themselves, yet so closely 


boundary banks of the Late Bronze Age offer no parallel either, So, asauming that the character of 
the work os described in your letter is constant, I think you are right in hinting at Roman origin, and 
political not military function,” 
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alike in conception and purpose, can hardly have belonged to different 
ages. The Vallum is indisputably Roman. If we introduce at this point 
the fact that the Roman watch-tower on the Black Hill surveys the pas- 
sages through the Cleaven Dyke, the chain of inferential reasoning in 
favour of a Roman origin for this work also seems to be complete. 

The argument for a Roman date will be further reinforced by a con- 
sideration of the purpose of the work in relation to its topography. Earlier 
Scottish archwologists took the Roman date for granted, some fancying 
the Dyke to be the very callum of Agricola’s famous battlefield, where 
legiones pro vallo atetere; others supposing that it bounded, together with 
Tay and Isla, one vast Roman depot. No criticism of these views is here 
warranted, for no student of Roman tactics or castrametation would 
explain the Dyke in such terms to-day. Nevertheless, the old topographers 
were right in seizing upon the situation of the work as the key to its 
function (fig. 3). 

At the east end the Dyke ran to the River Isla. There is no reason to 
suppose that it ran beyond it. Tradition does not say that it did, and the 
parish boundary which so temptingly continues the course seems! to be 
a relatively modern adjustment. It is the Isla, deep and sluggish, which 
then forms a natural moat protecting for eight miles the Roman line of 
advance along Strathmore. This was based (fig. 3) upon a military road 
which crossed the Tay above the waterameet of Tay and Almond and 
extended beyond the permanent fort, recently rediscovered from the air 
at Cardean, near Meigle. In its early phase at least, however, this blockade 
of the Highlands pivoted upon the legionary fortress of Inchtuthil, which 
looked not only north-eastwards to Strathmore but north-westwards to 
the gates of Atholl. On strategic grounds it seems almost axiomatic 
that so long as Roman troops were controlling Strathmore at all, the erucial 
position of Inchtuthil must have been firmly held. And im fact the 
notable series of works, which, as Sir George Macdonald has shown, suc- 
eceded the legionary fortress on the site, attests the tenacity with which 
Roman generalship clung to this key-point. Inchtuthil, however, is not 
sheltered by the Tay. It lies on its farther bank, forming 44 it were a 
huge redoubt or bridge-head fortress, whence troops could readily operate 
against the hill-folk, Immediately in front of it stretches the flat wooded 
earse. Then follows the broken ground of the Stormont, a jungle of lake 
and marsh, indifferently drained by the Lunan Burn. Beyond the jungle 
rise the foot-hills of the Grampians. An obvious need here existed for an 
artificial barrier, blazing through the forest the limits of Cwsar's land: 
for such an operation /imitem scindere was the Roman term.* 


1 This fact emerges from Stobie's Map of Perthshire, where the older parish boundary is shown, 
‘Two days spent in local inquiries from the ecclesiastical authorities revealed only ignorance of the 
tiatter, 

© Tacitus, Annals, i, 60, eifram Coesiam limitennpue a Tiberio coplum acindit, 
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Exactly this need is met by the Cleaven Dyke. The work is said to 
have ended at the Tay: and it does in fact disappear from view not far 
from an old river-bed where the Tay once ran at a stage in its geological 


development far earlier than Roman times. Actually, the Dyke is so 
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Fig. 3. Roman remains in the Tay basin in relation to the Cleaves Dyke, 


planned as to skirt this old river-bed, and to head for the north- -west, 
whither the well-known roadway from Inchtuthil also points. In fact, 
there is no reason to suppose that the work ended where it is now last seen, 
with the effect of exposing the whole front of Inchtuthil, 2 miles distant 
across the haughs. On the contrary, it might be expected to continue 
right across the rolling country until it reached the hills near Dunkeld 
6 miles to the north-west. It is not as if Roman activities were unknown 
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in this region. The road heading in this direction from Inchtuthil has 
already been mentioned. It will also be recalled that the Gourdie quarries, 
whence stone was obtained for the rampart of the fortress and for the 
bath-house, lay 2 miles to the north, within the tract of land which would 
be included by a continuation of the dyke. Thus, it is a reasonable 
hypothesis that the Dyke continued across the plain, so as to define the 
Roman territory on the left bank of the Tay and to cut off the broken 
wooded lands imperfectly drained by the Lunan Burn and its numerous 
lochs. 

If this conception of the Cleaven Dyke is correct, it will now be worth 
while to return to the question of the relation between it and the Black 
Hill signal-tower. In the general scheme the position of the tower is 
significant, for it commands the head of the re-entrant formed by the Isla 
flood-plain. That, however, was not the only consideration in the minds 
of its constructors. The tower is so placed as immediately to survey 
two passages through the Dyke. Such gaps, comparable in breadth with 
those’ of the German /imes, seem to have been rare, for no more occur 
over a length of 1466 yards beyond the western example. Yet these two 
are relatively close to one another. They are best explained as openings 
serving two forest-trails. One of these occupies the important natural line 
of communication between the river-fords of Kinclaven and the Highland 
pass of Glenshee, carrying the only road between Perthshire and Braemar. 
The second serves a route of more local significance and leads to the lowest 
crossing of the Lunan Burn at Littleour. The crossings are not oceupied 
by a paved track: in other words, they were not Roman lines of com- 
munication but local native routes, which here converge upon the river- 
erossing and for which paving was not required on the gravel subsoil. 
On the other hand, it seems necessary to assume that they were passing 
through woodland until they emerged at the cleared limes, since they 
could otherwise have been made to converge upon one opening only. 
This topographical point * usefully confirms the deduction in favour of 
woodland ? to be made from the nature of the subsoil. 

Granted, then, that the trails and the imes which the tower watched 
ran through woodland, the reason for preferring the Black Hill above all 
other possible sites becomes apparent. In wooded country a vantage- 
point which placed the ground-floor of a watch-tower 60 feet above its 


1 Cy. Altes Jagdhaus, Fabricius, ORL., Strocke 4, Cap. &, and passim. 

? One might compare Fox, Personality of Brilain (1035), p. OL, for a not dissimilar argument from 
the distribution of chambered cairns to that of forest-londs. 

* For a speculative estimate of the nature of the woodland the writer ia indebted to Dr J. B. Simpson 
of the Geological Survey, who suggests “one would have thought that pine was the most probable 
dominant, with o sprinkling of oak, elm, birch, alder and willow, and a scrub vegetation of hazel, 
blackthorn, and broom.” Tt may be remarked that while pine is no longer there indigenous, it has 
recenth; boon found in pollen from Roman deposits as fur south as Bonwell and Cockmount on the 
tine of Hadrian's Wall, a5 yet unpublished. 
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whole field of survey was an immense advantage. Add to the height thus 
gained not less than 30 feet for the tower itself, and a point has been gained 
from which every movement far and wide across the /imes could be detected 
and signalled. Indeed, Nature has here provided an eyrie comparable 
with a Norman motte. 

What then were the connexions of this remarkable tower, so con- 
spicuously placed at the key-position in the re-entrant limes, where the 
man-made boundary takes the place of the river, Nature’s moat? It would 
be easy enough to signal to Inchtuthil, 24 miles away, which was probably 
the seat of the nearest garrison. This may well have been the principal 
function of the tower. But watch-towers on Roman frontiers run more 
commonly in series than in single units; and it might be expected that the 
left bank of the Isla was surveyed from other posts in touch with the Black 
Hill. It is perhaps worth while to direct attention to the site of Kemphill, 
a summit overlooking the river north-west of Coupar-Angus, where the 
name itself is suggestive of an earthwork and where, on the very crown 
of the hill, there is a suspiciously flat platform, suggestive of an earthwork 
much reduced by ploughing. The place is in view of Black Hill, and the 
use of the spot by the Ordnance Survey as a minor triangulation-point is 
eloquent of its local command of view. Here, it might be suggested, lay 
the next signal-post on the way to Cardean. 


V. 


THE RAMPARTS OF TRAPRAIN LAW: EXCAVATIONS LIN 
1939. By STEWART H. CRUDEN, F.S.A.Scor. 


Traprain Law, East Lothian, was scheduled in 1923 under the Ancient 
Monuments Acts, 1913-31. Shortly after this event, the First Commis- 
sioner of His Majesty’s Works agreed to entertain certain limitations of 
the powers acquired under the Act whereby a section of the hill, lying to 
the north-east, was leased by the owner to the County Council for quarrying 
purposes. Provision was made for’ the investigation and recording of 
archzeological features, and all important relics recovered were to be 
presented to the National Museum of Antiquities. 

The boundary of the quarry was extended by the County Council with 
the consent of the owner, Lord Traprain, in 1938, involving an area con- 
taining within its southern limit part of the ramparts of the Iron Age 
oppidum, viz. the innermost on the north-east shoulder of the hill. The 
Commissioners then reiterated the earlier conditions and the County Council 
lent the necessary labour for excavations. The Office of Works entrusted 
me with the archwological supervision under the direction of Mr J. 8S. 


“ 
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Richardson, H.M. Inspector of Ancient Monuments, acting in consulta- 
tion with a Committee of the Council of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland. 

The history and geography of Traprain have been fully described by 
Dr Curle in these Proceedings. It suffices therefore to recall here that 
the hill is in shape a pointed oval lying east and west longitudinally, 
360 feet high from base to summit, which is 710 feet above sea-level. It is 
the north side and the east and west ends that are protected by ramparts; 
the south side is sheer cliff and requires no fortification. 

There are at least two defensive systems on Traprain Law, both simple 
in conception and presenting to-day a generally unimposing appearance. 
Surface examination shows the two defences to be characterised by ramparts 
of different profiles, suggesting that they had been constructed upon 
different architectural principles and represented two distinct periods 
of building activity. . 

The slope of the hill is very steep all round and the two ramparts 
belonging to the older system are a considerable distance apart, the upper 
member (rampart 2) being 100 feet higher than the lower (rampart 1); 
both emerge from the quarry at the east end of the hill, where 100 yards 
of their eastern ends have been blasted away. The upper runs along the 
face in an irregular zigzag manner, due, perhaps, to the desire of the 
builders to utilise rock outcrops or to provide sally-points, bastions and 
fields of fire for the sling. But, about half-way along the north side, it 
swings uphill. At this change of direction it is crossed by the later 
defensive system of one rampart (3), which has been running parallel to 
it and 10 feet behind it. This later rampart does not zigzag as much 
as 2. After crossing 2 it continues westwards for 50 yards, then turns 
through a right angle, diving downhill until it meets and merges with 
the lower member of the earlier system. Thereafter it resumes its west- 
ward course, swings round the west end, where it is interrupted by two pairs 
of entrances, and eventually runs into the cliff face on the south side. 

Rampart 2 does not reappear on the surface inside 3, and there is 
no evidence in the nature of heaped turf to suggest that it ever did—or, 
in fact, that it was ever anything else but a branch of 3. However, 
excavation at the point of intersection proved a distinction. This will 
be fully described in due course. Where 1 went to at the western end 
cannot be determined without further excavation. It may, like its fellow, 
(2), have swung uphill and suffered complete demolition, or it may have 
originally occupied the path now followed by 3. In two places rampart 
2 bifureates, once to form a loop, and once to form a branch rampart, 
2a, which runs downhill as a trackway to rampart 1. ; 

The main excavation was on the eastern shoulder of the hill. The 
shoulder is a flat terrace at the present highest point of the quarry face, 

VOL, LXXIV. 4 
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It is 50 feet wide at its widest, and extends from the rampart 3, which 
runs across the brow of the quarry face to the rock which rises steeply 
to the summit of the hill. The rampart peters out into this rock at the 
east end of the hill. A few yards from its termination it is interrupted 


by an entrance connected with a trackway from the bottom of the hill 
(fig. 1). 





THE EAST END OF 
THE LATER RAMPART 


a2 i a a fiat * : 





» Pig. 1. East end of Rampart 3 showing area excavated. 


This stretch of rampart across the quarry top was standing about 
6 feet high from foot to erest, and we excavated a length of 60 feet, and 
extended the excavation inwards across the terrace to the rock, uncovering 
an area of 750 square feet (22 by 34 feet) (fig. 2, and Pl. LX, 1). 

The rampart (figs. 3 and 4) is constructed of a core of turfs laid in layers, 
and faced on either side with a dry-built wall of flat slabs of local whinstone 
laid in courses. The overall width is 12 feet and the average height of the 
facing walls is 3 feet. Estimating by the number of courses that had appar- 
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ently slipped forward, the original height would be about 6 feet. The dis- 
integration of the turf core and the subsidence caused thereby have resulted 
in the facing stones tilting inwards. This inward inclination of the facing 





Fig. 2. Exeayaled area. 


stones, sometimes to an acute degree, according to the severity of the 
subsidence, is the characteristic feature of the rampart ruins. In some 
places the originally horizontal stones are standing vertical. Occasionally 
slab-stones are placed vertically, but not in such a way or to such an extent 
as to deserve classification as a regular feature of the construction, There 


15298 
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were two such stones within the length excavated—one a substitute for the 
horizontal courses, the other lying against them and serving no functional 
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In two places the turf stratification disappeared for a length of 10 feet, 
and the rampart core was made up of disturbed soil, similar in appearance 
and texture to the top soil, save that it dried a lighter powdery colour 
(long section, fig. 4). Each of these breaks in the core coincided with 
external evidence of disturbance—the outside and inside faces were either 





Fig. &. Heartha under Rampart. 


hidden behind a mass of débris or had been pulled down, and the scatter 
of stones along the rampart crest had at these breaks an appearance of 
being heaped, unlike the general distribution obtaining elsewhere, 

In the middle of the rampart, 3 feet below the top of the core, lay a 
well-made hearth, and this lay upon another (fig. 5 and Pls. XI, XII). 
The lower or primary hearth lay in a deposit of sticky black soil which 
was not found over the whole area of the excavation, but mainly beneath 
the eastern end of the rampart. The deposit varied in depth according 
to the dips and crevices in the rock upon which it spread. Its average 
depth was 9 inches, and it died out upon the sloping rock a few feet 
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beyond the inside and outside faces. In one of the crevices was a pocket 
of about 50 pieces of earbonised twigs neatly cut into small sections. 
Almost all the pieces were hazel (see the charcoal analysis appended), 
The approximate depth from the top of the core to the primary hearth 
is 4 feet. This hearth (hearth II in figure) is the shape of a flat-iron 
on plan, 2 feet 6 inches by 1 foot 8 inches im area. It has no kerb and 
is skilfully built with shaped sandstone blocks upon a 3-layer founda- 
tion of sticky black ‘soil overlaid by blue soil, with sandy soil above. 
Each of these layers is 1 inch thick. The bottom layer contains packing 
stones carefully laid across hollows in the rock, for additional stability. 
At the apex of the hearth two thin stones, lying flat and close together, 
suggested paving. They rested upon less than 2 inches of soil. Six 
inches behind the straight side of the hearth was a post-socket. It 
consisted of five thin small stones standing upright and firmly embedded 
In the sticky earth. They were so placed, corner to corner, that they 
formed a roughly circular socket, 7 inches in diameter and 9 inches deep. 
About the hearth curved the stone foundations of a hut wall, built upon 
the rock. The wall described the N.E. quadrant of a circle of radius 
4 feet round the hearth, and lay wholly beneath the rampart, the N. end 
of the curve being tangential to the outer face (Pl. XI, 2), The wall was 
built of small stones, 6 by 6 by 2 inches, and stood 1 foot 6 inches high 
and 2 feet wide. One large stone, 2 feet by 1 foot 6 inches by 9 inches, 
ran through from outside to inside as a binder. At the south end of the 
curve the wall diverged into another curve, but only 2 feet of this was 
traceable. At the N. end there were three rows of thin slabs, 12 by 6 by 
1 inch, placed end to end. The rows were half an inch apart, and the 
stones were upstanding and stood 2 inches above the secondary floor. 
The longest row consisted of three stones. The hearth was wholly cireum- 
scribed by the curve of the wall and was 1 foot 6 inches within it. 

The upper hearth, hearth I, covered part of the wall, and was therefore 
built after its demolition. The upper hearth is separated from the lower 
by a heap of small stones (Pl. XI, 2), 9 inches deep, deposited, no doubt, 
to make up a level bed where the secondary floor was laid. It is rectangular, 
5 by 3 feet in size, bounded by a double kerb and paved with thin sand- 
stone slabs, 12 inches square and frequently overlapping. Small, thin 
sandstone blocks were wedged between the whinstone kerbstones for 
packing. Immediately beneath this hearth lay a piece of bead-rim terra 
sigillata, type 18/31, which provided a second-century terminus post quem 
for the building of the rampart. Several lumps of white powdery clay 
lay nearby. 

The soil around both hearths was strewn with charcoal and unburnt 
bones of domestic oxen. The rampart core which overlay the hearths 
was not of turf, but of the made-up disturbed soil previously referred to. 
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The secondary occupation deposit, of moist brown earth, extended over 
the whole area exposed (fig. 4 and Pl. TX, 2), and was covered with fallen 
stones, which had no distinct architectural plan. Nothing of note was 
disclosed at the west end of the rampart, but beneath the east end was 
hearth I, and 8 feet east of that a platform of five large well-laid flat slabs, 
3 feet square over all, which has been interpreted as the remains of another 
hearth. Near this platform, between it and hearth I, was a pocket of 
earth, about 12 inches in diameter and 9 inches deep, burnt bright orange 
and yellow. 

We followed this deposit across the terrace to the rising rock, which 
was undercut at the occupation level as though to accommodate a shelter 
(section E F, fig. 4). The horizon of scattered stones lay 12 inches below 
the turf. It was impossible to define a beaten floor among the stones, 
and in only one place was it possible to distinguish between fall and founda- 
tion of huts. Two hearths (III and IV), both similar to hearth I, were 
discovered 8 feet and 12 feet out from the rock face, and 2 feet apart. 
They differed from hearth I in that they were bounded by one kerb, 
not two. 

Six feet north of hearth ITT was a line of five post-holes, 12 inches deep 
and 9 inches in diameter, the first three being 12 inches apart, the other 
two about 2 feet 6 inches, and the total length of the row 7 feet 6 inches. 

The secondary occupation deposit averaged 9 inches in depth and lay 
upon either the natural rock or the accumulations of rock splinters which 
filled the hollows, sometimes to a depth of 2 feet. 

The finds are listed at the end of this paper. 

An excavation was conducted farther west, on the north side of the 
hill, to determine the construction of ramparts 2 and 2a and their relation- 
ship with 3. Accordingly, an 8-foot trench was cut downhill through 
those ramparts (fig. 6). 

The outside face of rampart 3 stands upon the rock, which slopes away 
from it downhill at an angle of 45 degrees to the terrace of rampart 2, 
and which is hewn in sharp ridges to discomfit attackers. Upon this 
terrace was a hearth, 6 by 2 feet in area, rectangular at one end and rounded 
at the other, and bounded by a kerb rising 6 inches above the floor. There 
was an obvious difference in the construction of the two ends. The rect- 
angular end was well laid with whinstone flag paving and the kerb stones 
were soundly embedded and properly shaped. The rounded end was 
paved and kerbed with small rounded stones. Beneath the floor of this 
end there was dug earth and similar small stones. The rounded end gave 
the impression of being a distinct hearth, but no proof of this was obtained 
by excavation; two sherds of native pottery came from this hearth. A 
trodden surface, containing charcoal, extended from the hearth inwards 
towards the rock, dying out beneath three large stones lying flat, in a line 
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parallel to the rock face, as though they were the foundations of a wall of 
a hut or enclosure to which, perhaps, the hearth belonged. 

A superficial scrutiny reveals that the outer facing stones of rampart 
2 tilt inwards, like those of 3. However, in this instance, there is no 
inner face. The inward tilting stones project from the edge of the terrace 
as though they were the face of a revetment. The section taken through 
this rampart did not reach the rock face behind the revetment, but 
penetrated a core of small stones of 6 inches in diameter to a depth of 
3 feet. Interspaced in the core, extending from the face to three feet 
within it, were several large stones lying flat and situated about 2 feet 
apart. At the top, where the rampart lay upon the terrace, the face 
stones have slid inwards on to a spread of small stones which may have 
been the original backing. At any rate, the face stones above the lip 
of the terrace must have been backed at one time by a core now gone, 
which had no inside face, as the turf-cored rampart had. The spread of 
stones extended inwards to the hearth and petered out beneath it. This 
suggests that the hearth was constructed after the fall of the rampart, 
but there is no stratigraphy to prove this. The beaten surface on the 
other side of the hearth does not spread over the face of small stones, so it 
is questionable whether the small stones under the hearth are a con- 
tinuation of those outside or a separate bottoming heaped up for the hearth 
to lie upon. 

Rampart 2a is similar to the above, but very much smaller. The 
vertical height of 5 is 13 feet from the terrace to the topmost horizontal 
facing course. The height of 2 is 10 feet, and of 2a 3 feet. 

The intersection of ramparts 3 and 2, 60 feet west of this trench, was 
investigated. As we have said, there was no surface evidence to indicate 
that 2 did continue inside 3 or that it was ever anything else but a branch 
of 3, except for the difference in profile and its appearance of running, 
not into it, but under it. Excavation proved that 2 did indeed run under 3. 

Across the hill, a hundred yards away and much higher up the slope, 
there is another isolated stretch of rampart identical in surface features 
with 2, and, likewise, running along the brow of a natural terrace and in 
the line that 2 would have taken had it continued. Half-way between 
this stretch and the point where 2 disappeared beneath 3, an 8-foot trench 
was dug across this terrace, on the presumed line of the rampart. A mass 
of tumbled stones was revealed, seattered down the slope of the terrace 
in a manner that suggested the demolition of a structure. No stones were 
in position, but, undoubtedly, walling had been constructed here at some 
time. The isolated stretch of rampart guards the roadway which leads 
uphill from one of the entrances at the west end. Thereby justifying its 
existence, it escaped the demolition which destroyed that portion of 2 
rendered useless by the building of 3. 
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The excavation at the intersection was simple. It was already revealed 
that rampart 3 crossed 2 as a distinct construction. This is shown in 
Plate X11,2. There is no evidence of bonding one rampart into the other. | 
The turf core of 3 had disintegrated and the earth was honeycombed with 
rabbit holes. 


THe Frsps. 
The Quarry Site. 


Primary occupation deposit (lig. 7, a) : 

a. Native ware. Including buff-slipped sherds with oblique line of 
fracture. Most of the ware is very coarse, and large grits 
protrude on the surface. 

b. What appears to be the rim of a stone veasel. Mr Eckford, of the 
Geological Survey of Scotland, states that the ridges running 
across the piece are not natural lines of fracture. Unfortunately 
the top of the piece has been broken off. 


Secondary occupation deposit (fig. 7, 6) : 
a. Native ware, coarse, flat base. 
b. Roman ware: 

1. Terra sigillata rim 18/31. Beneath hearth, second century. 

2. Thin grey ware with lattice pattern, second to third century. 

3. Rim, thin grey ware, no lattice pattern. 

4. Fragment of flat-bottomed bowl or pie-dish of Roman fumed 
ware. Antonine date. Very common in Scottish forta of this 
date: never found in the first century. (I am indebted to Miss 
Anne Robertson of the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow, for this 
information.) 

5. Sherd of thin red ware with black slip. 

e. Three Silver Coins: 

Roman Republican. (L. Valerius Acisculus, c. 45 B.c.). Obv. 
Head of Apollo or Sol, r. radiate; behind actsc|vius|. Rev. 
Diana in galloping biga on r.: in ex., L.vAL[BRIVs]. (8.M.C., i. 

. p. 536, No. 4110 ff.) 
Vespasian, Obv. IMPCAESAR [VESPASIANVSAVG] Head of Ves- 
pasian r. laur. Rev. Pax seated 1., bare to waist, holding branch 
in r. and having |. in her lap; around PON MAXx|TR P CosvI] 75 A.D. 
The third coin was too much corroded to admit of certain 
identification, but it may have been a Hadrian. 
. Terret ring of iron; undecorated, with slot in middle of curve. 
Fragments of copper—thin narrow strips folded up, } inch long. 
Cast ring pin-head of silver, shouldered variety with bosses. 
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g. Lamps of iron, doubtful nail-heads, etc. 
h. Fragment of white opaque glass armlet (Kilbride-Jones type 3A. 
Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. \xii. p. 377). 











(a) Primary occupation deposit. 








(6) Secondary occupation deposit. 


Pig. 7. Rimes and bases of pottery. 


i. Amber bead, red, translucent, segmental, perforated, } inch diameter. 
j. Fragment of bead, golden, opaque, circular, perforated. 
k. Two worked flints: 
1. Flint knife with blunted back, thin flake of single-wing shape, 
longer side being working edge; good condition, unpatinated 
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and with sharp edge. Flaked one side only. Primary flaking 
on working edge; secondary flaking on blunted back. 
2. Micro-blade, sharp edges. 
1. Sandstone spindle-whorl. 
m. Fragment, colourless glass rod with pointed end, } inch long. 
n. Miscellaneous stones, whetstones, pounders, rubbers, ete. 


The turf core : 
a. Thin grey sherds, one of Roman and two of native ware. 
6. Fragments, iron and bronze. 
ce. Two small flint scrapers. 


The disturbed soil above hearth I : 
a. Fragment translucent glass armlet, pale green with white linear 
decoration. 
6b, Sherd native ware base. 
ce. Terra sigillata rim. 
d. Piece of iron. 


The trench through ramparts 3, 2, and 2a : 
a. From the hearth—two sherds native ware. 
b. From the foot of the face of 2—polished stone axe-head, badly 
chipped and worn: native sherds. 
ec. From the top soil—thin amber-coloured glazed ware, medieval. 


Reports oN CHARCOAL, STONE, AND BONE. 


I wish to thank the following for their readiness to oblige and promptitude 
in sending me results :— 

Mr M. Y. Orr, of the Royal Botanic Garden, examined the charcoal 
samples and provided the following information :— 

The charcoal from the primary deposit at the quarry site is in 
the proportion, hazel, 59; willow, 8; oak, 3. (The’ samples for this 
analysis were taken from a crevice in the rock floor.) 

Mr Eckford, of the Geological Survey of Scotland, analysed the specimens 
of stone and stated that none had necessarily been imported from a distant 
source. The stones were local whin, sandstone, and quartzite. The flint 
is obtainable from the rivers of the Lammermoors., 

Miss Margery I. Platt, of the Royal Scottish Museum, states that the 
bones collected were wholly of domestic oxen, 


I also wish to thank Sir George Macdonald, for describing the coins; 
and, in conclusion, to Professor Gordon Childe, who recommended me to 
the Office of Works for the supervision of the excavations, I desire to 
acknowledge my debt and express my appreciation. 
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VI. 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE EARLY CHRISTIAN MONUMENTS 
OF SCOTLAND. By CECIL L. CURLE, F.S.A.Scor. (C. L. 
MowBRAY). 


This paper is not intended to be a complete study of the early 
Christian monuments of Scotland. It is an endeavour to establish a 
classification and a tentative chronology, and to review the comparative 
material. 

Although the whole collection of early sculptured stones in Scotland 
forms a very varied series, there is a main group of Christian monuments 
of a distinctive type of which there are more than a hundred still in 
existence. These are distributed over an area extending northwards 
from the River Forth as far as the Shetland Islands, and westwards to 
the Hebrides, the majority, however, being on the east coast (fig. 1). The 
uniformly Celtic character of their decoration makes it clear that in origin 
they go back to the period of the Celtic Church, and that they form part 
of the great group of early Christian monuments which extend over 
Ireland, the Isle of Man, Wales, and parts of England, as well as Scotland. 
But, although belonging to this series, the Scottish! sculptures show a 
definite originality. The slab with a cross, as opposed to the free-standing 
cross of Ireland and Northumbria, developed, as in the Isle of Man, into 
the national type of monument. It is an erect, rectangular slab of stone, 
sculptured in low relief, with a decorative cross on one or both sides of the 
monument, and the remaining space filled with ornamental or symbolic 
motives, animal carving, and figure scenes. The art is characterised by 
the extraordinary intricacy of the decorative motives and the vigour of 
the animal carvings. 

Since Romilly Allen and Joseph Anderson published, in 1903, The 
Early Christian Monuments of Scotland, there has been no detailed study 
of these monuments. This book is still the standard work of reference 
on the subject. In it are photographs or drawings of all the monuments 
then known, and a detailed analysis of the decorative motives. It was 
followed, in 1904, by Romilly Allen's Celtie Art in Pagan and Christian 
Times. His is the pioneer work on the subject on which much of this 
paper is based. No very precise dating was at that time possible, and not 
much work had been done on the comparative material in the rest of the 
British Isles. Since then a considerable number of books and papers 
have been published on the art of the Celtic Church in Ireland and on 


' Throughout this paper the word “Scottish” te used in ite modern, and not in ite mediaval, sense. 
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the pre-Conquest crosses and carvings in England! With this increased 
comparative evidence available it should be more possible to assign a 
date to the Scottish monuments, though this is still a difficult problem. 
Few of them bear an inscription and none which can be exactly dated, 
and the history of Scotland before the eleventh century is very fragmentary. 
It is only by reviewing all the early carved stones of Scotland ® that it is 
possible to arrive at any conclusion. The earliest possible date for the 
first Christian examples may be accepted as some time in the fifth century, 
the period of St Ninian, and the latest probable date as the eleventh 
century, when, with the coming of St Margaret, Romanesque art began 
to reach Scotland from the south. Owing to the stylistic development 
that took place, the monuments can, to a limited extent, be placed in a 
chronological sequence. Many of the motives can be traced to a foreign 
source, arriving in Scotland in an already developed form, and it is chiefly 
by collating these different motives with dated examples in other countries 
that the conclusions given in this paper have been reached. 

The Scottish type of cross-slab is fundamentally a manifestation of 
two arts, which, at an evolved stage, blend: Pictish art, native to the 
country, and Irish art, brought in by the Cohumban monks, 


Pictiso ART. 


The whole Pictish problem is too complicated to enter into in this 
paper” Whether the Picts were pre-Celtic inhabitants of Britain, or a 
first wave of Celtic invaders who mixed with the earlier population, is 
still a matter of controversy, but Watson considers them to be Celts, and, 
though he is nowhere explicit, implies that they are Brythonic. During 
the Roman occupation the name seems to have been applied to all the 
people north of the Roman frontier in Britain. They were a warlike 
people and were never Romanised. In the early Christian period in 
Scotland with which this paper is concerned they occupied all the north 

* A list of abbreviations used in the footnotes will be found on p. 116. The principal books of 
reference for the British Isles used in this paper ore the following :— 

Scotlond.—J. Romilly Allen, The Horly Christian Monuments of Scotland. 

frefand.—F. Henry, Do Sculpture irlandaise ond Irish Ari: FB. A. 8. Macalister, Archmology of 

frelond and Jriat Epigraphy; Father J. Ryan, §.J,, Irish Monasticion; Dom Louis Gougaud, 
Christianily in Celtic Lands; A. Maher, Christian Art in Ancien! Ireland, 
England.—G. Baldwin Brown, Aris in Early England and The Rufloweell and Beweaatle Crassca; 
J. Brondsted, Karly English Ornament; W. G, Collingwood, Northumbrian Crosses of the Pre 
Norman Age; A. W. Clapham, Anglish Romanesque Archilecture before the Conqueal; T, D. 
KRendelck, Angl-Saron Art. 
* T have not included in this paper monuments south of the Forth and Clyde (with the exception of 
a few in the Candida Casa district in Galloway), for they were either British or Northumbrian, 
* For various views on Picts see Wateon, Celtic Place Namen, p. 11; Pokorny, History of Ireland, 
p. 10; Macallster, Jrelond in Pre-Celtic Times, p. 266; Hubert, The Celle, vol, i. pp. 208-8, ete, 
' Wateon, Cellie Place Nomes, pp. 65-71. 
* See Eoin MacNeill,“ The Pretanic Background in Britain and Ireland," J.8.5.4.1,, xxxl, pp. 1-28, 
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and east of the country. In St Columba's time they were being gradually 
pushed back from the west coast by the Scots from Ireland, who had 
established the kingdom of Dalriada in Kintyre about the end of the 
fifth century! When Bede completed his history in 719 their southern 
frontier was the Forth.* 
Their ethnic and national 
existence merged with 
that of the Scots when the 
two peoples were united 
under a Scottish king in 
the middle of the ninth 
century. 

The art of the Picts 
is as enigmatic as their 
origin is obscure. The in- 
dubitable examples that 
they have left are the 
so-called “‘symbols," of 
which there are fourteen 
different types (fig. 
used over and over again 
in different combinations. 
Eleven of these ‘“‘sym- 
bols” are apparently ab- 
stract designs. These may 
possibly represent parti- 
cular objects, but, if this 
is so, they are produced 
in such a stylised form as 
to be no longer recognis- 
able. Of the remaining 
three “symbols,”’ one is a m nm 
fantastic animal with a Fig. 2. Principal Pictish symbols. 
long snout and lappet, 
always ep test in the same attitude with hanging tail and drooping, fin- 
like legs (fig. 2, a); the other two are simple objective representations, a 
mirror and sees (fig. 2, c), a hammer and anvil (fig. 2, 6). No one has as 
yet succeeded in either dating them or explaining their origin or meaning. 
They are found over most of Pictish Scotland, unvaried in essential form, 
although differing slightly in decorative treatment. They are engraved 
on rough stone pillars, on the walls of caves, on small objects of stone, 





' See Folin MacNeill, Phases of Irish History, p. 139 agg. 
© Beile, Hist, Keeles., iv. ¢. 20, 
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bone, and metal, and carved or incised on the majority of the main group 
of cross-slabs. 

By far the greatest number of representations of these designs occur 
on the rough stone pillars generally known as “symbol stones,” varying 
in height from 3 to 6 feet; occasionally on a natural boulder or on a pre- 
existing “standing stone” (Pl, XTII, a). There are more than a hundred 
and fifty still in existence, and on these are reproduced variations of all 
fourteen types of symbols. Their distribution extends from Shetland in 
the north to Perthshire in the south.’ One example has been found 
outside this area in Galloway The greater number are on the east coast, 
there being nearly fifty in Aberdeenshire alone. There are no examples 
on the west coast of Scotland, but a few have been found on the western 
islands. The symbols are never found singly; there are always at least two, 
and sometimes as many as five or six, on the same stone. The four most 
common, the double dise and rod, the fantastic animal, and the mirror 
and comb, are found, one or other of them, on almost every symbol stone. 

On the stone pillars are often associated with the symbols representa- 
tions of animals: the fish, serpent, eagle, duck, stag, boar, deer, and 
wolf (PL. X11, d, and Pl. XV, a). In the same style and obviously belong- 
ing to the same period are a series of similar stone monuments whose only 
decoration is one of these animals (Pl. XV, 6, and Pls. XVI, ATX, a, and 
XX,a). These are found, with one exception in Fife? and one in Argyllshire," 
only in a rather limited area near Inverness. The style of the animal 
drawing is magnificently free, in marked contrast to the rather rigid patterns 
of the symbols. Although stylised and treated decoratively rather than 
realistically, the drawing is intensely virile. It is a hunter's art, the por- 
trayal of animals with which, through long watching, the artist is closely 
familiar. In simple, decisive lines the essential characteristics of each 
animal have been seized: the strong curved beak and talons of the eagle, the 
heaviness of the bull, the grace of the deer, the light movement of the wolf, 
Here is clearly not an imitated art, although certain superficial features may 
have been borrowed: it is too alive and free, the animals are all native 
to Seotland and are those which the hunter artist would most intimately 
know. That such a spontaneous art is possible is shown by the pre- 
historic cave drawings and painted animals of Altimara, where again it 
is a hunter's art, with the form of the animal reduced to essentials. But 
although it seems to be a spontaneous art, created by the Picts, it does 
nothing towards settling the question whether or not they were a Celtic 
people; for, although on the whole Celtic art is confined to abstract design, 


© AN the “eymbol stones” and mostof the places mentioned in thie paper con be found in the Wop 
of Britain in the Dark Ages, North Sheet, published by the Ordnance Survey OMer, 11s, 

' AVC. ALS. p. 478, fig. G08, 

1 Bast Lomond! Wil, PA.AS., bs. pp. a, fe, 3. ' Donald, seep, 7, andl pl. XV), 
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a, Fdderton, Hoss, 10) feet high. ¢, Dunnichen, Angus, 47 feet high. 
6, Invereen, Inverness, 4 feet high. d, Knowe of Burrian, Birsay, Orkney, 3] feet high. 
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the Celts did occasionally produce extremely good animal art, for example 
the stylised engraving of a boar on the Witham shield ' and the bronze 
boar from Hounslow.? 

There is no means of knowing if the practice of erecting symbol stones 
continued over a long period or not. It seems unlikely that it should 
have done so, for the style of design, the technique of the engraving, and 
the type of monument appear to have remained unmodified, although 
there is considerable variation in the quality of design and workmanship; 
the best examples are found in Orkney and the extreme north of the 
mainland, while many farther south, particularly in Aberdeenshire, are 
very debased. Neither the age of the symbol stones nor the meaning of 
the symbols has been satisfactorily determined. Doctor Joseph Anderson 
dated them to the seventh and eighth centuries,* while A. W. Clapham,‘ 
on the strength of the apparent La Téne character of the mirror symbol, 
puts them as early as the fourth century. 

Symbols, usually recognisable objects, and including the mirror and 
comb, were carved on funerary slabs in the Roman Empire, while the 
mirror and comb, the fish, the serpent, and the eagle attacking a fish, 
were used in early Christian symbolism too. It has been suggested that 
three of the objects carried in Roman Triumphs—helmet, shield, and 
spear—might have inspired respectively the “lily symbol" (fig. 2, &) (plume 
of a Roman helmet), the double dise and crescent (circular shields seen 
from the front and side),’ and the floriated rod, one end of which is pointed, 
the other rounded (spear). Although a composite origin of the symbols 
does seem possible it would be surprising if Roman influence, which did 
not in any case affect the cultural life of northern Seotland, should 
remain submerged to reappear after so long. There is in any case no 
evidence that the Pictish monuments had any funerary purpose. The 
bull and other animals have indeed been taken as totemic crests, but, like 
the animals of the cave drawings, these may have been connected with 
magical rites to ensure good hunting; hence also the spears, shields, ete. 

An examination of their decoration and distribution does, however, 
give some clue to their origin and date. The majority of the symbols 
are symmetrical both in form and decoration. They are as a rule cut in 
the stone with a neat, triangular incision; there is no effect of light and 
shade, it is simply a line drawing. Often a compass has been used, both 
for the outline of the symbol and for the series of curves which forms 
its decoration. This type of decoration is so close to that of the Late 
Celtic metal-work of England and Ireland that a connection between the 

* 'T. D. Kendrick, Anglo-Saron Art, London, 1038, p. 6, fig. 1. * Thid., pl. 11, figs. 1 amd 3, 
* 3.0 S., p. cir, 

‘ A.W. Clapham, Antiquity, viii, 1054, pp. 44-57. 

* The unusual symbol on a stone at Rayne (PL XOXT, a) might be o rectangular shield with a spear 


behind it. J. Ritchie, P.8.A.4., L p. 283. 
VOL. LXXIV. b 
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two seems almost certain. Although such a style is not necessarily Celtic, 
since the use of compass-drawn curves in a circumscribed space must 
inevitably result in a somewhat uniform pattern,’ yet it seems improbable 
that two similar systems of design should be found in adjoining countries 
if there were no connection between the two. The question remains 
whether it is the natural art of the Picts developing along parallel lines 
with Celtic art in the rest of the British Isles, or whether it was taken 
by the Picts from their neighbours, the British and Irish. The latter 
explanation seems the more probable for several reasons. The decoration 
of the symbols is not Celtic in spirit—the characteristic freedom of design 
and the asymmetry of Late Celtic art are missing; the patterns are on the 
whole rather stereotyped and rigid. Although this might be due to the 
small space within the symbol into which the pattern had to be confined, 
it seems more probable that it was owing to their being imitated and not 
original design. ‘This seems especially likely, as very few examples of Late 
Celtic metal-work have been found in the Pictish area in Scotland. In 
addition to a general resemblance, not only in the patterns employed 
but in the spacing of the patterns within their frames, with the champlevé 
enamels of the sixth and seventh centuries (Pl. XIV), there are detailed 
features of design which occur on the symbols as well as on these late 
enamels. Such are the development of a spiral into the head of a bird, 
to be seen on a sixth-century latehet and on sixth- and seventh-century 
handpins in the Dublin Museum,* and on symbol stones on South Ronaldsay * 
and at the Knowe of Burrian in Orkney (Pl. XID, d); also the design of 
“running spirals"’ which, in metal-work, makes its first appearance on a 
late type of hanging bowl escutcheon (Pl. XXALX, a),4 and which occurs on 
a symbol stone at Dunnichen, in Angus (Pl. XIII, c). From this it seems 
a justifiable inference that the symbol stones bear some relation to the 
metal-work of England and Ireland of the sixth and seventh centuries. 
Certain features of the fantastic animal symbol and of the animal carvings 
associated with the symbols, discussed later in this paper,’ appear to have 
been borrowed from Irish illumination of the late seventh century. 

The distribution of the symbol stones gives further evidence of their 
date. With the exception of the boar at Dunadd (Pl. XV, 6) there are 
no symbol stones or engraved animals in the Scottish territory in the 
west of Scotland. The Scots established the kingdom of Dalriada towards 
the end of the fifth century.‘ At the time of the arrival of St Columba 

1 For example the disca of Mycenm, on which some of the patterns are identical with designs on 
British hanging bowl escutcheons and with carvings on some of the Soottish crogs-alabea. 

1 A. Mahr, Christian Art in Ancient Ireland, Dublin, 1642, pl. TT, fig. 8. 

* B.C.M.S., p. 21, fig. 17. 

4 For the dating of these sscutcheons see F. Henry, J.f.8.A.S., lxv., and Irish Art, pp. 36, 87, 
H. E. Kilbride Jones, P.8.A.8., lexi. pp. 200-246, and T. D. Kendrick, Anglo-Saron Art, p. 51 agg. 


‘Pp, 75. 
* Eoin MacNeill, Phases of Irish History, p. 133 agg. 
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in 565 there are varying accounts as to whether Iona belonged to the 
Picts or to the Scots.) Presumably, as Dr Joseph Anderson points out,® 
if the Picts had already been in the habit of erecting symbol stones before 
the sixth century some examples would have remained in what later 
became Scottish territory. The one exception, the boar at Dunadd, 
might be explained as the work of a raiding party of victorious Picts, for 
Dunadd was a place of great importance to the Scots during the whole 
history of Scottish Dalrinda.* In St Columba's time Skye was still Pictish,‘ 
as were the Hebrides, and in both these areas symbol stones have been 
found, in two cases in Skye associated with the cross. At Pabbay ® the 
eross is a simple Latin one, probably added subsequently to the carving 
of the symbol, but at Rasasay (Pl. XVIII, ¢) it has not only been carved 
at the same time as the symbol, but it is of a very distinctive type, to 
which a date can be attributed at about the end of the seventh century." 

Thus from all the evidence it seems that the symbol stones cannot be 
dated to earlier than the sixth century, the majority probably belong to 
the seventh century, while some may be as late as the eighth century. 

A number of small objects engraved with Pictish symbols appear to 
be dated to the same period. Several of such objects have been found 
on broch sites in Orkney and Shetland. A small ox bone and a small 
pebble on which symbols were roughly scratched come from the Broch 
of Burrian in Orkney.?. They belong to a secondary occupation of the 
broch, and the fact that a Celtic Church bell came from the site gives the 
possibility of a date in Christian times. In Shetland a small stone dise 
engraved with the double dise symbol was found during excavations at 
Jarlshof.? It can be approximately dated, on the analogy of other similar 
dises from Shetland, one from Gletness ® decorated with a design of curves 
common in late Lrish metal-work, another from Jarlshof ™ with a roughly 
drawn design of diverging spirals, which is also a late pattern. The other 
objects bearing symbols are in metal. <A crescent-shaped plate of bronze 
from Laws, Monifieth, in Angus," is engraved with the crescent symbol 
and floriated rod, with a runic inscription (which may have been added 
subsequently) on one side, and on the other the double dise and a dog's 
head, Their treatment is almost identical with that of the same symbols 

' Bede (Hist, Hocles,, iii. c. 4) sexys that St Columba received the island from the Picts, The Annals 
of Ulafer gives, under the year 674, “The déath of Comgall, son of Comgall,.. . who granted the island 
of Ia to Colwm-Cille.” 

1 BLC.M-S., ps ox. 
* J. Hewat Craw, P.S.A4.5., lxiv. p. 112 egg. The relics confirm the occupation of Dunadd during 
the period ascribed to it in histery from the beginning of the sixth to the middle of the ninth century. 


* Adamnan (Vil. Colwm,, i. c, 27) tells how an old Pictish chief called Artbrannan was baptised by 
St Columba in Skye, 


* Parish of Barra; #.C.M.S., p. 112, fig. 115. * Geo p. 74. 
T Archeologia Scotica, v. pp. 300-301, ond #.0.M.8., pp. 25, 20, 
. A. 0, Curle, PSA lxvili. p. 220, fig. b, * J. M, Corrie, PSA. bryi. p. 83, fig. 15, 


4 PS.AS,, wil. p, 34, fig. 16. " £.C.M.S., p. 280, fig. 208, 
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Fig. §. Silver Handpin from orrio’s 
Law, Largo, Fife. 





| -.S.A5., xviii. p. BAS. 





on two leaf-shaped objects in silver from 
Norrie’s Law, in Fife,’ showing traces of 


_enamelling (Pl. XVI, jf). Amongst other 
) finds in the same hoard was a silver hand- 


pin, of a seventh-century type, which bears 
a Greek eross in a circle on the top, and 


symbols engraved at the side (fig. 5). The 
| terminal rings of certain of the massive silver 


chains found in Scotland? bear engraved 
symbols, which from the type of the enamel- 
ling appear to be dated to the seventh or 
eighth century. 

Caves in Moray® and Fife* have symbols 
roughly engraved on the walls, but no date 
can be suggested for these as the caves were 
in occupation over a long period. 

The association of the cross with a Pictish 
syinbol on the symbol stone at Raasay, and 
on the handpin from Norrie’s Law, leads to 
the consideration of the second element in the 
eross-slab of the east of Scotland (on which 
Pictish symbols appear amidst the Christian 
motives)—the introduction of Irish Christian 
art into Pictish Scotland. 


INTRODUCTION OF CHRISTLANITY. 


The first mission to the Picts was that of 
St Ninian, who established his see in Galloway 
during Roman rule in Britain, probably soon 
after the death of St Martin in 397. The 
earliest and traditional account is given by 
Bede,* who tells how 


The Southern Picts, who dwell on this 
side of these mountains, had, it is said, for- 
soken the errors of idolatry, and received 
the true faith by the preaching of Bishop 
Ninias, a most reverend and holy man of 
the British nation, who had been regularly 
instructed at Rome in the faith and mys- 
teries of the truth; whose episcopal sec, 


' 7. A. Smith, P.S.A4., x. p. B21 egg.; A. J. Edwards, ibid., bexiii., 820, 


. B.C.M.LS., p. 120 agg. 


‘ Ibid., p. 370 agg. © Hist, Beoles,, tii, c. 4, 
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named after St Martin the bishop, and famous for a church dedicated to 
him (wherein Ninias himself and many other saints rest in the body). . . . 
The place . . . is commonly called the White House! because he there 
built a church of stone, which was not usual among the Britons, 

Three Christian monuments, of a type belonging to the Brito-Roman 
Church and best represented in Wales and Cornwall, have been found 
not far from Candida Casa at Kirkmadrine,* in Galloway. They are 
rough stone pillars, two of them about 7 feet in height, the third somewhat 
less than 34 feet. Each is engraved with a stylised version of the Chi 
Rho, which has been reduced to a Greek cross with expanded ends, a 
comma-like appendage to the upper arm being all that remains of the 
Rho; the eross is enclosed in a circle, and there is an epitaph in Latin 
below (Pl, XVII, a). They have been dated, by the form of the letters and 
the style of the epitaph, to the period of St Ninian? No monuments of 
this type are found north of the Forth in Pictish territory. No more 
is heard of St Ninian'’s mission, and St Patrick, writing about the middle 
of the sixth century, speaks of the Southern Picts already as apostates.* 

The next mission to the Piets was that of St Columba in the year 565. 
Ilona was founded at a time when the monastic development of the Irish 
Chureh was reaching its height, and St Columba, before he came to 
Scotland, had already founded several monasteries in Ireland. Iona 
was essentially an [rish monastery, and remained so until the monks fled 
from it before the invading Vikings in S06. It was no mere offshoot, 
but the parent house of an extensive “paruchia” which soon extended to 
England as well as Ireland and Pictish Seotland. Scottish Dalrinda was 
both politically and racially Irish. St Columba himself in the thirty- 
two years that he was abbot of Lona, in addition to numerous journeys 
to Pictish territory, often revisited Ireland. Adamnan gives a picture 
of constant coming and going between the two countries in the Saint's 
time; hardly a day seems to pass when a stranger is not heard “shouting 
aeross the strait,” and he himself, when he was bishop and abbot of Iona, is 
élearly much more familiar with the topography of Ireland than with that of 
Seotland.* But Iona, though an Irish monastery, was constantly engaged in 
the conversion of the Picts; for nearly half a century after the coming of St 
Columba there seems to have been peace between the Picts and the Scots. 

Little is known of the early monasteries on the mainland of Scotland, 
As in Ireland, where the monasteries of the plains have been almost 


' Ad Candidam Casum. ® B.C LM S., p44 agp. 

‘A.W. Clapham, English Romanesque Archilecture before the Conquest, p. 6, 

4 St Patrick's Conjfessia ol A pisiola, od. X27... White, London: 5.P.C_E., Texts for Studentsa, Ne, 4, 
1016; of. Dom Louis Gougaud, Christionily in Celtic Lands, p. 26; W. Douglas Simpson, Cellic Church 
in Scotland, pp. 62, 87, 

* An example of the close touch Adamnan kept with Ireland is given by the atory of the monks of 
Clonmacnoise who, in o contest over the abbacy, appealed to him to appoint an abbot for them. E., J, 
Gwyon and W. J. Purton, P.R.S.A,, xxix. ¢., p. 162, para. 86, 
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entirely destroyed, so in Scotkind it is only on desolate islands, where the 
land had little value, that traces remain of early church settlements. 
The love of the Irish monks for island sites, both for their monasteries 
and for the cells of anchorites, could be easily satisfied in Scotland, in 
the islands of the west and north as well as in Dalriada. Until much 
more excavation has been done, not a great deal can be known of the 
Columban settlements m Pictish Scotland, but there are a number of 
sites which, from their close resemblance to early church settlements in 
Ireland, seem certainly to belong to the Columban Church. For example, 
in the Hebrides there is a primitive oratory dedicated to St Flannan, and 
a double-chambered cell on Eilean Mor in the Flannan Isles; * on the little 
island of North Rona is found the chapel of St Rona—‘*Teampul Rona ™’— 
and a small cell? Diecuil, an Irishman writing in 825, says: ! 


There are many other islands in the Northern Ocean, two days and 
two nights sail from the * Northern Islands” of Britain, A certain cleric 
on whom I can rely, told me how. having sailed for two days and one 
night, he landed on one of these islands, which are for the most part small 
and separated from one another by narrow channels. They were inhabited 
by Scottish hermits about one hundred years ago; but just as they had 
lain waste from the beginning of the world, so now they are again desolated 
by the incursions of the Northmen. They are full of sheep and innumerable 
sea birds of different kinds. 


During St Columba's lifetime Orkney was visited by his monks. 
Adamnan, in his account of the voyages of the monk Cormac, tells how * 


St Columba, who was staying in those days beyond the dorsal ridge of 
Britain, commended him [Cormac] to King Brude in the presence of the 
under-king of the Orkneys, saying, ‘Some of our people have lately gone forth 
to find a solitude in the pathless sea, and if perchance after long wanderings 
they should come to the Orcades Islands, do thou earnestly commend them 
to this under-king, whose hostages are in thy hand, that no misfortune 
befall them within his territories.” 


Cormac was saved from “impending death in the Orcades" by these 
recommendations, and returned to Tona after some months, Tt is very 
probable that the islands, once visited, would be noted down for future 
settlement, and traces have been found there of the Columban Church. 
Three Celtic Church bells of an early type*® have been found on the main- 
land of Orkney, one from Saevar Howe at Birsay,* another from what is 
probably a monastic site on the tidal island of the Brough of Birsay,’ 

1 T. 8. Muir, Beelesiological Notes on Some of the Islands of Scotland, pp. 68-00, Edinburgh, 1855. 

1 Op. ecit., pp. 92-05. ; 

* See Mario Esposito, Dublin Review, 1906, iL. p. $35, and Studies, 1014, p, 051 agg, 

! Adamnan, Vii, Colwm., ii, c. 43. 

' See F.C. Beles, P.S.A.8., lx. pp, 400-420, The early type of Celtic bell la made of a shoot of iron 
bent into a roughly quadrangular form, riveted and dipped in copper or bronze, The later tenth- 


eentury type is o complete casting. * James Farrer, P.8.A.8., ¥. pp. 0-13, 
' Excavated by the Office of Works in 1086, not yet published, 
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and a third from the Broch of Burrian,' from whence came the bone 
and pebble, engraved with Pictish symbols, which have already been 
mentioned in this paper. There are remains of a monastic settlement 
on the Brough of Deerness. These have not yet been excavated, but 
they appear, from surface indications, to follow in plan the smaller Irish 
monasteries.2 On the island of Papa Westray, at a place called Munker- 
house, there are groups of circular huts with connecting passages. On the 
same island there is a typically Lrish site, a small peninsula in a lake, and 
here there is a small oratory and the ruins of beehive huts. On this island 
was found a slab engraved with a cross in a circle, surmounted by a Latin 
eross with expanded terminals (Pl. XVII, ¢). This has been thought to 
be a type of cross derived directly from that of the Kirkmadrine slabs and 
therefore belonging to St Ninian’s Church. This, however, is not so; the 
cross formed by the intersecting arms of a circle within a circle, though 
uncommon in Scotland, is found over a wide area in Ireland in the second 
half of the seventh century, as well as in the Christian East and in Gaul. 


Proairive IrtisH AnD CoLUMBAN CROSS-SLABS, 


After the withdrawal of the Homans when the churches in Britain 
and Ireland were cut off from the Continent by the invasions of the pagan 
Saxons, the two countries remained in close touch with one another, and 
the British Church in the south of Scotland had an important influence 
in Treland," where Candida Casa was celebrated as a school of monastic 
training. Amongst the most famous of its Irish pupils was St Enda 
of Aran, whose pupil St Finnian founded the monastery of Clonard, where 
St Columba underwent part of his training.’ In view of this close con- 
nection it is not surprising that similar types of Christian monuments 
should be found in Ireland, the Candida Casa district, Iona, and in the 
Columban sphere of influence in Pictish territory. Between the fifth 
and seventh centuries it is impossible to date any monuments exactly, 
but at the earliest monasteries in Lréland there was generally an upright 
slab carved with a cross.“ and a similar type of slab is found at various 
monastic sites in Dalriadic Scotland and the western islands, for example 
on Eilean na Naomh? and Tiree.* These monuments bear the simplest 
form of Latin cross, but there were other more elaborate types. Such 


! Arch. Sootien, ¥. pp. B-81. 

* Inventory of the Ancient and Historical Monwments and Constructions of Orkney and Shetland, by 
the Royal Commission on Ancient and Historical Monumonts (Beotland), in the prees, 

" See Father J, Ryan, &.1., friah Monasticiam, p. 107 agg. 

‘Bee Catalogue S.5.Aib.; Hoddan and Stubbs, Councils ond Eocleriastical Documents relating to 
Great Brifoin and Ireland, ii. p. 202, Oxford, 1300-78, 

‘J. Kyan, op. cil., pp. 106-20, 

* F. Henry, frish Art, p. 27. 

* B.CLM.S., p. 403, fig. 421. * L. M. Mann, P.5.4.5., Ivi, pp. 123-128, 
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is the form of cross derived from a ship, a motive going back to the earliest. 
period of Christian symbolism.’ This is found, with the ship reduced 
to a few stylised lines, at Drumore (fig. 4) and at Kirkmadrine * in Galloway, 
at Cloon Lough * and Kilshanig * in [reland. Another type bears small 
erosslets within the arms of the cross, a motive found on a piece of fifth- 
sixth-century Coptic cloth in the British Museum. This oceurs on slabs 





at Laggangarn 4 and Craignarget * in Galloway and, amongst other places 
in Ireland, at Inishmurray.’ ' 

None of these monuments have any clearly dateable character. 
Mile. Henry considers their origin to be a composite one, in part derived 
from the almost purely Latin funerary monument of the Brito-Roman 
Church (of a type already described at Kirkmadrine), in part from 
St Patrick's custom of “engraving crosses"’ on stones or rocks venerated 
by the pagans.* 

1 Graves, “On Similar Forme of the Christinn Cross found on Ancient Monuments in Egypt and 
Ireland,” JS WAS. 180, |. p. S40 apy. 

* £.C.M.8., p. S00, fig. 543. * F. Henry, frish Art, pp. 20, 31 (figs. 11 and 12). 


- FF: Henry, Wd ASAT 1O37, -- aid. i B.CLM.S., p- aol, figs. 64a, B40. 

« fhid,, p. 408, fig. G41. 

* W. F. Wakeman, A Survey of the Antiquarian Remains on the Island of Inishm . fig. 28, 
Edinburgh, 1893. vray 

' F. Henry, Irish Art, pp. 25, 20, 
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SEVENTH-CENTURY CROSSES AND CROSS-SLABS. 


With the seventh century there began a period of great artistic activity 
in Ireland—the development of Celtic Church art—not only on stone 
monuments, but also in illuminated manuscripts, and in metal-work on 
such objects as reliquaries, croziers, etc. The chief decorative motives 
have been analysed by Mile. Henry in La Sculpture irlandaise. Summed 
up briefly they are: the spiral, derived from metal-work of the Late Celtic 
period; interlacing,’ a new form in Celtic art, later to sueceed the spiral 
in popularity; angular designs of fret and key pattern; and animal inter- 
lacing, derived from Germanie forms, and showing a connection with 
Saxon art and the seventh-century Anglo-Saxon ribbon style." All 
these motives are found in a dated form in the Book of Durrow.' which 
was executed in a Columban monastery about the year 670. 

Dalriadic Scotland shared too in this artistic development. It is 
possible that the Book of Durrow was transcribed at Iona.* Of metal- 
work, the most important surviving example is the Monymusk Reliquary,’ 
with its decoration of writhing animal forms, not yet certainly dated but 
probably going back to the seventh century, if not actually to St Columba’s 
time. 

On the stone monuments of this period the carving became more 
decorative and elaborate, and carving in relief appeared as well as 
engraving. The compass-drawn cross became for a time one of the most 
popular forms. It has already been described at Papa Westray," in 
Orkney, where it is surmounted by a Latin cross with expanded terminals 
(Pl. XVII, c). A further development occurs when it is accompanied by 
other motives. At Ballivourney,? Cork, the cross is surmounted by the 
engraved figure of a little man with strangely pointed nose and flowing locks 
(Pl. XVII, 6). The connection between the Ballivourney figure and the 
portrait of St Matthew in the Book of Durrow "is unmistakable. A rather 
similar little figure, leaning on a staff, is engraved on a boulder at Balblair," 
near Inverness (PI. XVII, d@); and another curious little figure, also shown 
in profile and wearing a long cloak, is engraved on a slab found in the 
ruins of a broch at Burness,? Firth, Orkney. Other monuments, still 

1 ‘The derivation of interlacing in Irish art # a complex question: simple interlacing was used in the 
Bast from 2000 noc, and was common in Roman art, but the elaborate interlacing with knots appeared 
at about the same period (the seventh century) in Egypt, Sweden, the British Tales, ond Lombardy. 
F. Henry devotes « chapter to it in La Sculpture irlandaive, pp. 50-101. 

? Soe HB. Solin, Thicrornanendik, pp. 245-70, 

» F. Henry, Frisk Art, pp. 41, 42. 


4 Dublin, Trinity College, 57 (A, 4.5). Zimmermann, iii. (Pls, 1-5), 
' Soe F. Henry, irish Art, p. 63 agg., ond T. D. Kendrick, Anglo-Sanon An, p. 04 egg. 


‘ F. Honry, Irish Ari, p. 08, T F.C. Eeles, P.S.A.S., teviii. pp. 499-155, pl. VT. 
* Bee p. TL. ' FE. Henry, J.4S.4.1., xvi. p. 371. 
1 Follo 245 6, it 7 OMS., p. 065. 


" H. Marwick, P.8.A.5., Iwiil. p. 295 agg. 
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with the compass-drawn cross, have a pattern of spirals beneath the cross, 
as at Inishkea North,' in Ireland, where they form a stem (Pl. XVIII, b). 
At Whithorn, in Galloway, there is a very similar cross with a stem, ulti- 
mately derived, as is shown by the comma-like appendage to the upper arm 
of the cross, from the early type of monument with the Chi Rho at Kirk- 
madrine (Pl. XVITI, a).2_ Below the cross there is an inscription in Latin: 
LOC 8TI PETRI APOSTOLI.” Apart from stylistic evidence, the monument 
can be dated to about the end of the seventh century, for the dedication 
to St Peter would not have been used before 664, when at the Synod of 
Whitby the Roman usage was adopted in Northumbria and St Peter took 
a chief place in dedications.‘ Additional evidence comes from Ireland, 
for at Kilnasagyart,? County Armagh, a pillar engraved with crosses 
bears an almost identically worded inscription, but in Irish instead of Latin, 
and mentioning a certain Ternoc, who is known to have died in 714. With 
the Whithorn monument can be associated two slabs from Raasay,* in 
Skye, which bear a similar cross with a stem and the rudiment of the Rho, 
but with the cross set in a square instead of in a circle. One of these 
monuments has already been mentioned? in connection with the Pictish 
symbols with which it is engraved in addition to the cross (Pl. XVIII, c). A 
rather more elaborate form of cross with a stem is found at Kilmory Knap * 
in Argyllshire, and at Glendalough,® in Ireland. 

There are other examples of the Greek cross in a circle, carved in low 
relief, on slabs at Clad Bhile," Ellery, in Argyllshire, and at Abirlot," in 
Angus. A more elaborate form of this type of cross is found at Inish- 
murray,'* Sligo, where the cross is decorated with simple interlacing, carved 
in light relief, with a decorative arrangement of spirals between the arms. 
This is very similar to the fragment of a slab from St Donnans," Eigg, 
which has, however, triquetras between the arms instead of spirals. 

These examples are sufficient to show the close connection that 
continued between Ireland and the Columban sphere of influence in 
Scotland. And the Irish monks in their missionary journeys into Pictish 
territory must have become familiar with Pictish art, of which some traces 
appear in Irish manuscripts, and it seems possible that some decorative 
features of Pictish animal art may have been borrowed from Irish 
illumination. 


' F. Henry, Iriah Art, p. 65, ' Bee p. Oo, 
* See KR. A. 5. Macalister, P.8.4.8., lxx. p. 316 agg, for a different reading of the inseription, 
4 See pp. 81, 82. 
* G. Petrie, Christian Inscriptions in the Iriah Language, ii, p- 27, Dublin, 1872 and 1878, 
* J. 8. Richardson, P.8.A.8,, xi. p, 435, 7 Bee p. Be, 
* PS.A.S., txix. p. 10, fig. T. 
* FP. Henry, La Sculpture irlandaise, pl. 6, fig. 6. 
BA AS., p. 401, fhe. a8. " fhid., p. 206, fig. 229, 
“ F. Wakeman, A Survey of the Antiquarian Remaina, fig. 27. 
2 PS.AS., levii. p. 00, fg. 4. 
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A comparison of the bull from Burghead (Pl. XX, a)! and the wolf 
from Ardross (Pl. XTX, a) with the lion of St Mark in the Book of Durrow 
(Pl. XX, 5) and a drawing of a wolf in the Book of Kells (Pl. XLX, 6) show 
many points of close resemblance. One of these is the inner decorative 
line ending in a spiral, which occurs in all these animals. This is only a 
formal decorative feature which might have come independently to Ireland 
and Scotland from the same foreign source. The inner decorative line 
and the emphasis of the articulations of the body is a decorative feature 
common in the Kast; it is found in Assyrian, Scythian, and Sassanian 
art. Much later it became a part of Teutonic and Scandinavian animal 
design. It is a constant feature of the Pictish engraved animals. It is 
usually present in [rish metal-work, and is found in all animal interlacing 
in Ireland in the eighth century. This feature taken alone is not enough 
to show a connection, but there are other features of these Pictish and 
Trish animals which are closer parallels. For instance, the eye of the bull 
of Burghead and that of the lion of the Book of Durrow are drawn in the 
same way; the ear of the Pictish wolf is connected with the spiral ter- 
mination outlining the jaw, and is noticeably small in proportion to the 
size of the animal, and the same feature is found in the hon of the Book of 
Durrow. The wolf of the Book of Kells might almost have been a copy 
of the Pictish wolf; in this case there seems little doubt that the influence 
went from Pictish to Irish art. On the other hand, the Pictish “fantastic 
animal" symbol is merely another version of the animal with the lappet 
of the Lindisfarne Gospels ? and must be derived from the same source— 
the Teutonic animal (Salin Stvle U1 )3—which is found in an earlier form in 
the Book of Durrow (fig. 5). 

It is clear from the two symbol stones with crosses on them, already 
described, at Raasay and Pabbay, that the symbol stones were still in use 
at the coming of Christianity. In the north and east of Scotland there 
are a few other examples of a transition stage between the symbol stone 
and the cross-slab. 

A beautifully carved slab, now in the National Museum of Antiquities 
at Edinburgh, was found at the Brough of Birsay, in Orkney * (Pl. XXT, 6), 
on the same site as the Celtic Church bell mentioned earlier in this paper. 
At the top are engraved the double dise symbol, the crescent and rod, 
the eagle, and the “fantastic animal,” all of the pure symbol stone type, 
but below these symbols are the figures of three warriors carrying spears 
and square, decorated shields; they are still incised but almost merg- 
ing into light relief. While they are in style not unlike the figures of 

* There are six very similar cxamples of engraved bulls from Burghead, 8.C.M.8., pp. 118-124, 
* Brith Museum, Cotton Nero, D. 4. Dated to about 700, See E.G. Millar, Lindisfarne Gospels, 
British Museum, 1023, and Zimmermann, iii, pls. 225-244, 


" Solin, Thierornamentik, p. 322 agg. 
" To bo published in PSA, 
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ecclesiastics on cross-slabs, to be described later in this paper, at St 
Vigeans and Fowlis Wester, they are still, with their oddly pointed noses, in 
the tradition of the figure on the slab at Ballivourney. 

At Latheron, Caithness (Pl. X-XJ1), there is a slab with a crudely carved 








. i 


* Fig. 6. Lindisfarne and Pictish Animals, 


cand «¢, Animals from crosa-alab, Aberlemno, 

band d, Animela from Lindisfarne Gospels, 
¢, Pictish “ fantastic animal" symbol, 
jf. Animal from croes-elab, Moigie. 


cross, formed of a pattern 
of spirals and interlacing in 
low relief, surmounting an 
eagle and fish. This seems 
to be the eagle and _ fish 
of the symbol stones, re- 
interpreted as a Christian 
svinbol. 

On some of these half- 
Christian, half-Pictishmonu- 
ments, as well as on some 
debased symbol stones on 
the enst coast, there are 
ogham inseriptions. They 
have not yet been satis- 
factorily translated. In 
the opinion of Professor 
Macalister the Picts copied 
the ogham alphabet from the 
Irish, and in using it they 
were awkwardly adapting 
a script ill suited to their 
phonetics.* 

So closely do the earlier 
Christian monuments in 
Scotland resemble those in 
Ireland that there can be 
no doubt that they were 
the work of the Columban 
monks. The transitional 
group, however, all found 
in Pictish territory, and in 


style far nearer to the symbol stones than to the Irish slabs, must 
surely be the work of recently Christianised Picts who later, under 
further influence from Ireland, were to evolve the type of monument 


characteristic of Pictish Scotland. 


' R.A. &. Macalister, “The Inscriptions and Language of the Picts," Fasoys ond Studies preacnted 


lo Prof, Fotan MacNeill, Dublin, 10, 
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CARDONAGH Grovp—LATE SEVENTH-CENTURY CROSSES AND 
CROSS-SLABS. 


In the next stage of development in Ireland there oceurs the transi- 
tion between the cross-slab and the free-standing cross. At Cardonagh ! 


(fig. 6) is found the earliest type of 
free-standing cross in Ireland which, 
from the analogy of its broad ribbon 
interlacing with that of the Book of 
Durrow, can be dated to the end of 
the seventh century. Beside the cross 
are two stone pillars,* obviously carved 
by the same hand as the cross, On 
them, amongst other motives, are 
shown David as a harpist, and Jonah 
and the whale. On the Cardonagh 
cross, and some approximately con- 
temporary monuments at. Duvillaun,® 
Inishkea North, ete., are representa- 
tions of the Crucifixion. 

The Cardonagh group makes the 
first break-away from the simple pillar 
monument, with the cross, either alone 
or with a few simple decorative forms, 
as the only motive. In addition to the 
development of a new form of monu- 
ment there is apparent a sudden in- 
flux of influence from abroad, and the 
first appearance in Ireland of Christian 
iconography. 

Although from this time onwards 
the free-standing cross became the 
chief type of monument in Lreland, the 
eross-slab was not immediately aban- 
doned, and it followed, for a time, a 
parallel development, as can be seen 
in the slabs of Cardonagh,! Ferbane,‘ 
and Fahan Mura? (Pl. XXIII, a), 
which are all that have survived the 
destruction of the monasteries. But 


' F. Henry, Irish Art, pp. 56, 57, 





AE 


Fig. 6. Cross af Cardonagh, after F. Henry, 


© Jbid,, pl 21. 


® Thid., 68; and F. Henry, J.8.8.AJ., xvii. pl, XXX1, fig. 1. 


‘ F. Henry, op. cif., pl. XXIV, fig. 1. 
* F. Henry, op. ecil., pl. XVII. 


* F. Henry, La Seulplere irlandaise, pl. X11. 
* F. Henry, op, cif., pla. XIV ond XV, 
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in addition to the new iconography there is also a change in the form of 
the slab, which from a roughly dressed slab or pillar became a carefully 
shaped monument, sometimes rectangular, sometimes with a rounded or 
pedimented top, often with projections at the top or sides. There seems 
to be here a possible connection with contemporary Coptic funerary slabs 
(Pl. XXTI1, 6), which are somewhat similar in conception, with a decorative 
eross and figurative scenes and often a rounded or pedimented top. 

In the west of Seotland there are a number of monuments closely 
related to these late seventh-century Lrish slabs and crosses. 

At Riskbuie,' Colonsay, there is a complicated pillar which reveals in 
its elements a crucifixion, a free-standing cross (with the arms barely 
emerging from the sides of the slab as at Cardonagh), the 40s, and also 
a cross with a stem. It is a good illustration of the complexity of ideas 
in the mind of a primitive artist. At Kilmartin,? Argyllshire, there is a 
free-standing cross with almost the same decoration as occurs on one of 
the Cardonagh pillars. The arms of the cross are very short. At the 
base of the shaft on one side there is carved a small cross with four crosslets 
between the arms. 

The free-standing cross did not spread to Pictish territory, but there 
are two examples in Shetland of elaborate cross-slabs of a purely Lrish type, 
at Bressay * and at Papil * (Pl. XXIV, a). The Bressay slab is nearly 4 feet 
high; that of Papil 7 feet. Both monuments have the compass-drawn 
eross in a circle 660 common on earlier slabs, and on both it is ornamented 
with the type of ribbon interlacing found in the Book of Durrow, and 
closely recalls a similar cross on a page of these Gospels (Pl. XXTV, 6). On 
each slab there is carved a lion similar to the lion of St Mark of the Book of 
Durrow: on the Papil stone it is the same strange beast with small ears, 
protruding tongue, long curling tail and sharp claws, and the inner decor- 
ative line, but on the Bressay stone it appears in a very simplified form. 
Both beasts are derived, if not from the Book of Durrow itself, then from 
some similar source, by an artist who had no conception of what a real lion 
looked like. On the Bressay stone there are two animals affrontés of the 
same type as on the Ferbane slab in Ireland. The iconography of both 
monuments is very limited, Legends from the lives of the Egyptian 
monks, St Paul and St Anthony, provide some of the most popular themes 
on cross-slabs in Ireland and in Scotland, At Papil there appears to be 
a representation of the temptation of St Anthony by women, disguised 
as birds, who whisper in his ear: "* a human head is shown between two 
creatures with the beaks and legs of birds. The legend of Jonah and the 


' B.CLM.S., p. Td, fig. 413. * Thid,, p. S04, fig. 411. 

" [hid., fi. G, fp. 4. * Jbid., p. 10, fig, 6. 

* See A. Kingsley Porter, “An Egyptian Legend in Ireland,” Marburger Jahrbuch fir Kunalwissen- 
achaft, We Pre 12-14. 
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Whale was another popular theme! (fig. 7). A different version from 
that on the Cardonagh pillar is given on the Bressay slab, for instead of 
the fish there is a monster,? and the swallowing and disgorging are shown 
in one scene by a human form extended between the mouths of two 
monsters that outline the top of the slab. On both monuments there 
are figures of monks with cowl, staif, and satchel, advancing towards 


one another. 


The similarity to the style of the Book of Durrow in the flat ribbon 
interlacing (which existed only for a short time in Irish art 5), the type 
of the lion, the decorated compass-drawn cross, as well as the flat style 





hb 
> o 
ad e 
Fig. 7. Temptation of St Anthony and Deliverance of Jonah, 
a, Cross of Moone, h, Kettins, o, Papil. 
d, Duntallandy. ¢, Breseny. f. Dunfallandy. 


of carving and the broad figures, closely recalling the technique of the 
Cardonagh cross and slab, make it probable that these two monuments 
in Shetland can be dated to the late seventh eentury. An objection to 
this dating can be found in.the ogham inscription on the Bressay stone, 
in which the Norse word “‘dattr" occurs. This led Doctor J oseph Anderson 
to date the slab as late as the ninth century. In the opinion of Professor 
Macalister, however, the inscription may be considerably earlier than this. 
That an infiltration of Norsemen into Shetland and Orkney had begun 
long before the Viking immigration seems now to be generally accepted. 

The only cross-slab of a developed type in the west of Scotland is at 

' Tt was a widespread motive in trly Christion art. Soo Cobrol ef Leclerg, Dictionnaire d" Archéo- 
logie chrétienne ef de Liturgie, Paria, 1907-31, 

* “Monster” waa the word used in the account of Jonah in the “Old Latin Version,” the translation 
of the Bible thought to have heen brought to Ireland by St Patrick; in the Vulgate, in uae in Northum- 
bria by 700, St Jorome used! the word “ fish,” 

* Soo F. Henry, Irish Art, p. 56. 

* See H. Shetelig, Viking Antiquities of Great Britain and Ireland, Oslo, 1936, pp. 6-0, 
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Ardchattan,! in Argyllshire (Pl. XXV), and belongs stylistically to this 

group. It is 64 feet in height and sculptured only on one face. The cross 

has rounded angles at the junction of the arms, and a ring joining them, on 

which is carved the fret pattern shown on the cross on a page of the Book of 
Durrow (Pl. XXIV, 6). On the upper arm of the cross there is the figure 

of a man with elaborately curled hair; he is holding a book, and his legs 

merge into interlacing. The rest of the cross is decorated with patterns - 
of spiral, interlacing, and diagonal key pattern. One side of the slab 

is missing, but the panels forming the background to the cross on the side 

that remains are filled with strange animals and a vertical row of three 

ecclesiastics with cowls drawn over their heads, one playing a harp, 

another pipes, and the third holding what appears to be a crown. Below 

these is the figure of a warrior holding a spear and a rectangular, notched 

shield.?. Although the broad ribbon interlacing, and the flat, rather heavy 

style of carving should date this slab to the late seventh century, there 

are several features which indicate a later date; the human figure merging 

into interlacing is found in Irish manuscripts of the eighth century, and 

the whole slab bears a general resemblance to the post-Viking monuments 

of the Isle of Man, 


Prcriso Cross-SLABS. 


We have seen how, stage by stage, the development of the cross-slab 
in Ireland has been paralleled by examples in Scotland. Now, from 
early in the eighth century, the Christian monuments in Pictish Seotland 
developed into a national type along lines independent of Ireland, This 
type, as was mentioned at the beginning of this paper, is formed funda- 
mentally from the merging of the art of the Pictish symbol stones with 
that of the Irish Christian monuments. The form of the monument, the 
Christian iconography, the majority of the decorative motives, came from 
Ireland, but they were gradually interpreted in a new way, and, in addition, 
the Pictish gift for animal art found expression in an elaboration of hunting 
scenes and imaginary animals. The Pictish symbols themselves were retained 
and were an important decorative feature. New themes and decorative 
motives arrived from abroad and were adapted to suit the Scottish monu- 
ment, Ireland ceased to be the only outside source of inspiration, and 
Seotland’s other neighbour, Northumbria, became an important influence. 

Northumbrian art was a curious mixture—in part developed from 
the decorative art of Ireland, in part from the naturalistic art of the 
Mediterranean. This was due to the position of Northumbria as the 
meeting-point of the Roman and Celtic Churches. After the conversion 


1 £.C.M.S., p. 377, fig. 393. 
* Possibly connected with the figure of David the Warrior on the sarcophagus at St Andrews, soo 
fig. 14. 
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of the Picts the next great missionary enterprise from Iona had been to 
Northumbria, when, in 655, Aidan, sent from [ona at the request of King 
Oswald, had established his monastery and see on the little island of 
Lindisfarne, off the coast of Northumbria.’ In spite of contact with 
the south of England, which had been Christian since the establishment 
of St Augustine's see at Canterbury in 597, Northumbria followed the 
usage of the Celtie Church for a number of years, but, after a long con- 
troversy, which terminated at the Synod of Whitby in 664, the Scottish 
party was defeated, and Northumbria accepted the Roman usage.* Colman, 
Abbot of Lindisfarne, left with his party, consisting of the Irish monks 
and some of the English, first for lona and then for Ireland." Aidan had 
brought with him Irish monks and Irish art, and Lindisfarne remained 
in spirit an Irish monastery long after the departure of Colman. The 
Lindisfarne Gospels, dated to about 700, are almost purely Irish. But, 
in addition to Irish art, Northumbria was familiar, even before the Synod 
of Whitby, with Mediterranean art. The Irish artistic tradition is disclosed 
for the most part in manuscripts, the Mediterranean in stone-work, on the 
earved high crosses which are found all over Northumbria. 

There was considerable contact between the Northumbrian Church 
and the Church in Pictish Scotland. Bede tells how, in 681, Archbishop 
Theodore of York added two more to the three bishopries already existing 
in Northumbria. One of these was at Candida Casa, “the number of 
the faithful having increased”; the other was “in the province of the 
Picts who at that time were subject to the English,” under Bishop 
Trumwine. Although his diocese appears to have been in Pictish terri- 
tory, and he had been “made Bishop over them,”’ his headquarters were 
the monastery of Ebbereurnig (Abercorn), which was “seated in the 
country of the English, but close by the arm of the sea which parts the 
English and the Picts." 4 In 685 King Eagfrid, ‘‘rashly leading his army 
to ravage the province of the Picts,"" was defeated and slain. The Picts 
recovered their own lands, “which had been held by the English and the 
Seots that were in Britain." Trumwine and his people withdrew and 
took refuge in one of the monasteries of the south. By 710 the Pictish 
king Nechtan had accepted the Roman observance of Easter and wrote 
to Ceolfrid, Abbot of Wearmouth and Jarrow, asking him for a letter of 
exhortation “by the help of which he might the better confute those that 
presumed to keep Easter out of due time; as also the manner and form 
of tonsure whereby the clergy should be distinguished . . . he also prayed 
to have master builders sent him to build a church of stone in his nation 

' Bede, Hint. Hocles., ili. c. 3. * Bede, op. oil,, like. 28. * Bede, op. cit., HL c, 20, 

* Bede, op. cil., iv. c. 26. In all the original versions of Bede the passage is given as “sed jin 


vicinia freti quod Anglorum terras Pictorumque disterminat.” In the translation of Mr Stevens, 
edited by the Rev. J. A. Giles, London, 1840, the translation of this passage is erroneous, giving Seals 


instead of Picts, * Bede, op. cil., iv. o. 28, 
VOL, LXXIV. 6 
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after the Roman manner, promising to dedicate the same in honour of the 
blessed chief of the Apostles.”! A lengthy reply was sent, thought to 
have been written by Bede himself, and he tells us that the nation “thus 
reformed, rejoiced, as being newly put under the guidance of Peter, the 
most blessed chief of the apostles, and committed to his protection.” * 
Though Bede, in his eagerness that all should enter the Roman fold, 
may have taken an exaggerated view of the acceptance of the Roman 
usage by the whole Pictish nation, there is no reason to suppose that he 
deliberately distorts the facts. Summing up the political situation in 
731, he states that “the Pictish people are at this time also at peace with 
the English nation.””? There were English monasteries at Candida Casa, 
Melrose, Abercorn. Northumbrian crosses are found in all these districts, 
but except for a few ornamental motives, the monumental art of 
Northumbria had little effect on the development of the cross-slab in 
Scotland, which was chiefly influenced by the Irish-Northumbrian manu- 
script style. 


Barty Grovur or EasTeERN CROSS-SLABS. 


A first group of cross-slabs in Pictish territory shows a strong Irish 
influence. They have the same flat, broad, rather clumsy figure carving 
as have the Irish monuments of the late seventh century. The inter- 
lacing, however, has developed, from the simple ribbon interlacing found 
in the Book of Durrow, into the extraordinarily intricate thread inter- 
lacing which is a characteristic feature of the Scottish slabs. It is not 
only a great deal more intricate than the earlier type, but the scale is much 
smaller, and this change from a large scale to a small one is a typical 
feature of the alteration in style between the period of the Book of Durrow 
towards the end of the seventh century and that of the Lindisfarne Gospels 
at the beginning of the eighth century. The cross has become a much 
more important feature and is almost a structural part of the monument, 
and the arms of the cross are generally joined by a ring in the usual style 
of the eighth-century crosses in [reland. 

Probably one of the earliest monuments of this group is at Glamis,* 
in Angus (Pl. X XVI). It is a massive, roughly-shaped slab of rock, nearly 
9 feet in height, with a pedimented top. One side is bare of decoration, 
except for three Pictish symbols—the serpent, fish, and mirror—which are 
engraved in the centre. It is quite possible that the monument had first 
been a “symbol stone” and that later the top and other face were roughly 
dressed to receive the Christian carvings. On the carved side there is 
a large cross with rounded angles at the junction of the arms, which are 
joined by a circle, indicated by lightly incised lines. The interlacing 


i Bede, of. cil... Ws €. a1. . Heide, Off. eit, ¥. 21. 
1! Bede, op. cil, v. 6. 23, ' F.C.M.S., p. 221, 
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on the shaft and circular centre of the cross is very elaborate, while that 
on the arms is formed by the elongated bodies of serpents with small heads 
and long beaks in which they grasp their fish-like tails. The top of the 
slab is outlined by the bodies of two monsters, and, although the carving 
is sadly defaced, there appears to be a human head between their jaws. 
In the upper panels behind the cross there is on one side an animal of 
the same type and in the same attitude as the animals affrontés of the 
Ferbane slab; on the other side is a hippocentaur, calrying two axes, 
and almost identical with a similar figure on the pillar at Tybroughney,! 
in Ireland. In one of the lower panels are two Pictish symbols—the 
deer’s head surmounting a triple ring. In the other is 
& curious scene representing a human sacrifice: two men 
in tunies, with cowls, appear to threaten one another with 
axes, while above them is a cauldron out of which emerge 
human legs. This might be taken to represent a Christian 
martyrdom, but its resemblance to a seene on the 
Gundestrup Cauldron® (fig. 8) makes a pagan origin 
more probable, 

Cross-slabs at Fowlis Wester? (Pl. X XVII, 6) and at 
St Vigeans* (Pl. XXVIO, @) are carved on one side only. 
Both show the shaft of the cross rising from a rectangular 
base, and on both the earving is intricate and delicate ae 5 Human 

= ss criflce on Gunde- 

and in very low relief. Part of the slab at St Vigeans strup Cauldron. 
has been destroyed, but most of the cross remains except 
the upper portion. It has rounded angles at the junction of the arms, 
but no ring joining them. The decoration on the cross consists of 
key pattern on the arms, rather angular interlacing on the upper part 
of the shaft and on the base, and, on the lower part of the shaft, 
a symmetrical pattern formed of eight spirals, four of which terminate 
in birds’ heads, either biting one another's necks, or else with the beaks 
meeting at a small dise at the centre. The latter is quite a common 
Celtic pattern and is found, for example, on the Cardonagh cross and in 
the Rome Gospels.* The other four spirals terminate in the bearded heads 
of men, with noses touching. The iconography of the figure scenes in 
the panels on either side of the cross is more varied than is usual in Scotland. 
The only theme of which the derivation is clear is that of St Paul and 
St Anthony parting the bread. The two saints are shown seated on chairs 
facing one another, with long tunics and short boots with pointed toes, 
This version of the story of their meeting is taken from St Jerome's life 





! FP. Honry, Lo Seulplure irlandoise, p, 42 and pl. XVIII. 

* See Hubert, The Rise of the Celis, p. 124; Brondsted, Denmarks Oldtid, iii, pp, 88-00; ef. P.S.A.5., 
heii. pp. 16-219, 

' PSA, levi. p. 400, fig. 1. ‘ B.C M.S,, p. 208, fig. 278. 

* Vatican Barb. lat. 670, Folios 1Xe and 126, dated to the end of the eighth century, 
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of St Paul, written at the end of the fourth century, which tells how a 
raven having brought them a loaf of bread, they disputed who should 
be the first to take a share, each wishing to give preference to the other, 
until finally each took hold of the loaf and they pulled it apart * (fig. 9, 6). 
In a similar version of the scene in Ireland, on the crosses of Moone * (fig. 9, a) 
and Armagh,? the raven is shown above the two saints. On the slab at 
St Vigeans there may originally have been a bird too, but the portion of 
the slab just above the figures is missing. In the lower part of the same 
panel there is carved a curious scene where a little naked man is shown 
crouching below the figure of a cow, or ox, apparently about to thrust 
a dagger into its throat. In the panel on the other side there are four 
marching figures of ecclesiastics, with cowls and long fringed tunics. 





Fig. @. Meeting of St Paul ond St Anthony. 
a, Cross of Moone, b, St Vigeans. 6, Dunfallandy, 


Between the two upper figures is the half-naked body of a man, suspended 
upside down with his head resting on a block or cauldron. No explanation 
has been found for these two scenes; possibly both may represent a 
sacrifice. The cross on the slab at Fowlis Wester has square, instead of 
the usual rounded, angles at the junction of the arms, and the ring joining 
the arms is very prominent. The interlacing and spiral pattern on the 
cross is very finely executed. In the upper panels there are, on one side, 
a realistic scene of Jonah and the monster; on the other, a sea monster 
associated with a sword and circular shield. On either side of the shaft 
are two seated figures of ecclesiastics. Behind one chair is the figure of 
an angel; behind the other a flowering tree. In front of one of the 
ecclesiastics is a flowering rod. This is evidently a simplified version 
of the theme of St Paul and St Anthony, as represented on the St Vigeans 
slab and the cross at Moone. It occurs in this form on one other slab in 
Scotland, that of Dunfallandy (fig. 9, c), which is described later in this paper, 
and on a cross-slab from the Isle of Man." Below this scene are two more 
ecclesiastics walking towards the cross, as on the Papil stone, but the 


' Boo A. Waddell, Desert Fothers, p. 40. 

! FB. Henry, Lo Seulplure iplondoise, p. 146, fig. 1000. 
' F. Henry, op. cil., p. 152, fig. 110, 

' At Kirk Maughold. See BoCLM.S., p. 10, fig. 5. 
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corresponding figures on the opposite side of the shaft are missing. The 
tunics of the four figures, as well as the sides of the chairs, are elaborately 
earved with key pattern. <A curious feature of this monument is that 
the original block of stone had only been roughly dressed so that, in spite 
of the delicacy and precision of the carving, it was executed on an uneven 
surface. 

The carving on the cross-slab at Golspie,’ in Sutherland (Pl. XX VII), 
recalls in technique the monument at Glamis, where some of the motives 
are carved in light relief and others are incised. There are no figures on the 
side which bears the cross, nothing but ornamental motives, consisting of 
interlacing (part of it formed of snakes with fishes’ tails, 
as at Glamis), and patterns composed of spirals or fret 
patterns. The other side, however, is covered with a 
profusion of Pictish symbols, no less than five, and in the 
centre a scene where a bearded man in a short tunic, 
bearing a dagger in one hand and a strange weapon, 
possibly an axe, in the other, is shown threatening a 
wolf-like beast, somewhat resembling the lion of the Book 
of Durrow (fig. 10). An ogham inscription runs up the 
edge of the right side of the slab and across the top, 
and the actual edge of the monument is carved with Fig. 10, Detail of 
a “running spiral" in fairly deep relief. Golapie: Croeesane 

Still another cross-slab belonging stylistically to this group is at 
St Madoes,? in Perthshire. It is carved in a rather chumsy style which 
gives it what is probably a falsely archaic appearance. It has the usual 
cross on one side with the arms joined by a ring; there is a square panel 
at the centre with raised bosses. The top of the slab is outlined by the 
erouching forms of two beasts. In the upper two panels are two beasts 
with heads turned back. In the lower panels on either side of the shaft 
of the cross are a pair of animals with elongated bodies, biting one another, 
which appear to be a rough attempt at the strip form of animal interlacing 
of the Book of Durrow (fig. 11, a). The back of the slab has six panels, in 
three of which are single horsemen, with cowls and cloaks, and in the other 
three Pictish symbols. 





Marx Grove. 


In spite of their composite origin and the variety of sources that 
influenced their development, the Pictish cross-slabs gradually evolved 
into a remarkably constant type. The Irish influence declined as the 
influence from Northumbria increased, and the Pictish genius for animal 


* B.C.MS., p. 48, fig. 48; for the inscription see Macalister, loc. cif,, pp. 200-208, 
' B.C.M.S,, p. 202, fig. 300, 
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art became a dominating feature. The Christian iconography introduced 
was never very varied and became more and more limited. The foreign 
motives became absorbed in a strongly individual style. 

The two sides of the monument were differentiated. One side was 
devoted to the cross. It is usually of the type, already described in the 
early group of eastern cross-slabs, with a ring connecting the arms, and 
sometimes it has a base: occasionally it is framed in a decorative border 
as in a page of manuscript. It is always, although the dominant feature 
of the monument, essentially decorative; the whole of the cross being 
carved with intricate designs of interlacing, spirals, or key pattern. In 
the panels forming the background to the cross there are carvings of 
fantastic animals, ornamental motives, Pictish symbols, and occasionally 
figures with a symbolic meaning. The other side of the monument is 
renerally treated as a whole and not divided into panels. The plain 
surface is covered with an asymmetrical assortment of strange animals, 
horsemen, scenes of Christian iconography, and Pictish symbols. The 
spatial arrangement is curious. There is no background in the sense of 
landscape or vegetation. There is sometimes a feeling towards narrative 
art, but the figures may be grouped vertically as well as horizontally. As 
a rule they are all on the same plane although in a few cases three horsemen 
may be shown one behind the other. The artist seems to have attached 
little importance to scale; on the same panel one horse may be twice the 
size of another. The carving is in low relief on a flat background. 

A remarkable feature of the cross-slabs is the animal art. This falls 
into two categories: the imaginary and the realistic, There are a variety 
of imaginary types of animal. One, developed from the beaked animal 
type of the Book of Durrow and the Lindisfarne Gospels, has already 
appeared in a rather different form in the Pictish “fantastic animal” 
symbol; on the eross-slab it is generally closer to the animal of the 
Lindisfarne Gospels and is shown with the elongated body, the inner spiral 
at the joint, and the feathered feet; it may be with or without the lappet 
(fig. 5). The majority of the other imaginary animals seem to be original 
to the cross-slabs, and they are nearly all characterised by the same 
curious feature: the foot is formed of a rounded, bulb-like heel attached 
to a single, curved, pointed toe or claw, with occasionally a pronounced 
dew claw above the heel. This is found on the most diverse types: on 
wolf-like creatures as at Forteviot,! on animals with long serpentine necks 
and long legs as at Meigle ® and Woodwray,? on a monster with large 
goggling eyes and a parrot’s beak as at Meigle* (Pl. XAXXVITI, a), on 
creatures with short snouts, elongated bodies, and tiny forelegs as at 
Aberlemno * (Pl. XX XUIT), and on a pair of interlaced animals of the Lindis- 


1 B.C.M.S., tig. 335, ©. ® Jbid., fig. 313, a. . Thid., fig, 258, a. 
4 Jhid., fly. 345, b. * Jhid., fig. 227, a. 
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farne type on the same monument. Even a naturalistic representation 
of a stag at Dunfallandy ' has the same strange feet. The tails of these 
animals sometimes form a maze of interlacing as at Meigle* (PL XXX VIII, a); 
sometimes they turn into animal heads as on a slab from Gask® and a 
monument at Meigle (Pl XXXAVID. With the exception of the last 
feature, which was common in Scythian art, was an Oriental feature in 
¢lassical art, and is found in Christian sculptures in Lombardy,‘ this series 
of animals appears to be a purely local development. They certainly do 
not appear anywhere else in the British Isles. Quadrupeds with human 
heads, such as are found on slabs from Gask 4and Rossie Priory * (Pl, XX XT 3 
show a southern influence. This type occurs in the Cuthbert Evangeliar ¢ 
and other manuscripts in England. 

The naturalistic animal art is equally virile; horses, hounds, and other 
animals, such as the boar and bear, are carefully portrayed. There are 
two types of horses: one is small and lightly built, with sloping quarters 
and tail set low; it has a very high action and is schooled to carry the 
head very high. The other type is an equally small but heavier animal, 
with a big, clumsy head, and strong, high quarters. There are also two 
types of dog: a hound of the greyhound type, and a small dog like a 
terrier. The majority of the animals are, as on the engraved Pictish 
stones, natural to Scotland, such as would be familiar to the artist. Human 
figures, except for horsemen, are rarely represented. Always, both 
humans and animals, when treated naturalistically, are shown in 
profile. 

There are Pictish symbols on the majority of the cross-slabs of this 
group. They are essentially the same symbols as on the symbol stones, 
and the “fantastic animal,” the crescent and rod, the double disc and 
rod, and the mirror and comb are still the most popular. They are some- 
times incised, but more often carved in low relief in the same style as 
the rest of the monument. The “running spiral” is a frequent decoration 
of the interior of the symbol, and designs from seventh-century metal- 
work are still in use (Pl. X XTX), 

As well as the tall cross-slabs, there are also in this group a number 
of smaller cross-slabs, varying in height from about 2 to 34 feet, and in 
addition there are two other types of monument: a reeumbent monument 
and a rectangular slab earved only on one side, which from the style of 
decoration must be contemporary with the tall cross-slabs. 


1 #.C.M.8., fig. 308, a, * Thid., tig. 945, 

" Tbid., tig. S07, a, 

* Seo G. 'T. Rivoira, Origine della Archiletlure Lombarda, Milan, 1008, p. 280, 

* B.C.M.S., fig. 822, a, 

* Late elghth-century York or Mercian work, See Zimmermann, Text, p. 127. 
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TALI CROSS-SLABS. 


Amongst the many tall cross-slabs of this group, four selected for 
description and illustration will give an idea of the variety and scope of 
the art. 

One of the most important of the cross-slabs is at Meigle ' (Pls. XXX and 
XXXII. The cross is unique and elaborate; it is equal armed, comprised _ 
within a circle with square-angled recesses at the junction of the arms. 
The surface is decorated with fret-work and interlacing, and a number of 
raised bosses give the impression that they are derived from large circular- 
headed nails. The ring forms the outline of the top of the slab. A very 
wide shaft has been added to the cross, below 
the ring, with spiral attachments at each of 
the four corners. This shaft is divided into 
three panels, in each of which there aré a 
pair of animals affrontés. They are derived 
from the Irish type, such as is found at Papil 
and at Bressay, but they are in the later 
style of the east of Scotland, less simplified, 
more fantastic. In the deeply-recessed panels 
on either side of the shaft, animals with 
bodies coiled into a loop. form a vertical strip 
pattern somewhat similar to that described 
at St Madoes, but in a more developed 
form, on the right of the shaft (fig. 11); on 
the left the carving is too defaced to be 
intelligible, but there appear to be human forms climbing upwards. The 
other side of the slab, with its naturalistic, narrative art, is a typical 
example of this group. There are four scenes, only separated from one 
another by the grouping of the figures. At the top are five horsemen, 
three of them abreast, moving briskly in the same direction. The men 
are bearded and carry spears: they do not appear to have stirrups, and 
two of them have square saddle-cloths. Beside the topmost horseman 
are the rather squat figure of a four-winged angel and two hounds, This 
scene might be taken to represent a hunt, but there is also the possibility 
that it is derived from the story of the three Magi. Next, in the central 
position on the slab, is a group representing Daniel and the Lions. The 
prophet is shown clad in a long tunic, with arms outstretched, and sur- 
rounded by four lions. This theme belongs to the same cycle of illustra- 
tions as does that of Jonah. It is widespread in early Christian art; 
examples have been found at El-Bagawat, in Egypt,* on the sarcophagi 





Fig. 11. 
a, St Madoes. hb, Meighe. 


i F.C.M.&8,, p. 207. 
* See Cabral et Leclerg, Dictionnaire d° Archdologie chrélienne ef de Dilurgie, 
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of Rome and Arles,) on the engraved glass cups from Podgoritzn.? It 
is one: of the rather limited set of themes found on the Irish monuments 
of the seventh century". The antithetical grouping of the lions round 
the figure of Daniel recalls the standardised “‘hero dompting lion” group 
popular in the Orient from 3000 B.c. This grouping was retained in 
Western art, but it is surprising to find in Scotland such a close stylistic 
resemblance to an Eastern version of the scene as the group at Meigle 
presents, and although the theme was probably introduced into Scotland 
by way of Ireland, an Eastern prototype in this case seems probable. 
Such a source might have been a portable object, such as the piece of 
Coptic cloth woven with this theme, which is preserved at the cathedral 
of Sens. Immediately below this scene is the figure of a hippocentaur, 
carrying two axes, and with the branch of a tree under its arm. This 
curious motive is found on Anglo-Saxon sceattas.' The fourth group 
at the base of the slab is too defaced to be intelligible, but there appear 
to be a human form, and two animals fighting. Projections, one at the 
top and a pair on either side, an unusual feature on a monument In 
Scotland, recall the Irish cross-slabs of the late seventh century. 

The hunting scene described above is found on another slab at Meigle, 
but the angel associated with it has wings standing out at right angles 
to the body rather like an Assyrian sun god. 

Elements of the same scene occur also on a cross-slab at Rossie Priory * 
(PL. XXX), but they have become disintegrated; two horsemen appear 
in the two recessed panels on the shaft of the cross, two other horsemen 
and a pair of hounds are in a panel to one side, while the figure of the 
angel, with folded wings, is in one of the panels above the arms of the 
cross. In the corresponding panel there is a human figure holding, in either 
hand, a bird by the neck. This motive occurs on one of the pillar figures 
from White Island, in Ireland, which can be dated to the eighth century 
by the large penannular brooch carved on the shoulder of one of the 
figures and by their analogy with certain bronze figures;? it is also found 
on the Franks Casket, 1 whalebone box carved in Northumbria about 
700 A.D.* 

A cross-slab at Aberlemno® is another important example of this 
group (Pl. XXXIT11). It is more than 7 feet in height, with a pedimented 
top. The cross has the usual ring joining the arms; the recesses at the 

‘ Le Blant, Les Sarcophages chrdtiens de ta Gaule, Paria, 1886, pl. XV. 

* Le Blant, Biude avr lew Sareophager chrdtiens anbiques de la Ville d" Arlee, Paris, 1888, p, xxviii, 
see ON Soulpiure irlandaise, p. 140 sgq., figs. 110 and 114. 

’ Ballwin Brown, Aris in Borly Bnglond, iii. p. 45. meer gdh a Ppeasaa tesa Mel rac i 
influonce, ' B.C.MS., p. 206, fig. 310, 6 

* Thid,, p. 300, 1 F. Henry, Irish Ari, p. 100 and pl. 36. 


* British Muieum, Anglo-Saron Guide, p. 07 agy., and see T. D. Kendrick, Anglo-Saxon Art, 
pp. 122-125, pla. XLIV. and XLV. * F.C. M.S. p, 200, 
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junction of the arms are rounded. At the centre there is a circular dise 
with a pattern of “running spirals" such as is found on hanging-bowl 
escutcheons (Pl, X XTX, a). The arms are decorated with fret pattern, and 
the shaft with very elaborate interlacing. In each of the panels above 
the arms there is a fantastic animal with turned-back head. In the panel 
on the left of the cross there is a vertical row of strange animals, with 
tiny forelegs, and heads with short snouts, their serpentine bodies each 
coiled into a loop as on the eross-slab at Meigle (P1, XXX). In the corre- 
sponding panel on the other side of the shaft there is a Pictish version 
of the animal interlacing of the Lindisfarne Gospels, and below it two 
beautifully carved and classically treated hippovamps. The back of the 
slab is outlined by two very attenuated animal forms with dragon-like 
heads and snarling jaws. At the top there are engraved the Pictish 
symbols of the rectangle and rod and the triple disc. Below these symbols 
the whole side of the slab is treated as a single panel on which is depicted 
the most realistic scene which occurs on any slab in this group. It is a 
battle scene with horsemen and foot soldiers, armed with spears or swords, 
with circular shields and helmets. One of the horses is depicted galloping, 
a movement found on no other Pictish slab. The figure of the foot soldier 
attacked by a bird in the bottom right-hand corner gives the impression 
that the scene represents some actual or legendary incident. There is 
a general similarity of style and treatment to the Franks Casket, and the 
helmets of the soldiers have the same heavy nose guards. Both sides. 
of the monument are good examples of the Pictish transformation of 
Northumbrian elements. 

A ecross-slab at Dunfallandy* also belongs to this group, although it 
shows more Irish influence than do the majority of the others. The 
cross has no ring joining the arms. It has a square centre and is decorated 
with interlacing, key pattern, spirals, and small raised bosses formed of 
spirals. The panels beside the cross are subdivided into smaller panels 
in which are carved a variety of the imaginary animals typical of the 
group, a realistic representation of Jonah and the monster (fig. 7, d), and two 
clumsily portrayed angels with double wings. On the other side there 
is a strange medley of motives consisting of Pictish symbols, St Paul and 
St Anthony seated on chairs on either side of a cross, and a cowled ecclesi- 
astic on horseback. Some of the motives are incised, some carved in low 
relief. The whole of the slab is outlined by the creatures so often found 
on these slabs, with the heads of animals and the tails of fishes. In this 
case there is a human head between their extended tongues (fig. 7.f). This 
motive of a head between two beasts, which is so common in this group, 
seems to be a confusion of thought between the themes of the swallowing 
and disgorging of Jonah and the temptation of St Anthony, with possibly 

+ B.C.MS., p. 280, fig. 805, a and 6. 
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some’ dim connection with the Celtic legend of the devouring animal 

1 

A cross-slab at St Vigeans ? (PL XX XTV) has a rather heavier, although 
not essentially different, style of carving to the monuments of this group 
which have been previously described. The cross is simple in form, 
decorated with regular interlacing outlined by a plain moulding; strange 
birds and animals and snakes filling the narrow panels on either side, 
with a small squatting demon in the left-hand top panel. On the pictorial 
side there are a realistic hunting scene with a stag and two hounds, several 
Pictish symbols, a varied assortment of animals including a bear, and a 
man in a cloak and tunic, shooting in a kneeling position with bow and 
arrow at a boar. The bow shows the loop to which the string is attached 
in the same way as on the Franks Casket. Down one side of the slab 
is carved a delicate strip of interlacing, with below it an inscription in 
Hiberno-Saxon semi-uncials.) On the other edge of the slab there is a 
Northumbrian vine scroll pattern, a motive rarely found on the Pictish 
cross-slabs, derived from the version which is found on the cross shafts 
from Aberlady * and Abercorn.® 


SMALL (CROSS-SLABS. 


The amall cross-slabs follow, as a rule, the plan of the larger monuments, 
with «a cross on one side and a figurative scene on the other. 

Four of these monuments have only a single horseman on the pictorial 
side, in some cases accompanied by Pictish symbols.* The most elaborate 
of these is at Meigle? (PI. XXXV). The cross, which is very ornate, with 
part of the shaft turning into animal heads, is set in a frame of inter- 
lacing. The four deeply recessed panels on either side are filled with 
examples of the usual types of strange animals. On the back of the slab 
is a single horseman, carved in very low relief, and on one edge are incised 
two Pictish symbols. Another of these slabs at Meigle shows a horseman 
bearing a circular shield, above the Pictish symbol of the crescent, and 
” 4 See FE. Hepérandion, Recueil général des Bas-reliefa de la Gaule romaine, Paria, 1907-15, i. p. 102. 


2 F.C.M.S., p. 235. 
* Romilly Allen gives the reading for this inscription as 


DROSTEN 
IPUERET 
ETTFOR 
cus. 


Ita meaning has never been satiefaotorily determined. (Cy. Macalister, lor. cit., p. 106. 

‘ See 0, G. 8. Crawford, Antiquity, xi. (1987) pp. 400-475, for examples of the vine scroll on cross-slabs 
in Seotinnd., 

1 BOC LALS., p. 418, fig. 455, a, 

* Ab Meigic, £.C.M2S., p. 300, fig. 314, p. 200, fig. 312, and p. 301, fig. 315; and at Logierait, p. 201, 
fig. 308, 

T AOA. p. S00, fig, Ba, 
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a hound (Pl. XXXVI, cc). The design of running spirals within the crescent 
closely resembles Late Celtic designs on metal-work (Pl. X XIX, 5). 

Other of these small cross-slabs show a hunting scene with horsemen 
and hounds pursuing a stag. Examples of these are at Scoonie,! in Fife, 
and at Inchbrayock,* in Angus. 

The most curious of these monuments comes from Inchbrayock ? (now 
in the museum at Montrose) (Pl. XXXVI, a and 6). The carving is clumsy 
and grotesque. The arms of the cross are decorated with an asymmetrical 
design of spirals (recalling Late Celtic metal-work). In the upper panels 
there are debased animal forms, and in the lower panels, on the one side a 
strange beast suckling its young, and on the other a representation which 
might conceivably be Delilah cutting off Samson's hair. On the upper 
part of the pictorial side a horseman and hound are shown pursuing a 
deer; there are some strangely elongated animal forms, and a pair of 
decorated dises. In the lower part there is a curious scene which is pre- 
sumably meant to show Samson slaying a Philistine with the jawbone 
of an ass, while beside him crouches a female figure. This interpretation 
of the scene cannot be taken as certain, for it is not found elsewhere in 
Scotland nor in Ireland, and is not one of the usual scenes of early Christian 
art. The monument is obviously a freak one and not easy to date. The 
sword worn by Samson is, however, exactly of the type shown on a Swedish 
bronze plaque from Torslunda * (Pl. XXIX, d), which is dated to the 
seventh century. 


RECUMBENT MONUMENTS. 


The recumbent monuments belonging to this group are rectangular 
blocks of stone, approximately 5 feet in length by 14 feet wide and 1 foot 
high. From their shape it seems certain that they must be funerary 
monuments. Their distribution is limited, for they are only found in 
Perthshire and Angus.’ 

The most elaborate example is at Meigle * (Pls. XX XVII and XX XVIII, 
eandd). It is carved on the top, at both sides, and at one end. The top 
is outlined by two serpentine bodies, terminating at one end in the heads of 
birds and at the other in animal heads which enclose in their jaws a socket, 
presumably for a small cross-slab.? In the centre four triangular panels con- 


* B.O.M.S., p. 347, fig. 360, * Thid., p. 255, fig. 266. * Ibid., p. 223, fig. 285. 

* See Hjalmar Stolpe, La Nécropole de Vendel, Stockholm, 1927, p. 54, 

* In Perthshire at Meigle, B.C.M.S., p. 330, fig. 343, a and 6, p. 333, fig. 346; in Angus at Strath- 
martine, B.C.M.S., p. 231, fig. 244; at St Vigeans, B.C.M.S., p. 269, fig. 2794 and p. 273, fig. 286. 

* B.C.M.S., p. 303. 

* Romilly Allen gives two examples from Angus of very small cross-slabs, only about 1 foot wide, 
with tenons projecting from the bottom (#.C.M.S., p. 264, fig. 274, and p. 270, fig. 281). These may 
have been of the type which fitted into the sockets of the recumbent monuments, A slab at Alyth 
B.C.M.S., p. 287, fig. 304) ia engraved with a cross with a tenon. 
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taining raised bosses form a rectangle. At one end there is a coiled serpent, 
and at the other two hippocamps appear to be dancing together. One of 
the sides of the monument has a hunting group consisting of five horsemen 
and two hounds at one end; a grid design in the centre; and two imaginary 
animals, one with a serpent entwined in its tail, at the other end. In the 
panel formed by the other side there is a horse or mule, shown with its 
legs doubled up to compress it into the narrow space available, then the 
prowling form of a bear; in the centre a swastika formed of four human 
bodies (a motive found on the market cross at 
Kells! (fig. 12)); and at the end an unusual 
version of the “devouring monster” showing two 
animals facing one another, one with a human 
leg protruding from its jaws, and with a human 
head above. The carved end of the monument 
shows the naked figure of a man fleeing from a 
monstrous bird. 

Another elaborate recumbent monument is 
also at Meigle * (Pl. XX XVIT, aand 6). It has two 
deeply recessed panels on either side filled with 
carvings. In the panel on one side there are a Market Cross, Kells, after 
number of motives: the version of Jonah which a aa 
is found on the cross-slab at Papil, where the body of a man is shown 
extended between the jaws of two monsters (in this case instead of 
outlining the slab in the usual way, the bodies of the monsters surround 
a circular design of raised bosses), a rectangular design of raised bosses, 
an unintelligible group of animals, and finally two imaginary animals 
with bodies entwined round one another. In the panel on the other side 
there is a spirited rendering of three horsemen, riding in single file, 
preceded by a dog, and followed by a strange little dancing figure. 





RECTANGULAR SLABS. 


Like the recumbent monuments the rectangular carved slabs are few 
in number and limited in distribution, for they have only been found in 
Perthshire. They are thin slabs, carved only on one side, and as there 
is no part which could have been sunk in the ground, they must have 
been presumably attached to the wall of a building. 

One of these slabs, from Meigle * (fig. 13), appears to have been carved 
by the same hand as the recumbent monument (Pl. XXXVI) described on 
page 92. In the centre of the slab there are two hippocentaurs dancing 
together; on one side of them a naked man is shown fleeing from a monster, 

1 FP, Henry, Lo Sculpture irlandaine, p. 84, fig. 46, d. This is a lato ninth-tenth century cross, 


The persistence of such motives i not unusual in Ireland. ® F.C.M.8., p. 333, 
® Joid,, ot Murthly, p. 306; ot Meigle, p. 301; at Dull, p. 315, fg. S20. * Jbid,, p. 306, 
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and on the other, two creatures with human bodies and the heads of beasts 
are fighting one another. These probably represent men wearing helmets 
in the form of animal masks, similar to those shown on a bronze plaque 
from Torslunda ! (Pl. X XTX, d), and the helmet in the form of a boar’s 
head from Deskford * (Pl. X XTX, e). 

The fragment of another slab, now lost, from Meigle,* showed three 
men in a cart, drawn by a pair of horses; an archer similar to the one on 





Fig. 13. Slab at Murthly, Perthshire, after Romilly Allen. 


the cross-slab at St Vigeans (Pl. XXXIV), and a huge beast devouring 
a man who is thrusting a dagger into its throat. 


This main group is, as has been shown, remarkably coherent, and 
the origin of the cross-slab is clear: derived from the cross-bearing slabs 
of Treland and Dalriada, and in style retaining much of the Pictish animal 
art and technique 6f the “symbol stones.” But, except for the analogy 
of the decorative motives with dated objects in other countries, there is 
little evidence for the date of the monuments. Their essentially decorative 
character, to which the idea of sculpture in the round was entirely foreign, 
made it natural that the sources of influence would be chiefly those with 
surface decoration and therefore portable objects such as manuscripts, 


* Hjalmar Stolpe, La Nécropole de Vendet, 
* J. Anderson, Scotland in Early Christian Times, 1. p. 117. * B.C.M.S., p, 331, thg, 344, 
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carved objects of wood or bone, and metal-work, rather than monumental 
sculpture. 

On the whole the style of the decoration of the cross-slabs is closer 
to that of the illuminated Irish manuscripts than to anything else, and 
many details resemble so closely motives found in the Lindisfarne Gospels 
that an approximate similarity of date seems probable. Such points 
which have already been noted on individual monuments are: the general 
style of interlacing, both in its intricacy and in the small scale on which 
it is executed, compared to the broader, simpler type of the Book of 
Durrow; the frequent appearance of the typical animal of the Gospels 
as an outline to the slab; the small strip of animal scroll at Aberlemno 
(see Pl. XXXII) which might, except for the strange Pictish feet, almost 
have been taken direct from a page of the manuscript: and finally the 
way in which any animal, however fantastic, or however much it be 
contorted into interlacing, always retains its lifelike character, which is 
one of the characteristics of the animal style of Lindisfarne of the early 
eighth century, and remained a constant feature of Irish art up to the end 
of the ninth century. 

Other contacts with eighth-century Northumbrian work are the vine 
scroll, which belongs essentially to the monumental art of Northumbria, 
and a general resemblance to the style of carving of the Franks Casket. 

Contact with Ireland was evidently maintained; the human swastika 
on the recumbent monument at Meigle being one example of the introduc- 
tion of a specific motive. 

The parallels with the seventh-century Torslunda finds—the sword on 
the cross-slab from Inchbrayock and the animal-headed helmets on the 
slab from Meigle—raise an important question as to connections between 
Scotland and Scandinavia before the period of the Viking raids. 

The Christian iconography is limited, with the exception of a few 
doubtful motives, to themes which are found on the series of Christian 
monuments in Ireland dated between about 650 and 750.) 

The dating of the main group of Pictish monuments on stylistic grounds 
seems to place them in the early eighth century, which accords with the 
historical contacts between Pictish Scotland and Northumbria summarised 
earlier in this paper. 


NORTHERN CROSS-SLABS. 


Except for a few examples the cross-slab of the main group is not 
found north of Angus. Farther to the north the older form of rough 
monument, with the cross carved on the surface of the slab and not forming 
a structural part of it, remained the usual type. 


' See Henry, F. La Sculpture irlandaise, p, 134. 
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In Aberdeenshire there is a small group of such monuments, little 
more elaborate than roughly dressed boulders, on which are carved crosses, 
decorated with interlacing, and sometimes associated with Pictish symbols. 
An example of this group is at Dyce? (Pl. XX XTX), where the arms of 
the cross terminate in spirals. This type of spiral termination is found 
on slabs at Inishmurray.’ in Ireland, and was common on the Continent. 
It is found, for example, on a slab at Narbonne,’ in the south of France, 
dated to the eighth century, and on a ehancel panel from the Church 
of Santa Maria in Trastevere,’ in Rome, dated about 800. It may have 
been a common Eastern type; it is found in Armenia on slabs dated 
to the sixteenth century.* Although this group of Aberdeenshire monu- 
ments belongs more to the type of the seventh-century slab, yet the 
elaboration of the interlacing, and this detail of the spirals, makes it 
more probable that they can be dated to the eighth century. 

Other more elaborate monuments in the north are closer to the main 
group, but the cross, as in the Aberdeenshire group, is not in any way 
structural, nor is it framed in the slab, and the figure scenes consist of 
only one or two isolated themes. An example of such a monument is at 
Fordoun,* in Kincardineshire. The carving on this cross-slab is delicate, 
partly incised, partly in low relief. The cross takes up only a part of the 
slab; horsemen, accompanied by hounds, are shown, two on either side 
of it and one on the shaft. The Pictish symbol of the double disc and 
rod, below the cross, is decorated with a design recalling the dise of a 
hanging-bow] escutcheon.’ 


Iona CROSSES, 


Apart from the seventh-century monuments allied to the Cardonagh 
group there are very few examples of crosses or cross-slabs in the west 
of Scotland, with the exception of a group of elaborate free-standing 
erosses in the Lona district. 

On the island of Iona only one cross remains intact, that of St Martin,* 
but there are fragments of five or six others." They were tall crosses 
of the eighth-century Irish type, with a ring connecting the arma, and 
that of St Martin has curiously short arms. The iconography, which 
includes Daniel and the Lions, the Sacrifice of Abraham, etc., is purely 
Irish, with the exception of one motive, the Virgin and Child, which is 
never found in Ireland but was known in Northumbria, The decoration 

' E.CLM.S,., p. 189. 

2 W. P. Wakeman, A Survey of the Anfiquarion Remoaina on the Jatand of fnishrmurray, figs. 40 and 47. 

* J. Baum, La Seculplure figurale en Europe a l' Epoque Mérovingienne, Paris, 1037, pl. LE-XTT. 

‘ J, Baum, op. cif. pl, LAX. 

* See Jurgia Baltriisaitia, Riuces sur [Art medi¢val en Georgie ef en Arménie, Paria, 1920, 


' B.C.M.S., p. 201, fig. 217. ' F. Henry, J.R.5.A.I., lev. fig. 8. 
* £.C.M.S,, p. 381, fig. 307, a and b. * Ibid., pp. 381-308. i 
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of the crosses consists chiefly of panels filled with large raised bosses; 
some are of interlacing, some have a circular depression in the centre 
in which are three much smaller bosses; some are placed on a back- 
ground of writhing snakes, others on o background filled with smaller 
bosses and raised spirals. Some panels of spirals are practically identical, 
both in composition and in the type of spiral, with parts of the Chi Rho 
page of the Book of Kells.’ From their connection with the [rish crosses 
it seems probable that they belong to about the same period, when the 
community at lona would be in touch, not only with Ireland, but with 
Northumbria and the east of Scotland. It is certain that they must have 
been erected sometime before S06, when the monks, fleeing from the 
Viking invasions, took refuge at Kells and there built a new monastery. 
There has been so much destruction and rebuilding at Iona that nothing 
but the fragments of these crosses, and a few grave slabs of the Clonmac- 
noise type,? which may be as early as the eighth century, remain of what 
must have been a centre of carving. There is a legend that there were 
once three hundred and sixty crosses on Iona®; two are known to have 
been called after St Matthew and St John. 

Traces of this school of carving exist elsewhere in the west. A cross 
on Islay* resembles closely in its proportions crosses in Ireland, At 
Keills,* in Knapdale, there is a cross of a similar type to those of Iona 
(Pl. XL), with the short arms of St Martin's cross, but without the ring 
joining them. A large raised boss, with three small bosses in a depression 
at the centre, occupies the centre of the arms. Above it there is the figure 
of an angel trampling on a serpent, below it the figure of Daniel, and 
around it the four lions. The shaft is decorated with a diagonal key pattern, 
two pairs of beasts on a background of interlacing, and at the base an 
elaborate spiral pattern in low relief. 


ELABORATE EASTERN MONUMENTS. 


The next series of monuments in the east of Scotland, while continuing 
the tradition of the main group of cross-slabs, show both a stylistic develop- 
ment and a sudden influx of new motives, bringing in a wider iconography. 
The Picts appear to have turned for inspiration from their native art 
of surface decoration and the models taken from manuscripts and metal- 
work which had satisfied them up to now, to monumental art and 


‘ See F. Henry, Jrivh Ari, p. 148. She considers the date of the Book of Kells to be between 
700 and 820, Tt is probable that different painters went on working at it fora number of years. Part 
ab res Popo Hluminetion must have been executed at Lona, 

-C.MS., p. 300, ig. 105, and R.A. 5. Macalister, The Memorial Slabs of King's Cownly, Publicatic 
of the B.S.A.1., L0T-3, 2 Reeves, St Columba, . Hdl i 
* Reeves, op. cil, p. 410, and see F. Henry, Irish Art, p. 101, Apparently claborate cromes dedicated 
to the Evangelists were frequently erected at the eighth-century Irish monasteries. 
* #.C.M.S., p. 301, fig. 410, * Jbid., p. 3090, 
VOL, LXXIV. 7 
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sculpture in the round. There is a general elaboration of the whole 
monument and for the first time an attempt at portraying drapery on the 
figure carving. The flat style of carving has given way to a definite 
feeling of ronde bosse, and the elaborate raised bosses found on the 
crosses of Lona, and possibly coming to the east of Scotland from there, 
play an important part in the decoration of the monuments. The distri- 
bution of this new style is wide. There are three monuments in particular 
which appear to derive their figure scenes directly from a foreign source. 
These are: an altar tomb at St Andrews,' in Fife, a cross-slab at Nigg,* 
in Ross-shire, and a slab from Hilton of Cadboll,* in the same county. 

The altar tomb at St Andrews is incomplete (Pl. XLI). Originally 
there must have been four narrow, upright slabs, one for each corner, 
grooved vertically to receive the four thinner slabs which formed the 
sides of the box. The complete tomb would have measured 5 feet 9 inches 
long by 2 feet 11 inches wide by 2 feet 4 inches high. Two of the corner 
posts remain, and one long panel and one end panel are complete. 

The long panel is divided into three compartments. The centre one 
contains chiefly representations of David with the lion, as a hunter, and _ 
as shepherd or warrior. In early Christian art David was used as a 
prefiguration of Christ, and David as a harpist is one of the themes found 
on seventh-century monuments in Lreland,® but these scenes from the life 
of David are very different. He is here shown with the lion (that it is 
David and not Samson is made clear by the figure of the sheep in the 
background), in the traditional attitude of the Babylonian and Assyrian 
Gilgamesh, instead of in the Mithraic attitude which is usual in the West. 
He is dressed in flowing drapery, and the figure is evidently related to 
the classical figures of the fourth-century sarcophagi of Italy and southern 
France,* which belong to the tradition of the Hellenistic bas-reliefs, but 
the elaborate folds and pleats of the costume with the ends forming s 
symmetrical scalloped edge seem nearer to the formalised drapery of 
Byzantine art. The sword, with the pattern of interlacing on its sheath, 
is an unusual feature to find on a classical figure. It is an Eastern type, 
closely resembling the sword attributed to Charlemagne in the Treasury 
of the former Imperial House of Austria at Vienna, and that on the 
Byzantine porphyry statues of emperors at Venice.* The lion too is 


' B.C.M.S., p. 350; and see also Cecil Mowbray, “ Eastern Influence on Carvings at St Andrews 
and Nigg, Scotland,” Antiquity, 1036, viii. pp. 428-440, 

* B.C.M.S., p. 75; and see Cecil Mowbray, loc, cit, * B.OM.S., p. 61. 

* See Romilly Allen, Barly Chriatian Symbolinm in Great Britain and Ireland before the Tenth Century, 
London, 1887, pp. 204-208, HK. Allen points out that there are two examples of David as poet or warrior 
in the Saxon Psalter in the Bodlian. 


® ¥, Honry, La Sculpture irlandatee, p. 194. 


* L. Brehior, Le Sarecophage des Carmes Dechaur, Etudes Archéologiques, Clermont Ferrand, 1010; 
and L. Brehier, L’Art chretien primitif, p. 14. 


' R. Delbrueck, Antike Porphyrwerke, Studien zur spdtantiken Kunatgeschichle, vol. 6, ple, 31-34. 
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Eastern, the small lion of Assyrian art, very different from the Celticised 
versions found in Irish art. David the hunter is shown on horseback 
defending himself with a sword from the attack of a lion. This scene 
closely resembles the representations of lion hunts in Sassanian art,’ and 
the suggestion of a Sassanian prototype is emphasised by the fact that 
the horseman of St Andrews has a hawk on his arm, which can be paralleled 
by engravings on Sassanian silver dishes.*. The figure of David as shepherd 
or warrior is dressed in a short tunic, and bears a spear and a rectangular 
notched shield. It is preceded by two hounds, a deer, and two beasts of 
prey. Above this scene there is a’ curious group where a deer with a 
monkey on its back, another monkey in a squatting position and a hound 
chasing a beast of prey, are all entangled in the branches of a tree. This 
use of vegetation, unknown in Scotland, also points to an Eastern origin. 
A close analogy is found on a Coptic carved wooden chest of A.p. 600 
in the Cairo Museum, where the branches of a vine are twined round 
the bodies of a lion and a hare (Pl. XLI,¢). Another motive on the 
St Andrews slab, that of the gryphon devouring «a quadruped, although 
derived ultimately from the East, was widespread in the Roman Empire. 
The two side compartments of the panel are decorated with animal inter- 
lacing. The sculptor has taken two animals from the centre compartment, 
the lion and the deer, and from them formed a purely Celtic design of 
animal interlacing, but the head of the deer and the curling mane of the 
lion are clearly distinguishable. This type of animal interlacing is fairly 
close to that found in the Lindisfarne Gospels. Examples in Northumbrian 
sculpture are found on the cross shafts from Rothbury,* and at Aberlady,* 
where interlaced animals have the same serpent-like heads as have the 
interlaced lions of St Andrews. 

The end panel has a square-angled cross, another parallel with the 
Book of Lindisfarne, and both the cross and the frame within which it 
is set are covered with interlacing. In the centre of the cross there is a 
raised boss with spiral decoration, and in two of the recessed panels behind 
the arms are raised bosses of interlacing out of which emerge serpents. 
These recall the raised bosses of the Iona crosses, and are similar in 
conception to the bosses formed of serpents on an Irish reliquary of bronze 
in the Musée des Antiquités Nationales at St Germain.* In each of the 
other two recesses there is a squatting pair of monkeys. 

The purely Celtic character of the decorative motives, which appear 

' Freidrich Sarre, Die Kunst dea Alten Persien, Berlin, 1023, pl. 104, showing a fifth-century 
Sassanian silver dish in the British Museum. 

* Catalogue of Eastern Silver and Gold Vessela from the Oriental Provinces of the Russian Empire, 
St Petersburg, 1000, fig. 157; and see C. Mowbray, Antiquity, 1036, p. 431, fig. 2. 
* 'T. D. Kendrick, Anglo-Saxon Art, pp. 154-158, pl. LXTV. 

‘ 'T. D, Kendrick, op. cit., pp. 135-130, pl. LI, and B.C.M.S., p. 428, fig. 448. 

* F, Henry, “Deux Objets irlandais au Musée des Antiquités nationales,” Préhistoire, vi. pp. 
05-91. 
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to have been carved by the same hand as the rest of the sarcophagus, 
show that the whole monument was carved in Scotland and it is most 
likely that the figure scenes were taken from some portable eastern object 
in ivory or metal. The Persian and Coptic parallels described belong to 
a period between the fifth and seventh centuries, and, allowing for a period 
of time to elapse before they reached Scotland, would fit in with the dating 
of the monument, on the evidence of the Celtic decorative elements, to 
sometime in the eighth century. This accords with the legend of the 
foundation of St Andrews given in the Chronicle of the Picts and Scots.’ 
It tells how Hungus, King of the Pi¢ts, was promised, in a vision, victory 
over the Britons if he would dedicate a tenth part of his kingdom to God 
and to St Andrew; and that after his victory he met a monk called 
Regulus, a pilgrim from Constantinople, who had come to Scotland bringing 
the relics of St Andrew. King Hungus gave the city where he met Regulus 
“to God and to St Andrew to be head and mother of all the churches in 
the kingdom of the Picts.’ Though, as Skene points out, this legend is 
obviously borrowed from the conversion of Constantine, the mention of 
relies brought from Constantinople may provide a clue to the origin of 
the figure scenes of the sarcophagus. Of two Pictish kings called “* Hungus”’ 
(Aengus) one reigned from 731 to 761; the other from 822 to 824. Skene 
took the view that the monastery was dedicated to St Andrew in the reign 
of the first Hungus and it is generally accepted that he is right. It seems 
probable that such an important monument as the altar tomb would belong 
to the period of the dedication of the church. The fact that such an 
elaborate type of tomb has not been found elsewhere in Europe belonging 
to the same period does not disprove this, for so little sculpture of the 
eighth century has survived that it is impossible to say that such a type 
did not exist elsewhere at that period, and the stylistic evidence seems 
conclusive. 

A cross-slab at Nigg? (Pl. XLII) is closely related to the sarcophagus 
of St Andrews. It is over 7 feet high, with a pedimented top. Unfortu- 
nately it has been broken and part of it is missing. It is more elaborate 
than the cross-slabs of the main group, but it retains the usual plan of the 
cross on one side and figure scenes on the other. The square-angled 
cross might have been taken from a page of the Lindisfarne Gospels, so 
closely does it resemble it in proportion, standing out, as Strygowski 
has pointed out,* above a sunk background—an effect produced in colour 
in the manuscript. The square centre of the cross is decorated with 
interlacing, and the lower part of the shaft with key pattern; the arms 
are filled with interlaced lion-like forms derived from the animal inter- 
lacing on the St Andrews sarcophagus. The panels behind the cross 


* Skene, Celtic Scolland, p, 297, * B.CMS., p. 15. 
* J. Strygowski, Origin of Christian Church Art, Oxford, 1023, p. 240. 
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have raised bosses of spirals and interlacing, bosses formed of interlacing 
on a background of snakes, and raised bosses on a background of spirals, 
recalling both the monument of St Andrews and the Iona crosses. The 
triangular space above the cross contains a small figure scene, representing 
St Paul and St Anthony. It is much more elaborate than any of the 
other versions on monuments in Scotland or Ireland and has beara been 
taken directly from St Jerome's life of St Paul. The story! is followed 
faithfully: the ancient palm whose wide-spreading branches roofed the 
natural courtyard where St Paul lived is shown by two trees outlining the 
panel. The loaf of bread is brought by a crow, and here the scene is used 
as a symbol of the sacrament; the loaf is in the form of a wafer and the 
dish below resembles a paten, while the two saints, with books in their 
hands, kneel in adoration on either side. The two dog-like forms are no 
doubt the lions which, after the death of St Paul, when St Anthony was 
lamenting the lack of a spade with which to dig his grave, ‘came coursing, 
their manes flying, from the inner desert”’ and dug a hole with their claws 
large enough to hold the body. The other side of the slab consists of a 
figure scene set in a wide frame made up of panels of key pattern and 
interlacing. The figure scene, although too defaced to be entirely intelli- 
gible, is obviously derived, if not actually from the central panel of the 
tomb of St Andrews, then from the same source. The chief motives are 
there: David and the lion, with the figure of the sheep beside them; 
David on foot preceded by a deer and a hound; the gryphon devouring 
a quadruped. The lion hunt of St Andrews has been transformed into 
the more usual Pictish deer hunt, and there is the additional figure of a 
man holding what appear to be cymbals. The carving is crude and in 
very flat relief. 

The monument at Hilton of Cadboll? is an upright rectangular slab, 
7 feet 9 inches high, sculptured only on one face (Pl. XLII)? Three 
panels, outlined by plain raised mouldings, occupy the centre of the slab 
and are set in a wide frame, the sides of which are filled with a Celticised 
version of the Northumbrian vine scroll (of the type found at. St Peter's, 
York), and the top with the Pictish symbol of the double dise and rod. 
The top central panel contains a symmetrical grouping of the Pictish 
crescent and floriated rod, decorated with key pattern and spirals, and 
two ornamented discs of interlacing. The centre panel introduces a new 
version of the hunting scene. The chief figures are a man and woman on 
horseback; the woman is seated sideways on her horse, so that she is seen 
full face. The man is riding alongside her so that all that can be seen is 
the bearded profile of his face and the outline of his horse behind hers. 


* See Helen Waddell, Desert Fathers, p. 48 egq. * B.C.M.S., p. 01, 
* Romilly Allen states, F.C.M.S., p. 62, that there was probably a cross on the other side which 
had been obliterated to make room for a seventcenth-century inscription. 
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They are followed by two trumpeters, with long trumpets and draped 
garments. The scene is completed by two other horsemen bearing spears 
and circular shields, and a deer closely pursued by two hounds, while a 
third hound is shown above the woman's shoulder. The symbol of the 
mirror and comb is carved in the left-hand top corner. This scene is not 
dissimilar to that described on a cross-slab at Meigle (see Pl. XXX1), 
but apart from the novelty of the framing of the scene in a separate panel 
and in the compactness of the composition, there is the introduction 
of a woman’s figure, which is found on no other Pictish slab, and the 
trumpeters with their rather crudely portrayed drapery. Possibly both 
scenes are derived from an Eastern source, which would account for their 
similarity. A scene with trumpeters following behind a horseman occurs 
on the seventh-century rock carvings of Tac-i-Bostan in Persia.’ 

There are a number of very tall cross-slabs in the north-east showing 
the influence of these three monuments in their figure scenes, in the ronde 
bosse style of carving, and in the animal interlacing. This is no longer 
the flat animal interlacing of manuscript or metal-work, a drawing trans- 
ferred on to stone, but the animals whose distorted bodies form a sym- 
metrical pattern now have both depth and solidity. In this group there 
is a tendency to put the whole of a figure scene into a separate panel, 
isolated from the Pictish symbols which, on the earlier monuments, were 
placed in a haphazard way amongst horsemen and fantastic animals. 
The symbols themselves have now developed into elaborate decorative 
motives, and only the principal symbols—the dises, the crescent, the mirror 
and comb, and the fantastic animal—are used. They are now on a very 
much larger scale than previously, and are placed in a dominant and 
symmetrical position at the top of the monument; the asymmetrical 
grouping of the older monuments has given place to a carefully balanced 
arrangement of motives. 

Examples of this group are found at Rosemarkie * and at Shandwick * 
in Ross-shire, both of which slabs are elaborately carved and almost 
purely decorative. The slab at Rosemarkie (Pl. XLIV) has a cross with 
square-angled terminals (of a type found in the Book of Kells) set in a 
background of interlacing and with a frame of key pattern. The edges 
of the slab are decorated with interlacing which terminates in the heads 
of birds, animals, or serpents. The monument at Shandwick stands in 
a commanding position overlooking the sea; it is so badly weathered that 
not much of the carving remains, but amongst other motives four large, 


interlaced serpents, carved in very high relief, and a panel of trumpet 
spiral, are still recognisable. 


* Freidrich Sarre, Die Kunat dea Allen Perwien, Berlin, 1025, plates 86, 87. 
* B.C.M.S., p. 63. 


* Ibid., p. OR, tig. 06, 
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A cross-slab at Aberlemno * also belongs to this group, but has a more 
varied iconography than is usual at this period. The figures of angels 
on either side of the cross are clearly derived from the figures of St Paul 
and St Anthony on the cross-slab at Nigg: they have books in their hands, 
and the same curiously long-shaped heads are bowed in prayer, but the 
cloaks have been transformed into wings. On the other side of the slab, 
beneath a group of Pictish symbols, there is a large panel containing a 
slightly altered version of the hunting scene from Hilton of Cadboll; there 
is an additional figure of a warrior on foot with shield and spear, and the 
female figure on horseback is missing. Below this scene are two small panels; 
in one there is a stylised hippocentaur with the branch of a tree under 
its arm, of a type already described at Meigle*; in the other are David 
and the lion, in the Gilgamesh attitude, with a sheep and harp above. 
The complicated circle interlacing is similar to that found in the Gospel- 
book of the Irish monastery of Bobbio,? which is closely related to the 
Book of Kells. 

There are other fragments of slabs at Tarbat, in Ross-shire, showing 
the ronde bosse style of carving of the Iona crosses.‘ There is also a 
particularly interesting fragment of a thick slab,’ about 1} feet high, 
earved on one side with a design of spirals of the Irish chip-carving type 
(inspired by late metal-work) of the Ahenny cross,‘ and on the other 
with an inscription in Hiberno-Saxon capitals (Pl XLV, a). The lettering 
is carved in relief and is very close to that on the Ardagh Chalice * in the 
National Museum at Dublin. The lines are short and the letters at either 
end have been partly broken away. Romilly Allen gives the probable 
reading as: 

IN NOMINE 

IHESU CHRISTI 

CRUX CHRISTI 

IN COMMEMORAT IONE 
REO (TE) Til 
REQUIESC (IT) 


The church of Tarbat was dedicated to St Colman, and the parish of 
Tarbat originally included that of Fearn, where was situated the monastery 
of Nova Ferna. “‘ Reotetii’’ has been suggested as the partially illegible 
name commemorated on the monument. The death of “ Rethaide” or 


1 B.CO.MS., p, 214, fig. 228, 

+P. 80. 

* Turin, O. iv. 20. Zimmermann, iii. pls. 108 and 211. 
* B.OMS., pp, 88-1. ; 

* Ibid., p. 04. 

* F, Henry, La Sculpture irlandaiae, pls. XX, XX1. 

* L. 8S. Gogan, The Ardagh Chalice, London, 1032, fig. 8. 
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“Reodaide™ is recorded under the year 726 in the Annals of Ulster, and 
under the year 763 in the Annals of Tigernach, in both of which he is 
ealled ““Ab. Ferna.”’ The inscription and the spirals, resembling those 
on the Ahenny cross, show an interesting connection with the south of 
Ireland, for Ahenny was near the monastery of Ferns in Ireland, of which 
it may be assumed that Nova Ferna in Scotland was an offshoot. The 
south of Ireland had accepted the Roman usage even before the Synod 
of Whitby and by 710 King Nechtan of the Picts had also accepted it, 
whereas the monks of Iona refused to conform until 716,' so it is probable 
that at the beginning of the eighth century Pictish Scotland would be in 
close communication with southern Ireland. 

An unusual cross-slab at Kirriemuir ? (Pl. XLVI, a), in Angus, probably 
belongs to this period. It follows the general plan of the Pictish cross- 
slabs with a cross on one side and a figure scene on the other, but with 
the exception of the decora- 
tion of the cross, which is in 
key pattern with a pair of 
interlaced animals affrontés, 
there is little that is Celtic 
about it. In the two upper 
panels behind the cross are 
a pair of angels; they are 
no longer the stylised type 

with four wings found on the 
na Om 5k om at aM other Scottish monuments, 
estar . “! vires Fi, But they are the conven- 
Roe aia Se Rann et as angels with long robe 
and large wings of the type found in the Saxon chapels at Bradford- 
on-Avon *® in Somerset, and at Winterbourne Steepleton* in Dorset. In 
the left-hand lower panel there is the figure of a man with a staff or 
spear and a small square shield on his arm, evidently related to the 
figure of David the warrior on the St Andrews sarcophagus (fig. 14). 
In the right-hand panel there is a crudely drawn scene of animals 
hunting: an eagle attacking a stag at the top, and two hounds or 
beasts of prey below. On the other side of the slab there is one large 
recessed panel containing a hunting scene of unusual type. Two horse- 
men with spears are shown one above the other, and below a hound 
seizing a stag. A crude version of the double dise and rod is carved 

at the top left-hand corner of the panel. 

' Bede, Hist, Beeles., v. o. 22. 

* B.C.M.S., p. 227. 


* 'T. D. Kendrick, Anglo-Sazon Art, pl. CHIT, fig. 1. 
* T. D. Kendrick, op. cit., pl. CIT, fig. 8 
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NINTH- AND TENTH-CENTURY CROSS-SLABS AND CROSSES. 


The tall cross-slabs of the last group, with the elaborate ronde bosse 
carving, are with a few exceptions the last of the national type of Pictish 
cross-slab. They are succeeded in the ninth and tenth centuries by a 
number of monuments, both free-standing crosses and cross-slabs, in a 
variety of styles. The cross-slab, although continuing for a time, had 
lost all the vigour and originality of the Pictish monument. With the 
establishment of the dynasty of the Scots in 850, Pictish culture must 
have merged with that of the Scots, and all that was most characteristic 
gradually disappeared. Owing to the Viking raids the new kingdom of 
Scotland was cut off from the centres of culture of the Seots—lIona and 
Ireland—and consequently the quality of its art was very poor. 

A group of cross-slabs in Perthshire and Angus show an influence from 
the later Irish manuscripts and probably belong to the ninth century. 
With the exception of one monument at Aldbar * in Angus which is nearly 
6 feet high, they are mostly small slabs, and have a square, rounded, or 
pedimented top. The carving is in flat, very low relief. The interlacing 
is simple and rather crude; there are a few representations of Pictish 
symbols, but no animal art. The cross sometimes has a ring joining the 
arms and sometimes the shaft is attached to a base. The group is 
characterised by representations of ecclesiastics with broad, flat figures, 
usually shown full face, their large, triangular heads hanging heavily 
between bent shoulders. They are dressed in a tunic, over which a cloak 
hangs in straight, stiff folds, and are shown holding a book or a staff. 

A typical example of this group is at Kirriemuir,* in Angus (Pl. XLVII). 
The cross has square angles at the junction of the arms and is covered 
with interlacing of a broad, simple type. In the upper panels behind 
the cross are two bird-headed figures probably meant to represent evang- 
elists. This motive has not occurred in Scotland before, but it may 
easily have come by way of Northumbria, where it is found as early as 
the beginning of the eighth century on St Cuthbert’s coffin.’ In the 
lower panels are two figures with books, probably also representing 
evangelists. The other side of the slab is divided into two panels. In 
the upper panel there is a figure with a book, and a crude version of St Paul 
and St Anthony parting the bread. In the lower panel a figure is shown 
full face, seated on a chair, the arms of which terminate in animal heads. 
This type of seated figure is derived from Syrian and Egyptian manuscripts 
and is found for the first time in Ireland in the St Gall Gospel,* dated to 

+ B.C.M.S., p. 245, fig. 269, a and b. 
® [bid., p. 227. 
* T. D. Kendrick, Anglo-Saron Art, p. 114. 


* St Gall Gospel Book (M.S, 51), see Zimmermann, fii. pl. 186, and G. L. Micheli, Revue Archdo- 
logique, Juin 1036, pp. 192 gq. 
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the middle of the eighth century. The arms of the chair ending in animal 
heads are often found in Irish manuseripts.!. On one side of the seated 
figure is the mirror and comb symbol, and on the other an undecipherable 
motive. 

A tall cross-slab at Elgin * is a survival of the elaborate Pictish slabs. 
Figures representing the evangelists surround the cross, and in a panel 
beneath the cross interlaced animals closely recall a panel on a fragment 
of a cross-shaft from Colerne,* in Wiltshire (fig. 15). On the other side 
of the slab an elaborate stag hunt fills the lower half of the panel, the 
hawk on the arm of one of the horsemen recalling the figure on the 
sarcophagus of St Andrews. The upper half of the panel is filled with 
& symmetrical arrangement of 
) Pictish symbols. 

As well as the influence 
from Irish manuscripts there 
was also a strong influence 
from Northumbrian carving. 
There is a unique cross-slab 
from Brechin * (Pl. XLVI, 6), 
#O purely Northumbrian in style 
that it seems certain that it 
must have been executed in that 

Meee eountry, although the cross-slab 

iY Porat Poona bi was unknown in England at 

that period. It is a rectangular 

slab, carved on one side only, in low relief. An equal-armed cross extends 

to the sides of the slab. A large medallion at the centre of the cross contains 

the figure of the Virgin and Child, with an inscription in Hiberno-Saxon 
minuscules given by Romilly Allen as 


S.MARIA.MR.XPI, 


and set in a frame of small raised bosses. The figure of a bird, possibly a dove, 
is carved on the upper arm of the cross; on the arms on either side are angels, 
and on the shaft two saints. In the panels forming the background there 
were probably representations of the four evangelists; the two upper 
figures have been partially destroyed, but the lower two are still clear 
and show the eagle-headed symbol of St John and the lion-headed symbol 
of St Mark. In style this slab is fairly close to a fragment of a cross from 
Hoddam or Luce,* in Dumfriesshire, which is carved with a medallion 
decorated with similar small raised bosses. 

* For czample in the Book of 3! Chad at Lichfleld Cathedral and in the Casslodorus in Paalmos in the 
Durham Cathedral Library. Zimmermann, iii, pla. 245 and 246, 


2 K.C.M.S., p. 135, fig. 187. *'T. D, Kendrick, Anglo-Sacon Art, p, 211, and pl. LX XXII. 
‘ 6.C.M.S., p. 249. 4 Thid,, p, 440, fg. 463. 
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An interesting fragment of the shaft of a free-standing cross was found. 
built into the wall of the twelfth-century church of St Mary on the Rock * 
at St Andrews (Pl. XLV, 6). The shaft is divided into panels containing 
a variety of motives. There is a curious scene where two naked human 
figures hold a disc over the head of a smaller figure; above it is the 
beginning of a plant seroll, and below, separated by a band of step pattern, 
two birds affrontés surmounting a pair of beasts’ bodies with a single human 
head. On the other side, beneath a scroll pattern, are two creatures with 
human heatls and bodies, with fishes’ tails, entwined. This motive recalls 
somewhat similar forms on a slab at Banagher,? in Ireland, which belongs 
to an Irish group dated to about 800.7 Down one edge of the shaft is a 
debased vine scroll pattern. This cross-shaft is a blending of Pictish and 
Northumbrian elements, with the Northumbrian predominating. It is 
stylistically fairly close to the Nunburnholme cross and belongs probably 
to the latter half of the ninth century. 

Another semi-Northumbrian cross belonging to. approximately the 
same date is at Dupplin, in Perthshire‘ (fig. 16). It is nearly 9 feet 
high, and resembles in shape the Northumbrian cross at Thornhill.® 
There is a raised boss at the junction of the arms, and around it is entwined 
a plant form: the fat creeper with three-lobed leaves which appears in 
the Book of Kells and the Leningrad Gospels * (dated to about the middle 
of the eighth century). All four sides of the shaft are divided into panels, 
some of them separated from one another by a strip of step pattern as 
were the panels on the cross-shaft at St Andrews, others by plain raised 
moulding. The smaller panels are filled with compact designs of inter- 
lacing, key pattern, or spirals, the larger with animal motives or human 
figures. There is the Northumbrian animal with its head turned back 
and its tongue coming through a slit in its body, of a similar type to that 
found at Wamphray,? in Dumfriesshire; there are pairs of animals 
affrontés, and groups of birds. Of human forms there 1s David as a harpist, 
David and the lion, a horseman with long drooping moustache, and 
groups of foot soldiers with spears and circular shields. 

A number of monuments in Perthshire and Angus are related to the 
Dupplin eross, and are carved in the same style of very low, but deeply 
eut, relief. 

A eross-slab at Crieff," in Perthshire, over 6 feet in height, is carved 
with the three-lobed plant of the Dupplin cross, which sometimes, on 
this slab, ends in an animal head. This transformation of a plant into 


i P.S.A4.8., xiii, p. 885. 
? F, Henry, La Seulpture irlandaise, pla. XX XVIII and XXXIX, 
1 Hh, Henry, op. eil., p. 106. \ B.CM.Soy ps 319, fig. 334, * Thid., po 449, fig. 480. 


— * A Northumbrian Gospel Book (Lat. F.V.1.N. 8); now in Leningrad. See Zimmermann, iii. pla. 
1-324. 


’ E.C.M.S., p. 449, fig. 470. * Ibid, p. 819, fig. 428. 
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an animal form is also found in the Leningrad Gospels. The monument 
is remarkable in no other way and bears no human nor animal figures. 

A group in Angus is composed of small cross-slabs, one of the most 
elaborate of which is at Benvie' (Pl. XLVIII, a). It is 3 feet in height 
and fairly close in style to the cross at Dupplin. Broad interlacing, 
terminating in animal heads, decorates the shaft and upper arm of the 
cross, and one edge of the slab, In the upper two panels behind the cross 
are the stylised figures of four-winged angels—the wings attached to the 
body by discs. In the lower panels are pairs of entwined, dragon-like 
creatures, their bodies ornamented with a spiral design. The other side 
of the slab is divided into two panels, in each of which there is a horseman 
with long drooping moustache, carrying a spear and circular shield, and 
with a short sword. The upper of these two figures is accompanied by a 
small dog, and is very evidently related to the figures on the cross at 
Dupplin. A cross-slab at Kirriemuir * follows closely the same plan and 
is clearly carved by the same hand. 

Another slab at Kirriemuir® is carved with the figure of an angel in 
the same flat, but deeply cut, style of all these monuments. The angel 
recalls those on the cross-slab at Benvie, but it is more elaborately treated, 
and in addition to the discs at the junction of the wings there are a pair 
of circular brooches at the shoulders. A band of step pattern remains 
down one side of the figure. This type of angel is found carved on the 
shrine of the Stowe Missal* in the National Museum in Dublin. 

A cross-slab at Invergowrie ® (Pl. XLIX) follows the usual plan of 
these later cross-slabs. The side with the cross is reserved for purely 
decorative motives, one of which is a design of key pattern set in a rect- 
angle. This is a common design in Ireland on crosses and in manuscripts, 
but not before the tenth century. There is a small strip of rope moulding, 
which is a motive common on English crosses,* but which has not been 
found in Scotland before. The other side of the slab is divided into two 
panels and outlined with step pattern. In the upper panel there are three 
figures wearing long tunics and cloaks and carrying books: the outer two 
have disc brooches with a cruciform pattern at the shoulders. This 
closely resembles the central figure on the top of the ‘Corp Naomh" ? 
in the National Museum in Dublin (PL L). In the lower panel are two 
interlaced dragons; they bear the same spiral decoration on their bodies 
as do the dragons on the cross-slab at Benvie and are evidently related 
to those on the cross-slab at Elgin. This decoration on the bodies of 


1 BE.C.M.S,, p. 247, fig. 200. * Thid., p. 258, fig. 200, ® Thid., p. 200, tig. 270, 

* A. Mahr, Christian Art in Ancient Ireland, pl. 07. 

* B.O.MS., p. 256, fig. 206, 

* Por example on the St Andrew Auckland Cross, County Durham. See T. D. Kendrick, Anglo- 
Saxon Art, pl. LIL 

, A. Mahr, Christian Art in Ancient Ireland, pis. 68 and 69, 
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the dragons recalls a West Saxon version of ribbon style animal inter- 
lacing. It is a Norse type of decoration and might imply a Viking influence 
in the east of Scotland, but in view of the close relationship between. the 
dragon design on the Elgin slab and that of Colerne in Wiltshire, a connec- 
tion with the south of England seems more probable. 

Some fifty fragments of small cross-slabs were found in excavating 
the foundations of the Church of St Mary of the Rock at St Andrews ! 
(Pl. XLVIOUMT, 6). The majority of these are of no special interest: they 
have neither figure nor animal carving, nothing but stereotyped designs 
of spiral, interlacing, and key pattern. From the style of carving and 
decorative motives they appear to belong to the same period, late 
ninth and early tenth centuries, as do the monuments of the group just 
described. 

Another carving which is somewhat similar in style and which probably 
belongs to approximately the same period, is part of an arch from 
Forteviot,? in Perthshire (Pl. LI). It is carved with a small cross at 
the centre, at the side of which there is an animal figure, possibly intended 
to be alamb. On one side of the cross there is a large seated figure, shown 
in profile, holding a staff with both hands. It has the curiously elongated 
eyes of the figures on the cross at Dupplin, a long moustache, elabor- 
ately curled hair, and is dressed in a tunic with a band of key pattern at 
the foot, and a cloak; the folds of the garments have the ribbon-like 
appearance Which is common in such Irish manuscripts as the St Gall 
Gospels. At the foot of this figure there is « small animal similar to that 
beside the cross. On the other side of the cross there are two similar 
but smaller human figures, also holding staves, and possibly the remnant 
of a third. | 

A unique ecross-slab at Forres,’ Elgin, seems also to belong to this 
period of mixed influence, although it differs from any other cross-slab in 
Seotland. It is 20 feet high, which is quite exceptional, and very much 
narrower in proportion to ita height than are the usual cross-slabs. A 
eross with a ring joining the arms covers most of one side of the slab. The 
shaft and the panels on either side are covered with interlacing on a small 
scale. Ina panel below the cross there is a figure scene, too much defaced 
to be intelligible. The other side of the monument is divided into five 
or six panels containing confused scenes with little figures of men arranged 
in vertical and horizontal rows. Some of these clearly represent battle 
scenes; for there are warriors with shields and spears and decapitated 
bodies. There ia a panel with a row of horsemen, another with a Celtic 
church bell beneath which are five human heads. ‘The sides of the monu- 
ment are very badly weathered, but the description given by Romilly 


1 #.C.M.8., pp. 367 29g: * Thid., p, 826. 
4 Jhid., p. 140, fig. 150, 
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Allen of a panel containing a row “of four mermaids or mermen with 
their fishlike tails interlaced in pairs so as to form two figure-of-eight 
knots” sounds not unlike the mermen on the cross-shaft at St Andrews. 


TENTH-CENTURY CRrossES. 


Fragments of a series of small free-standing crosses have been found 
in Angus,’ and in Perthshire? os well as in the south of Scotland in 
Northumbrian territory at Borthwick,? in Midlothian, and at Jedburgh.4 
Not one is complete, but they appear to have been small crosses, not more 
than 6 feet in height, with rather slender shafts and a curve at the junction 
of the arms. The figure carving is crude and the interlacing of a debased 
type. The shape of the cross is nearer to that of the crosses carved on 
the cross-slabs than it is to any of the Northumbrian crosses, but both 
the iconography and the decorative motives are essentially English. 
The three shafts which survive have each a erucifixion at the centre of the 
arms; the figure of Christ is clad in a tunic, and small figures on either 
side represent the two soldiers. This type of crucifixion and its setting 
between the arms of the cross are found on tenth-century Yorkshire crosses, 
for example at Aycliffe.’ Beneath the crucifixion, on the shaft from 
Monifieth © (Pl. LIT), there are two pairs of figures probably representing 
the evangelists, and at the base David as a harpist. Pairs of figures shown 
full face are also found on the late Yorkshire crosses, Other English 
motives, but not of a dateable character, are the rope moulding, the animal 
with its head turned back, and the vine scroll, which is found on the edge 
of the shaft from Abernethy.’ It seems certain that these crosses belong 
to the tenth century and are Northumbrian rather than Scottish, in spite 
of the form of the cross and an occasional Celtic motive, such as the little 
naked man on the fragment of the arm of a cross from Strathmartine.® 


CONCLUSION. 


The conclusions reached in this paper are set out in the accompanying 
diagram, which shows the evolution of the Christian monuments of 
Scotland. There was first an early group of simple engraved Christian 
monuments in Ireland and the west of Scotland derived from funerary 
monuments of the Brito-Roman Church. Then in the middle of the seventh 


! At Monifleth and Strathmartine, E.C.MUS., p. 205, fig. 275, ancl p. 200 fig. 377. 
At Abernethy and Forteviot, EC, M.S. Pp 1 Oi, fhe. Ha6, ani [he H2ai, fig. HoT. 

. F.C.M.S,, p. 428, fly. 422. 

« Thid., p. 614, fig. 504. 

* Collingwood, Norfhumbrian Crosses, p. TO. 

* B.C.M.S., ps 206. 

7 Jal, B- S10, 

« Tbid., p. 206, fig, 277, b. 
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century came the development of a more complex decoration: carving in 
low relief, the first appearance of a Christian iconography, the elaboration of 
the slab, and, before the end of the century, the first free-standing crosses 
in Ireland. This art was in use also in Scottish Dalriada. Next there came 
a transitional group in Scotland, in Pictish territory, of monuments which 
are partly Christian, partly Pictish ‘symbol stone,” and at the same time 
there were a number of cross-slabs that were almost purely Irish in 
character. In the eighth century came the development of the Church 
in Pictish Scotland, no longer entirely in Columban control and in close 
touch with Northumbria. At this period the main group of cross-slabs 
was evolved, combining Pictish, Lrish, and Northumbrian elements. 
These monuments, while retaining their national character, came, about 
the middle of the eighth century, under new influences from abroad 
which brought in a ronde bosse style of carving, and traces of classical 
sculpture in the figure scenes. By about the middle of the ninth century 
the tall cross-slab seems to have been abandoned, perhaps owing to the 
union of the Picts and Scots and the gradual merging of the Pictish culture 
with that of the Scots, but also partly owing to the closer contact of the 
Church in Scotland with the south. At about this period there were a few 
semi-Northumbrian free-standing crosses, and a number of small cross- 
slabs, some taking their style of carving from these crosses; others, of 
a rather debased type, from the later Irish manuscripts. Finally in the 
tenth century there appeared a small group of free-standing crosses, closely 
associated with some of the Yorkshire crosses of the same period and, 
except for a few minor details, purely English. 

The exact purpose of the tall cross-slabs of Scotland is not known, 
Adamnan several times mentions the erection of crosses: on one occasion 
to mark the spot where St Columba rested on one of his last walks.' 
Crosses and cross-bearing slabs were often raised in monastery grounds 
in Ireland, and a constant feature of the early Irish monasteries was the 
presence of a big cross-bearing slab beside a very small oratory.* But the 
cross-slabs of Scotland which appear to be in their original position are 
often in the open country where there is no tradition of any ecclesiastical 
building. In the Hodoeporicon of St Willibald® (a Saxon saint), written 
about the year 754, it is said that: 


“It is the custom of the Saxon race that on many of the estates of nobles 
and good men they. are wont to have, not a church but the standard of the 
Holy Cross, dedicated to our Lord, and reverenced with great honour, 
lifted up on high, so as to be convenient for the frequency of daily prayer.” 


* Adamnan, Vila Colum.,, iii. c. 24. 
* See F. Henry, Irish Art, p. 27. 


* The Hodoeporicon of St Willibald, The Library of the Palestine Pilgrim's Teat Society, vol. iii., 
London, 1897. 
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Very: possibly a cross-slab would mark the site of a preaching place in 
Scotland. 

What factors constitute the national character of the Pictish cross- 
slab is an interesting problem, for, apart from the animal art and the 
Pictish symbols, there docs not appear to be one single motive that cannot 
be traced to an outside source, and yet all that the Pictish artists adopted 
was so thoroughly absorbed that the monuments present a surprisingly 
harmonious whole. What they neglected is as revealing as what they 
accepted: decorative motives from any source, from manuscripts, from 
metal-work, from carvings of wood, of ivory. or of stone, were eagerly 
adopted, but although at the same period the free-standing cross was 
in use both in Ireland and Northumbria, the Picts remained resolute in 
their refusal to adopt it, and the tall cross-slab, unknown in Northumbria 
and little used in later days in Ireland, remained their national monument. 
In iconography it was the same; they seem to have been singularly un- 
interested in Christian themes. Those found on the monuments of the 
main group—secenes representing David, Jonah, Daniel, the meeting of 
St Paul and St Anthony, the temptation of St Anthony—are all found on 
monuments in Ireland belonging to a period from about 650 to 750," and 
it is no doubt from that country that they were introduced into Scotland. 
All the Christian themes have a tendency to be transformed into motives 
that are decorative rather than iconographical, far from their early Christian 
meaning as symbols of deliverance and redemption. With the elaborate 
Eastern monuments there seems to have been a widéning of interest. The 
sarcophagus of St Andrews shows a more realistic use of the theme of David, 
and its connection with Sassanian art makes a directly Eastern source seem 
probable. The Nigg cross-slab shows a familiarity with St Jerome's life 
of St Paul and gives a more elaborate version of the theme than is ever 
found in Ireland. The introduction of the beast-headed symbols of the 
evangelists may have come through Northumbria or through manuscripts, 
but they cannot have retained their significance in Scotland, for they are 
nearly always shown with two symbols of St John on the same slab, 
The crucifixion, although found on monuments in Ireland as early as the 
seventh century, never occurs on slabs in Scotland. Even the cross, 
which forms the dominant motive of the slab, is presented in a purely 
decorative way. The source and meaning of the non-Christian themes 
are obscure. Doctor Joseph Anderson has suggested the medisval 
Bestiaries as the source for a number of the animal scenes,* but there 
seems to be no parallel exact enough to make such a derivation more than 
a supposition. Reference has already been made to traces of totemism 
in the clan names of the Picts, and their preoccupation with animal art 


1 See F. Henry, La Sewlplure irlandaise, p. 134. 
 B.C.M.S,, p. bexxil. 
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might have its source in this. Too little is known of the religion of the 
Picts to do more than guess at the pagan background of the monuments,! 
but it seems probable that they show traces of Northern European 
mythology.* Mention has been made of the analogy of the human sacrifice 
on the cross-slab at Glamis with that of the Gundestrup Cauldron; the 
numerous scenes of stag hunts might be connected with the Celtic god 
Cernunnus, the god with a stag’s horns, and the woman on horseback at 
Nigg with Epona, the goddess associated with horses," while some of 
the versions of the deliverance of Jonah might be a confusion with the 
“devouring monster" of Gaulish art.* Legends and folk-tales very prob- 
ably account for many other motives, such as that of the man grasping two 
birds by the neck which is found on the slab at Rossie Priory, as well as 
at White Island in Ireland, and on the Franks Casket. It has not been 
possible to determine the significance of the “Pictish Symbols" on the 
cross-slabs, whether it was religious or tribal, but it is one of the strangest 
features in the strange episode in Christian art which the Pictish monu- 
ments present. 
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* F. Henry finds traces of Celtic paganism in the Irish Christian monuments. La Sculpture irlandaiae, | 


p. 151, 
* See H. Hubert, The Cells, p. 238. 
* Rheims and Chaéteauroux museums. 
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THE BLACK TURNPIKE. By CHARLES BRODIE 


BOOG 
WATSON, F.S.A.Scor., F.R.S.E. 


Did Mary Queen of Seots pass the night, after her surrender at 
Carberry Hill, in the Black Turnpike? 

“Tradition” says that she did. And this seems fairly certain. But 
it is not generally known that there were fico Black Turnpikes, one on 
the north side of the High Street, which vanished long ago; the other 
on the south side of the street, a view of which is given by Arnot in his 
History of Edinburgh, second edition, 1788, p. 273. 

For long this Black Turnpike was accepted os the lodging of the 
unfortunate Queen, the night after Carberry Hill. 

The earliest mention of this tradition which I have seen is in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, 13th February 1788, part 1, p. 312, where we 
find a letter addressed to the editor—Mr Urban. 

“Since the new part of Edinburgh and its communication with the 
old town has been so far completed as to evince the propriety of making 
the old part correspond in some degree with the new: a plan has been 
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formed to continue a spacious street directly southward from the North 
Bridge to that part of the town where the College or University is intended 
to be rebuilt, but in order to effect this the ancient Provost's house in 
Peebles Wynd must necessarily be taken down [Footnote: ‘The old 
house where Q. Mary is said to have lodged is to be pulled down in eight 
or ten days hence.” Extract of a letter from Edinburgh dated Sept. 20, 
1787]. This circumstance together with its being the most ornamental 
of any house of its time. and being by tradition the house in which Mary 
Queen of Scots was confined after her surrender at Carberryhill may 
possibly induce you to preserve an engraving of it in your valuable 
repository.” The engraving is on the page following. The letter goes 
on to give Maitland’s account of the Black Turnpike, extending into a 
long description of Mary's incarceration, the insolence of the mob, her 
appeal to their pity, the effect thereof, etc. 

This has often been quoted, with no indication of its source. 

It is in this narrative that the dimensions of the room, quoted by 
Chambers, are given, thirteen feet square and eight feet high, evidently 
taken from the traditional room, then existing and accessible. The 
letter to the Magazine is signed “O.R.” and the writer must have sent 
the sketch reproduced, marking on it A, the wooden galleries, and B, the 
window of the said little room. 

These letters are omitted in the engraving, but are mentioned in the 
text. 

Reference to this article in the Gentleman's Magazine is made by 
William Creech, and may be found in his Hdinburgh Fugitive Pieces, 
published in 1815, at page 65. Writing of the changes made in Edinburgh, 
and specially those due to the building of the South Bridge, he says: ‘‘The 
oldest stone building in Edinburgh was pulled down, where Queen Mary 
lodged the night after the battle of Carberryhill. It was then the house 
of Sir Simon Preston of Craigmillar, Lord [sie] Provost of Edinburgh.” 
In a footnote he adds, “See an account and plate of this house in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, about three or four years ago.” 

Robert Chambers knew the article, and quoted largely from it, without 
indicating whence he drew the description. He even slightly embroiders 
it, and puts his seal to it by the weighty words, “This fact is perfectly 
authentic.” ! 

But in the later editions, 1848 and 1868, he makes no reference to the 
Black Turnpike. 

Sir Daniel Wilson, in his Memorials of Edinburgh in the Olden Time, 
1848, vol. i. p. 79, says: “She was lodged in the Black Turnpike, the 
town house of Sir Simon Preston."" At the foot of page 25 of the second 
volume, he again calls it “the town house of Sir Simon Preston, Provost 


* See Traditions of Edinburgh, 1825, vol. i. p. 187. 
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of Edinburgh 1567." He adds, “It was lofty and of great extent, and the 
tradition of Queen Mary's residence in it had never been lost sight of." 

The slightly shaky support which he gives to this statement is a 
quotation from the Caledonian Mercury of 15th May 1788, the year of 
its demolition, “It may be true what is alleged that Mary was lodged in 
it in the year 1567.” 

Both Robert Chambers and Sir Daniel Wilson quote from the reference 
made to the building by Wm. Maitland, F.R.S., in his History of Edinburgh, 
1753, p. 187, «. 2. But Maitland makes no reference to any tradition 
of Mary’s being lodged in it. 

In his revised edition of the Memorials (1891), vol. i. p. 101, Sir Daniel 
states that “She was lodged in the town house of the Provost, Sir Simon 
Preston. According to the narrative of Archbishop James Beaton ‘thay 
lugit hir Majestie in the Provest's luging fornent the croce upon the north 
syd of the gait,’ and this is confirmed by old title-deeds which determine 
ita site at the entrance to the Exchange.! But tradition had long assigned 
the Black Turnpike on the south side of the street as the seene of her 
reception. This ancient building stood to the west of the Tron Kirk, etc.” 

At the foot of the page he has a footnote referring to his article in the 
Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, vol. xxiv. 

In vol. ii. p. 34 of the same edition of the Memorials we read, “‘the 
famous Black Turnpike, assigned by the traditions of a later age as the 
Town house of Sir Simon Preston, Provost of Edinburgh in 1567, to which 
Queen Mary was brought by her captors.” 

We turn to Sir Daniel's article on the Black Turnpike, in vol. xxiv. 
of the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, p. 431, 
I4th April 1890, which contains most interesting quotations, well worth 
repetition, instancing the words of Du Croc, the French Ambassador, 
“WVoill4 les deux armées ensemble qui se retirent en ceste ville de Lisle- 
bourgue |Edinburgh] et logérent la Royne en la maison du Prévost.” 

He quotes Sir James Melville: ‘‘Hir Majeste was that nycht convoyed 
to Edenbourgh and logit in the midis of the toun in the Provestis loging”’; 
while Archbishop James Beatoun says: “Thay logit hir Majestie in the 
provest’s loging fornent the croce upon the north syd of the gait.” 

North side, that is definite. 

Sir Daniel cites the information contributed by Mr Peter Miller, 
F.S.A.Scot. (p. 445): “From a careful research in the Registers of Sasines, 
eonfirmed by other proofs,’ it appears that the Prestons of Craigmillar 
obtained possession of a tenement on the north side of the High Street, 
from 1423 to 1718.” 

Mr Miller gives no authority for this statement, and my own study of 


* This on the groundless Information supplied by Mr Peter Miller. 
* He gives nome, 
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the charters, protocols, and other records of the city fails to substantiate 
it. Whatever property the Preston family owned or occupied in the 
High Street, it is certain that it was another man's house which was 
occupied by Sir Simon Preston, the Provost, as is proved by the following 
extract from the Minutes of the Town Council of 29th April 1569: “The 
quhilk day in presens of the baillies and counsale foresaids comperit 
Maister David Makgill advocat and componit how that Sir Simon Prestoun 
of Craigmiller provest for the honour and defence of his office the tyme 
he was electit thairto at the will and desyre of thair predecessors he tuke 
the lugeing of umgle George Hendersoun of Fordellis quhilk he now 
oceupeis of mynde to remaine and be amangs them for thair weillis and 
not his nottheles the heritoure of the said lugeing had callit him befor 
the baillies for certain birun males [rents overdue] and had obtenit thair 
decreit thairupoun and therefore willit thame according to thair honors 
to tak sum ordour with the said heretour tuching the saids males and to 
gyf him thair anser. The said Maister David being removit the baillies 
and counsale foresaid after avisement findis and decidis that nowther 
thay nor thair predecessors hes bean in use of paying of the provests hous 
male in any time bigane nowther hes thair bene ony af his males payit 
be thair predecessors before thair entrie in office. And further knawing 
thair commoun gude thirlit and the gude toun far behynd the hand 
quhairfor thay can nocht consent for thair tyme to pay ony of the said 
provest males becaus thay have nowther consuetude nor uthr warrand 
for thair releif quhilk thay ordaine to be schawn to the ssid Maister David 
for his anser.”’ | 

This shows clearly that when Sir Simon Preston of Craigmillar was 
promoted to the Provost's chair in August 1565—as the result of a letter 
sent by the Queen to the Council—(which post he held till Michaelmas 
1549) he had no house in Edinburgh. Im order, therefore, to have a 
residence in the town and to discharge the duties of his office comfortably 
and effectively, he hired as 8 sub-tenant from Master David Makgill, 
advocate, the house which the said David occupied, namely “the lodging 
of umquhyle George Henderson of Fordellis, and now owned by his son, 
James Henderson.” 

This he did, expecting that the Town Council would hold itself respon- 
sible for the rent of the house, seeing that he had taken it for the advantage 
of the town, rather than for his own. 

The Council, however, did not see their way to do so, and the heritor, 
James Henderson of Fordell, owner of the house, held Mr Makgill re- 
sponsible and brought the matter before the bailiea, who granted a 
decreet in his favour. Against this, Mr Makgill appealed to the Council, 


\ ‘This passage was omitted from the Extracts from the Records of the Burgh of Edinburgh ised 
by the Scottish Burgh Hecords Society. 
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evidently hoping that the town would acknowledge the responsibility 
and satisfy the heritor. 

But the Council declined to do so, basing their refusal on two grounds, 
lack of precedent and want of money to pay the rent, and left Makgill 
to fight it out with the heritor, as landlord, and the Provost, as sub-tenant. 

We see then that the house, or rather the lodging, of Sir Simon Preston 
was owned by the Hendersons of Fordell, who had let it to Mr David 
Makgill, advocate, who in his turn had sublet it to Sir Simon. Where 
was this house? 

From Archbishop Beatoun we know that it stood on the north side of 
the High Street, “fornent the croce,.” 

In the Diurnal of Occurrents (Bannatyne Club, p. 115) we read: ** Upon 
the fourtene day of Junii (1567)... the quenis majestie . . . come fra 
Dunbar towart Seytoun and remaynit thair unto the XV day of the said 
moneth, quhilk wes sonday .. . and quhen sho come to Edinburgh sho 
wes lugeit in James Hendersones hous of Fordell, being thane the provest 
of Edinburghis hous quhairin he remaynit [was dwelling] . . . upoun the 
saxtene day of Junii at 10 houris at evin, our souerane Lady wes convoyit 

. . to the Palice of Halyrudhous.” 1 

From this we see that the unquestioned Black Turnpike of Mary 
Queen of Scots was the house oceupied by the Provost, Sir Symon Preston, 
owned by James Henderson of Fordell, and let by him to Mr David 
Makgill, advocate. 

From one of Laing’s Charters* we find that James Henderson of 
Fordell resigned a tenement on the north side of the High Street, between 
the tenement of umquhyle Marian Scott and John Gilbert,* goldsmith, on 
the west, the tenement of John Carkettill? on the east, the North Loch 
on the north,’ to Thomas Henderson, merchant, burgess, and his wife 
Katherine Henderson. 

From another charter!’ we learn that the said tenement was to be 
held in burgage. 

A third charter" informs us that James Henderson of Fordell, as heir 
to his grandfather George Henderson, inherited the tenement which he 
resigned to Thomas Henderson and his wife Katherine Henderson, 

By a later charter’ James Henderson of Fordell empowers Josua 
Henderson, writer, to resign in the hands of the Provost and bailies a feu- 
duty of 130 merks, accruing from the great dwelling-house on the north 
side of the High Street between the Auld Provost's Close on the east, the 


' This important passage is omitted in the extracta from the Diurnal of Oecurrenta, which form 
part of the contents of vol. xvi. of the Old Edinburgh Club. 


1 No. 691, 16th January 1507-08, ° ‘These names occur fi tly in the protoco 
* Evidently the south boundary was the High Street. patie cand : = 
* No. 892, 20th January 1567-08, * No. 833, 20th July 1568, 


' No. 1288, 20th March 1402-03, 
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North Loch on the north, the neighbours being the heirs of Marion Scott,’ 
John Gilbert) John Carkettill of Finglen,’ and heirs of Thomas Russell; 
the house being let to Thomas Henryson, merchant, Edinburgh, and his 
wife, Katherine Henryson. It is now resigned to Robert Henryson, 
second son of the granter, James Henderson of Fordell, reserving to himself 
the life rent of the said sum, which is redeemable by payment of a rose 
noble within St Giles’ Kirk. The Hendersons seem to have conveyed 
the house to Alexander Lauder of Haltoun, whose widow, “Ladie Hatton,” 
occupied it in 1634, when the census for the Annuity Tax was imposed. 

The Auld Provost's Close, 189 High Street, disappeared when Cockburn 
Strect was made, circa 1959. By that time it was known as the Enst 
Fleshmarket Close. 

On 3rd July 1588 the Town Council appointed a number of “ visiters 
for ilk quarter of the town to try and oversee the life and conversation 
of the residents,” ete. 

John Jackson, from whom Jackson's Close may derive its name, was 
visiter in “Auld Provost's Close." Next, on the east, came George 
Carkettill’ and then Robert Henryson, in John Corseris Close, which I 
would identify as Adamson's, alias Caichpell, alias Bull's Close. 

A charter granted by Alexander Guthrie, Town Clerk, on Ist February 
1634, in favour of James Livingstoun of Beil, is of a tenement formerly 
of James Henderson of Fordellis, and after him of Thomas Henderson, 
between the tenement of umquhyle John Carkettill ' and the Old Provost's 
Close on the east, and the tenements of John Gilbert,’ the said James 
Henderson, and Ramsay of Dalhousie on the west. 

In the “Annuity Roll” of 1634" we find this same James Livingstone, 
of the Bed chamber (spouse of Agnes Nasmyth), on the west side of the 
Old Provost's Close. 

Reference to this is made in a protocol of George Home, of 4th February 
1730. 

In the division of the town into six parishes, made 24th December 
1641, the North Parish extended from William Reid's Close? down 
the north side of the High Street to the Laird of Haltoun's house, called 
the Black Turnpike. The North-east Parish extended from Haltoun’s house 
down the north side of the High Street to the Netherbow, etc. 

In the Annuity Roll, 1634, Lady Haltoun appears as owner and 
occupant of a house on the north side of the High Street, just east of 
Adamson’s, or Bull’s, Close, due north of the Salt Tron. 

In a later division of the town into six parishes, 5th December 1656, 
the second division of the North Parish begins as in 24th December 1641, 


These names occur frequently in the protocols dealing with this locality. 
* Old Edinburgh Club, vol. xiii. p. 111. 
° Aling Lower Bowters’ Close, obliterated by Bank Street. 
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at Wm. Reid's house, and extends to Jackson's Close. [Wm. Reid's Close, 
later Lower Baxters’ Close.| The third and fourth divisions begin at 
Jackson's Close, and follow the lines of 24th December 1641, This suggests 
that the Laird of Haltoun's house was on the west side of Jackson's Close. 

Again in the division of the town into six parishes, 9th November ° 
1662, the North Parish extends from William Reid's Close down the north 
side of the High Street to the Laird of Halton’s house, called the BLAcK 
TURNPIKE or Davip McGriw’s land. The North-east Parish extends from 
the Laird of Haltoun'’s house, or David McGill's land, down the north 
side of the High Street to the Netherbow, etc. 

Tt seems quite clear that Sir Simon Preston, on entering office as 
Provost, took a sublease from David McGill, advocate, of a house on the 
north side of the High Street, owned by James Henderson of Fordell. A 
tenement on the north side of the High Street, on the west side of the Old 
Provost's Close, was at one time owned by James Henderson of Fordel, 
and after him by Thomas Henderson, merchant, burgess. Later it was 
acquired by James Livingston of Beil, and was by him disponed to Sir 
James Carmichael of that Ilk, Treasurer to His Majesty the King, as 
recorded by Alexander Guthrie, vol. vi., 16th August 1637. Sir James 
conveyed the tenement to his wife, Dame Agnes Wilkinson, and to their 
son Daniel (Alexander Guthrie, vol. vi., 4th January 1641), From various 
charters it is clear that the property of the Hendersons of Fordell lay on 
both sides of the Old Provost's Close. 

Tt is perhaps worth noticing that Gordon of Rothiemay, in his view 
of Edinburgh in 1647, shows only one turnpike tower on the north side of 
the High Street, directly north of the Salt Tron,' which is at least: suggestive 
of the Buack Turnpike of Henderson of Fordel—of David Macgill—of 
Sir Simon Preston—of Mary Queen of Scots. 

Have we then actually a tiny view of the very building? ? 

Mr John and Mr David Mackgill, sons to umquhyle Mr James Mackgill, 
Clerk Register, were admitted ‘‘ordinar™ advocates, 20th December 1580. 
Mr David, King’s advocate, 1582, died 1596; he was created Lord of 
Session, as Lord Nisbet, 27th June 1582. 

It is rather interesting to learn that the tenement on the west side of 
the Old Provost's Close, occupied by the above-mentioned Sir James 
Carmichael of that Ik, His Majesty’s Treasurer depute, sometime of 
James Henderson of Fordell, contained a hall, three rooms, a kitchen, a 
pantry, and two “museola,” * which [ understand to be writing or business 
rooms, within the inner room. 


* Weighing machine—beam and scalos, 

* One apparent diffleulty in this identification is Bentoun’s statement that the Provost's lodging 
waa fornent the eroas, 

* This is a diminutive of museum, a study, and must moana small study, The word! oocure ocea- 
sionally in the descriptions given in the protocols of the accommodation contained in «a dwelling-house, 
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Such is the description given in the protocol of Alexander Guthrie, 
vol. vi., léth August 1637. 

Which room served as the prison for fallen royalty ? 

If conjecture, or rather inference, be allowed, surely we must recognise 
that of the feo Black Turnpikes, Mary spent her first night as a captive 
in that which stood at what is now the head of Cockburn Street, that in 
process of time this house was demolished, and that the identification of 
the scene of Mary's Captivity in Taz Back TuRNPr&KE flitted across the 
street to the then surviving Black Turnpike, and stuck to it. 


SIR GEORGE MACDONALD, K.C.B.: 1862-1940. 
A MEMOTR 


By JAMES CURLE, LL.D., F.S.A-Scor., F.5.A. 


George Macdonald was born in 1862 in Elgin, his father, Dr James 
Macdonald, being at the time a master in the Elgin Academy. In the 
same year his parents moved to Ayr, where Dr Macdonald had been 
appointed Rector of Ayr Academy. Dr James Macdonald was a 
scholar and an antiquary. He joined the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland in 1874, and served on the council. He assisted in the excava- 
tion of the Roman Fort at Birrens, and contributed to the Proceedings 
a study of the inscribed stones found there. He held the Rhind Lecture- 
ship in Archeology in 1896. His interest in the Antonine Vallum is 
commemorated in his Tituli Hunteriani, An Account of the Roman Stones 
in the Hunterian Museum. 

George Macdonald thus from his earliest days was brought up in an 
atmosphere of scholarship and archeology, which surrounded him for 
the rest of his life. 

At Ayr Academy he received his early education. From Ayr he 
went to the University of Edinburgh, where in 1882 he graduated as 
Master of Arts with First Class Honours in Classics, and obtained a scholar- 
ship as the most distinguished graduate of the year in the Classical 
Department. A period of study in Germany followed, and then returning 
to Edinburgh in 1883 he gained the Ferguson Scholarship in Classics. 
The greater part of the next winter was spent in Rome, and in 1884 he 
matriculated at Balliol College, Oxford, where he attained distinction, 
being placed in the First Class in Classical Moderations in 1885 and in the 
Final School of Literae Humaniores in 1887. On his return to Scotland 
he served for a time as a master in the Kelvinside Academy, Glasgow, 
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where his father then held the post of Rector. In 1892 he joined the 
staff of Glasgow University, becoming Senior Assistant to Professor 
Gilbert Murray, who held the Chair of Greek, 

Tt was no doubt due to his knowledge of Greek literature and history 
that in 1893 Macdonald was appointed by the University as Honorary 
Curator of the Hunterian Coin Cabinet, an appointment which was to 
have a profound influence on his future career. ‘The magnificent Hunterian 
Collection, which had been practically buried, beeame under his curator- 
ship once more accessible to scholars all over the world. The first volume 
of his Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the Hunterian Collection, University 
of Glasgow, appeared in 1899, the second and third volumes following in 
1901 and 1906. The work was received with enthusiasm, and established 
his authority as a numismatist. The book was “crowned” by the 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, and he was awarded the 
Prix Allier de Hauteroche. 

His tenure of office as Curator only ended with his life. In addition 
to many contributions to numismatie literature he published his volume 
on Com Types, the subject of the Rhind Lectures for 1904, a singularly 
lucid and judicial summing up of the questions concerned, and in 1916, 
in a more popular form, his /Aroliution af Coinage. His work on numis- 
matics brought him the honorary membership of many societies, and a 
reputation in both Europe and America. He was Medallist of the 
Royal Numismatic Society in 1913 and of the American Numismatic 
Society in 1926. 

In 1902 Macdonald resigned his Assistantship in Glasgow University 
and joined the Scottish Education Department, but his success as an 
organiser and the eminence he attained in the public service lie beyond 
the scope of this short Memoir. 

When he turned to the study of Roman Archmwology he possessed an 
equipment such as has rarely fallen to the lot of Scottish antiquaries. 
In addition to an eminently judicial mind and broad general culture his 
studies in coms had trained him in habits of minute and careful ohserva- 
tion. He took no part in the excavation of Birrens in 1895, being occupied 
with his numismatie studies; but he tells us that he heard “much talk 
about it and about,” and we may feel sure that in his father's house the 
Antonine Wall Report of the Glasgow Archwological Society issued in 
1899 was the subject of interested discussion. He was not adventuring 
into an unknown, country when he came in 1902 to assist in Mr Whitelaw's 
excavation of the Roman Fort on the Bar Hill, Dumbartonshire, and to 
join Mr Park in writing the Report. 

This fort occupied the highest point of the Antonine Limes midway 
between the Forth and Clyde, standing high above the valley which from 
east to west traverses the isthmus. By a piece of rare good fortune, 
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on the very first day of their operations the workmen lit upon the well. 
Its contents could not fail to kindle the imagination of an antiquary. 
From it came the broken sandstone columns which must have lined the 
courtyard of the Principia: the dedieatory tablet of the Baetasian Cohort 
that had onee occupied the fort, and their altar which had stood in the 
shrine, and with these a strange collection of miscellaneous objects, in- 
cluding a great amphora, tools, bridle-bits, and worn shoes—familiar 
personal belongings which coming back to the light of day seemed to 
bring with them the very presence of the long-vanished garrison that 
once kept watch across the valley to the northern hills. in whose shadow 
latrunculi might be gathering. Not only did the work reveal the denizens 
of the fort, but lying below the foundations of the Antonine buildings it 
uncovered for the first time the outlines of a small outpost which must 
have been one of Agricola's praesidia. The report of the excavation 
showed a marked advance in the style of such publications, the little fort 
stood out against its historic background, the narrative was clear, and it 
was eminently readable. 

Although numismaties remained a source of abiding interest to 
Macdonald, the episode of the excavation of Bar Hill proved a turning- 
point in his career, and more and more he devoted the leisure of a busy 
life to the study of Roman Britain. The first result of his introduction 
to the Antonine Vallum came in 1908 in an invitation to deliver the 
Dalrymple Lectures in the University of Glasgow. These lectures, given in 
the spring of 1910, formed the main thread of his Roman Wall in Scotland, 
published in the following year, and dedicated to the memory of his 
father—Caledoniae Romanae tndagatori studiosissimo. Among those 
whose help is recorded in the preface is the name of Professor Francis 
Haverfield, whose stimulating enthusiasm in the investigation of Roman 
Britain was to constitute a bond of interest and of friendship broken only 
by Haverfield’s untimely death. 

In The Roman Wall in Scotland all the information then available 
was brought together, but the book was designed to be more than a mere 
archeological record, for no one realised better than the author that here 
literature and history must go hand in hand with archwology. “For 
those who embark on the study," he writes in his Agricola in Brilain, 
“a sound discipline in history is an indispensable prerequisite and some 
acquaintance with literature an immense advantage."" He sketched the 
literary and historic background, including the organisation of the Roman 
Army. The records of older antiquaries were laid under contribution. 
The course of the Wall and the sites of the forts, many of them wellnigh 
forgotten, were surveyed and approximately fixed, and the mescriptions 
reinterpreted. But on the Wall excavation had hardly begun to play its 
part. Except for the examination of its structure undertaken by the 
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Glasgow Archeological Society, there had been little spade-work done. 
Prior to the work at Bar Hill only two of the forts, Castle Cary and Rough 
Castle, had been excavated; although nruch careful work had been done at 
these, the time available was short, and the experience of those in charge 
of the work was insufficient to recover all that was to be learned from the 
sites. ‘he need for fuller investigation was clamant, Macdonald closed 
his final chapter with a plea for the awakening of the public conscience to 
the fact that a national monument was in danger, at some points in grave 
danger, of being entirely swept away, and for the organisation, ere it was 
too late, of a proper examination of the sites that still admitted of search. 
He held that a thorough investigation of the Limes would go far to enable 
the complete story of the Roman occupation of the country to be fully 
recovered. The second edition of The Roman Wall in Scotland shows the 
response to this plea, and how largely that response was due to his own 
efforts. 

He followed with interest the work carried on at Newstead between 
the years 1905 and 1910, where below the Antonine fort the outlines of 
Agricolan earthworks were traced, and where for the first time the 
study of the pottery gave a clue to distinguish the sites occupied during 
the Flavian advance from those of the Antonine period. He read the 
proofs of A Roman Frontier Post in which the results were published and 
made many helpful suggestions, besides contributing a careful study of 
the coms found. The collection, varying from legionary denarit to a coin 
of Crispina, was the largest gathered from an excavated site in Scotland, 
It gave him the opportunity to review the numismatic evidence of the 
length of the Roman occupation of Caledonia, and, besides finding in 
the Newstead coins additional proof of Haverfield’s contention that the 
eccupation had come to an end in the reign of Marcus Aurelius or early 
in that of Commodus, he was led to conclude that the territory conquered 
by Agricola was not relinquished on his recall, which oecurred not later 
than a.p. 85, but must have been held after the accession of Trajan in 
ap. 98. His acute analysis of the plans of Inchtuthill, Ardoch and 
Camelon published in 1919 in his Agricolan Occupation of North Britain 
gave further support to this conclusion, which controversy did not lead 
him to abandon. 

In 1912 he was invited by the Treasury to report, with a view to 
settling the ownership, on an important find of gold coins discovered in 
the course of the excavations at Corbridge. It was his first experience 
of the many problems offered by Hadrian's Wall and the sites which lay 
behind it. Incidentally it brought him into touch with Haverfield, whose 
enthusiasm was the mainspring of the undertaking. His report! is an 
excellent example of his skill in weighing evidence, of his wide scholarship, 

. The Corbridge Gold Find of 1011. 
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and of his dry humour, a quality hardly to be looked for in a document 
of the kind. 

But the Antonine Wall and the occupation of Caledonia were never 
far from his thoughts. The excavation of Balmuildy, undertaken in 1912 
by Mr Miller for the Glasgow Archeological Society, provided the first 
instalment of the work that he was so anxious to see carried out. 
Mr Miller recovered an admirable plan of a fort. The position of the 
administrative buildings and the sites of the barracks were ascertained, 
and there were bath-houses both within and outside the defences. The 
work was described in an exhaustive report. The examination of the 
forts at Old Kilpatrick, Mumrills, Cadder and Croy Hill was to follow. 
Balmuildy could not but give a fresh impetus to his interest in the study 
of the Wall, and especially from 1913 onwards he began a single-handed 
effort, which continued as opportunity offered during the twenty years 
that followed, to solve its problems. Needless to say he traversed the 
whole line several times on foot. Those who shared his enthusiasm and 
accompanied him on his expeditions can testify to his powers of endurance, 
which neither rain nor bitter winds could abate. Something of the 
tenacity with which he carried on his quest may be seen from his paper 
of 1915 on Discoveries on the Line of the Antonine Wall. He had traced 
the Wall to its western end, and was trying to ascertain the dimensions of 
the fort at Old Kilpatrick. 

Next day—Saturday, December 27th—was the last I could spare for 
the work at this particular time. Unfortunately the weather was so bad 
that it could hardly have been worse. It was blowing half a gale, the 
field was partially flooded, and wild showers of sleet made digging almost 
impossible. 


But his survey, carried out in good weather and in bad, cleared up many 
doubtful points and practically established the line from sea to sea, 

It was characteristic of his method that no source of evidence bearing 
on his studies was neglected. Gordon, Horsley, Maitland or the writers 
of the Statistical Account af Scotland might give some indication of the 
position of long-levelled ramparts or ditches. But of all the earlier 
observers none was more helpful than General Roy, who had the merit 
of being not only a zealous antiquary but a trained surveyor. His 
interest in Roy's work led him to a study of the General's journeys in search 
of Roman earthworks and to make a careful collation of his manuscripts 
and plans. His researches, under the title ‘General William Roy and his 
Military Antiquities of the Romans in North Britain,” appeared appropriately 
in the Archeologia of the Society of Antiquaries of London, to whom we 
are indebted for the publication of Roy's archwological classic. 

The death of Francis Havertfield in 1919 brought a long and close 
friendship to an end. No one in his day had done more to encourage 
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the study of Roman Britain and to gather together the details of the latest 
discoveries, and yet the great work on the Northumbrian Wall which he 
might have written never saw the light. In 1907 he gave in Oxford his 
brilliant Ford Lectures on “The Roman Occupation of Britain.” He had 
intended to issue them in a revised and expanded form, but little work 
had been done at the time of his death to prepare them for publication. 
Macdonald, with characteristic devotion and skill, was able with the aid 
of his notes to recast and publish the lectures, preceded by a sympathetic 
biographical sketch, a fitting tribute to their friendship. 

Although Macdonald made no claim to expert knowledge in epigraphy, 
something of Havertield’s mantle fell upon his shoulders, and more and 
more his sound judgment and wide knowledge added to his correspondence 
and to his friendships. 

In 19293 he sent his first contribution to Pauly-Wissowa's Real- 
encyclopddie, and his articles followed regularly to the end of his life, His 
numismatic studies had already brought him into contact with German 
scholars, and his researches on the Antonine Wall led him naturally to follow 
the work carried out on the Roman Limes in Germany. In 1927 he was 
invited to assist in the celebration of the semi-jubilee of the Rémische- 
germanische Kommission at Frankfurt, which he attended and read an 
important paper in which he discussed the coast defences of Britain known 
as the forts of the Saxon Shore (Die Kiistenverteidiqgung Britanniens gegen 
das Ende der rémischen Herrachaft). 

In 1928 he had the pleasure of welcoming Professor Fabricius, the 
distinguished director of the Limes Commission, to Scotland, and acting 
as his guide to the Antonine Wall. Two years later he contributed to the 
Commission's Report an admirable synthesis of the results obtained on 
Roman British sites between the years 1914 and 1928. His paper embraced 
a wide survey of excavations, ranging from the legionary fortress at 
Caerleon and the Wall of Hadrian to the towers built on the headlands 
of the Yorkshire coast to guard against those pirate raids that with the 
weakening of the Roman power brought insecurity to the Province 
(Forschungen wn ramischen Britannien 1914-1928), The article was 
reprinted in English as a Supplemental Paper (No. VI) of the British 
Academy. 

In 1926 he had been elected an Honorary Member of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Neweastle-upon-Tyne, and in the following year, on the 
formation of the Clayton Memorial Trust, he became one of the Trustees. 
The Trust had under its care the fine collection of inscribed stones and 
other relics gathered together from sites on Hadrian's Wall, and housed 
in the Museum at Chesters. The work of the Trust: brought him closely 
into touch with a younger generation of archmologists, keenly interested 
in working out the history of Hadrian's Wall, and who valued his eo- 
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operation. It led in 1930 to his taking part in the decennial pilgrimage 
along the Wall and contributing his paper on The Bath-house at the Fort 
of Chesters (Cilurnum), in which, aided by the knowledge he had gained 
of such buildings at Mumrills, he drew from the ruined walls a masterly 
reconstruction of a Roman bath. 

The information gathered during more than twenty years was 
brought together in the second edition of his Roman Wall in Scotland, 
published in 1934. In its general plan the volume differed little from its 
predecessor; there was the same marshalling of all the available evidence, 
and the same clear logical deduction, but the material available had 
enormously increased. His surveys had borne fruit, and many new dis- 
coveries had been made. The sites of six more of the forte had been 
confirmed, and five of these had been investigated. Not only had he 
followed with untiring interest all work in progress, but at Mumrills, where 
he shared the direction of the excavation with Dr A. O. Curle. he had 
taken an active part, and at Croy Hill and Westerwood he had borne the 
sole responsibility. He had likewise himself cleared up many obscure 
points on the Wall as a whole. 

In the years that had passed since he came to Bar Hill he had gained 
practical experience, and to his equipment as a scholar he had added that 
of a first-rate field archeologist. 

The Roman forts in Scotland, as indeed throughout Britain, have 
almost invariably shown signs of alteration and rebuilding, and no more 
difficult problem presents itself to the excavator than to extract from 
masses of disturbed wall-foundations or from post-holes the story of their 
vicissitudes. The plans of Mumrills, of Rough Castle, or of Croy Hill 
exhibit Macdonald's patient weighing of evidence, and his remarkable 
skill in interpreting a confused and difficult site. His acute powers of 
observation are shown in his revised survey of the Wall, for example by 
his discovery that east of the road leading northwards to Camelon the 
turf structure of the Wall was replaced by earth, with a stiffening of 
wrought clay; by his deduction that it here passed through forest land 
where turf was scarce, a tract of country that nourished the wolf, the 
red deer and the wild cat, whose presence was attested at Mumrills: or 
again by his interpretation of the distance slabs telling of the companies 
drawn from three legions digging the great ditch and building the Wall 
gradually working from the Forth to the Clyde, each performing its allotted 
task until the impenetrable basalt of Croy Hill upset their measured 


rogress. 
Admittedly the problems of the Antonine Wall were simpler than those 
of the German Limes. The period of occupation was much shorter than 
that of the Tyne and Solway barrier, nor did the remains present the same 
complexity of structure. But even allowing for these qualifications, 
VOL, LEXIV. a 
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Macdonald's work must always remain a remarkable achievement, and it— 
may safely be said that of all the frontier lines of the Roman Empire none 
have received within the compass of a single volume a presentation so 
scholarly and so complete. 

In 1936 he contributed to these Proceedings “*A Further Note on the 
Roman Fort at Croy Hill."" The removal of an old cottage, which had 
encumbered the site in 1031, made it possible to search for interior 
buildings. The plan of the Principia and of one granary was recovered. 
He attained his results with what seems a minimum of effort. We can 
see with what reverence he approached the site, and his care that no stone 
should be disturbed unnecessarily, and that no foundations should be 
left uneovered to suffer irreparable destruction as at Inchtuthill and Rough 
Castle. An illustration in the text shows him in a characteristic attitude 
standing with the workmen on the snow-covered ground. Except for a 
visit to Bridgeness in the following year, it was the end of his work on 
the Antonine Wall. 

In the autumn of 1937 his health began to fail. He suffered from an 
attack of asthma, after which symptoms of cardiac disorder began to show 
themselves and gradually more and more curtailed his activities, With 
characteristic courage. and tenacity he continued to work, carrying on 
his wide correspondence and never relinquishing his grasp of the affairs 
of the Society or of the Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments. 
Notwithstanding increasing disability he continued his contributions to 
archeological literature. His last paper read to the Society, “ Miscellanea 
Romano-Caledonica II,” written in 1939, brought him back to familiar 
ground. Among the contents is a final list of Roman coins found in 
Seotland, a note on the great marching-camp at Raedykes in Kinecardine- 
shire, and a critical examination of recent excavations at Birrens in 
which he vigorously sets aside the plea for a third-century occupation. 

Though debarred from active work in the field, he followed with 
aympathetic interest the doings of others. Mr Richmond's skilful un- 
eovering of the fort at Fendoch was a source of pleasure. Here for the 
first time, by the observation of post-holes and sleeper trenches, it had 
been possible to plan the wooden buildings of a Flavian fort, planted to 
hold a gateway to the Caledonian wilds. In the west. too, new sites 
were being discovered. In Annandale and Clydesdale roads were being 
traced; even in Ayrshire, at Loudon Hill, a fort had been discovered 
giving indications both of a Flavian and of an Antonine occupation. Did 
Agricola's campaigns after all lead him into the west? Did he reach the 
Ayrshire coast and look across the waters to that distant Hibernia that he 
would fain have added to his conquests? There were more chapters to be 
written in the history of the Roman occupation. The quest for which he had 


done so much must still go on. There was work for a younger generation, 
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In the summer of 1940, although he continued to work with un- 
diminished mental vigour, it was clear to his friends that under the stress 
of his long illness, which he had borne uncomplainingly, his strength was 
failing. On the 9th of August a sudden seizure brought his life to an end. 

Many honours came to Macdonald in addition to those of which mention 
has already been made. He was created a Companion of the Bath in 
1916, and a Knight Commander of the Bath in 1927, a fit recognition of 
his work in the public service. The Universities of Glasgow and Edinburgh 
eonferred upon him their Honorary Degree of Doctor of Laws. From 
Oxford and from Cambridge he received the Honorary Degree of Doctor 
of Letters. He was a Fellow of the British Academy, an Honorary Fellow 
of Balliol and of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, an Honorary Member of 
the Royal Scottish Academy, and a Trustee for the National Library 
of Seotland. He joined the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland in 1900; 
served on the council and held the office of President from 1933 to his 
death. As President he entered wholeheartedly into the affairs of the 
Society. While his health permitted he was seldom absent from its 
meetings or failed to contribute to its papers or discussions. In 1936, and 
again in 1937, he enlivened the somewhat dull formality of its annual 
meeting by reviving the custom of a Presidential Address which had long 
been in abeyance. He was a member of the Society for the Promotion 
of Roman Studies from its beginning in 1911, and one of its first Vice- 
Presidents. As a member of the Editing Committee he took an active 
part in all its work and his contributions to it were important. He served 
as President for the years 1921-26. On the occasion of his seventieth 
birthday, in 1932, the annual volume of the Society's Journal was dedicated 
to him as a tribute to a distinguished scholar and in recognition of the 
work that he had done on behalf of historical knowledge. A bibliography 
of his writings was included. 

From 1924 he had been a member of the Royal Commission on Ancient 
and Historical Monuments of Scotland. On the retirement of Sir Herbert 
Maxwell in 1934 he succeeded him as Chairman. The services that he 
rendered to the Commission were of great value. He had an unrivalled 
knowledge of the ways of Government Departments, and, what was still 
more important, he possessed the contidence of those in office. He threw 
himself heartily into the work of the Commission, writing and revising 
its reports, and watching its surveys in progress. In the summers of 
1932, 1933 and 1935 he visited Shetland and Orkney, and took part in 
this work. Characteristic of the breadth of his interests are his papers 
on Shetland tombstones, among them the recumbent slabs at Lundawick 
in the island of Unst, with their epitaphs in Low German commemorating 
burgesses of Bremen who in the sixteenth century had plied their trade in 
the northern isles. 
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He occupied the post of President of the Classical Association 
(England and Wales), of the similar Association in Scotland, and of the 
Royal Numismatic Society. He presided over the Anthropological 
Section of the British Association at its meeting in Edinburgh in 1928. 
He was a member of the Royal Commission on Museums and Galleries 
1927-29, and of the Standing Commission which carried on its work, 
as also of the University Grants Commission. He served on the Ancient 
Monuments Board for Scotland and on the Royal Fine Art Commission 
for Scotland. On the Continent, in addition to his honorary membership 
of many Numismatic Societies, he was a corresponding member of the 
Berlin Academy of Sciences, and a member of the German Archeological 
Institute. 

George Macdonald was tall, though a scholar’s stoop somewhat 
detracted from his height. While he did not convey the impression of 
great strength he was possessed of no inconsiderable powers of endurance, 
His memory was retentive. He left few notes behind him. He had the 
power of gathering his facts in his mind in an orderly fashion, and when 
he came to write, his prose was clear, direct and logical, requiring little 
alteration or revision. His insistence on sound evidence and his power 
of deducing therefrom every possible conclusion were characteristic of 
his work. He had read much, not only in the classics but in European 
literature, and his fund of knowledge was great. Around him there was 
a certain aura of shyness, and there were times when he seemed to retire 
into himself, but this was due in no small measure to partial deafness, 
which had affected him all his life. To a sympathetic listener he loved to 
talk and discuss the latest news of discoveries bearing on his favourite 
studies. He had a sense of humour which welled up quietly but which 
was none the less very genuine. He was a friend to all who came to him 
for help, and his good nature must have imposed on him many a burden 
of editing and of reading proof-sheets, which he seldom touched without 
adding clarity. He was very patient in giving help and in discussion, 
yet it could not be said that he suffered fools gladly. He did not 
seek controversy, but, being involved in it, the forces that he could 
deploy were formidable, On the many public bodies on which he served 
his wise, far-seeing outlook inevitably brought him to the front and made 
him a valued colleague. In whatever sphere he was engaged, he gave 
of his best. He was an industrious worker, and what he undertook he 
completed. He leaves behind him the memory of a great scholar, a man 
of calm and deliberate judgment, a wise friend, and the most accomplished 
Scottish antiquary of his generation.! 


* The Society is indebted to Messrs Emery Walker Ltd. for the block of Pl. LUT and to the Soclety 
for the Promotion of Homan Studies for permitting its reproduction. 
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NOTES. 
1. Rerort on a Sort Cist at COLDINGHAM, BERWICKSHIRE, 


On 22nd February 1939 a short cist was revealed during the operations 
of a gyro-tiller in Applin Cross Field, Burnhall Farm, near the village of 
Coldingham, Berwickshire. The grave is located about 200 feet above sea- 
level on the north side of the valley between Coldingham and the sea. Measured 
from the top of Applin Cross Brae, it is 114 yards south-east from the public 
road to St Abb’s. A few feet beyond the cist the field dips somewhat steeply. 
Two-thirds of a mile to the east lie Coldingham Sands. 

The cover-slab, which lay about 14 inches below the surface, was amashed 
into small fragments by the revolving blades of the tiller, but, when the cist 
was examined on 25th February, the walls were found to be undamaged and 
in position. The contents, unfortunately, were disturbed before the find was 
reported, Careful riddling of the soil in and above the cist resulted in a con- 
siderable portion of a human skeleton being recovered. There were no traces 
of an urn, charcoal, or other relics. 

The cist, which lies with its long axis N.N.E. and S.5.W., measures, 
internally, 3 feet 6 inches long, 1 foot 6 inchea wide, and 2 feet 2 inches deep. 
The ends are composed of single thin slabs, the north-east end having behind 
‘+t a second flat stone as a support. Each side, however, is constructed of tira 
slabs, placed in line and neatly fitted. No elay luting was noted. The stones 
composing the south-east wall are 4 inches taller than those in the opposite 
wall, and the latter has been levelled up by means of two flat slabs, each 
9 inches thick, laid horizontally one above the other, on the upper edge of the 
shorter stones. Among the soil, distinct from the broken cist-cover, several 
recently fractured pieces of another flat. stone about 1 inch thick were observed, 
This stone may have formed part of the bottom of the cist. The cover-stone 
fragments vary in thickness from 3} to 4 inches. The stone of which the cist 
is constructed is a compacted fine shale, and resembles rocks at Linkum Beach, 
about a mile distant, in the vicinity of the ‘' Deil’s Dander.” 

Thanks are due to Mr James Bolton, Coldingham, who reported the find, 
and to Mr Thorburn, farmer, Burnhall, for permitting an examination of the 
site to be made. I am also indebted to Professor Alex. Low for his report on 
the skeletal remains. Perm: Kennepy, F.S.A.Scot. 


2 SeeLeETAL REMAINS FROM SHORT Crest, Appuis Cross Fireup, BuRNHALL 
Farm, CoLpincHaM, BERWICKSHIRE. Excavatep 25TH FrEBRrvUARY 
1030. 


While most of the bones are incomplete owing to decay, they are obviously 
the skeletal remains of a muscular adult male approximately 5 feet 6 inches 
in stature. 

The skull is represented by pieces of a parietal, occipital, and temporal 
bone, and by an imperfect mandible, with molar and pre-molar teeth, the 
ensps of which show little attrition. 

The other parts of skeleton present are: five fragmentary vertebre; fairly 
complete right first rib with fragments of four other ribs; three pieces of 
a male pelvis; fragments of o left scapula and left clavicle; left humerus 
somewhat incomplete but approximately 310 mm. in length, the shaft of 
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which shows a good deal of torsion; the right humerus is imperfect; piece of 
right ulna; of the lower limbs the femora are represented, the right being 
fragmentary and the head of the left deficient, but an approximate length of 
the left would be 460 mm. and shows flattening of the shaft, platymeria; 
fragments of the other leg bones are also present. ALEXANDER Low. 


3. A FRAGMENT OF ROMAN GLASSWARE FROM TEALING, ANGUS. 


In 1939 Dr J. D. Gilruth acquired a number of objects said to have come 
from the earth house at Tealing, from the heirs of an old man who had been 
present at its excavation in 1871. The most interesting of these is a fragment 
of polychrome glass which Dr Gilruth has kindly presented to the Museum 
(see p. 150). It is not indeed mentioned among the objects enumerated by 
Andrew Jervise in his account, in the Proceedings, of the clearing out of the 
ehamber in 1871.1. The list, which is not very satisfactory, contains a number 
of articles dating from the Bronze Age to modern times. As, however, a piece 
of a decorated Sigillata bowl (now in the Museum) was found, there is little 
reason to doubt that the glass fragment came from the same place. It was 
sent to Mr W. A. Thorpe, Assistant Keeper, the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
who kindly sends the following report. 


The fragment is part of the side of one of the ribbed, low, cireular bowls 
of Roman date familiarly, though inaccurately, described by the nineteenth- 
century name of “ pillar-moulded bowls,"" Bowls of this form, made to compete 
with a well-known shape in silver and other metals, have been widely found 
both in the Near East and in Europe (Italy, Rhine, N.E. France, Britain) 
as fragments or, less frequently, as entire vessels. They fall into two main 
groups :— 

(1) Bowls of highly translucent itce-green glass, which occur frequently, 

but vary considerably in technical quality; 

(2) iprrea of almost opaque polychrome murrine glass (murrina) which are 

either: 

(a) assembled in a vessel mosaic of polychrome cane sections of a 
kind known sometimes by the Renaissance name of millefiori. Each 
cane slice (like “ Edinburgh rock"’) is individually defined. Or 

(6) made from such cane, but worked into an irregular streaky 
pattern. 


All three types have been found in Britain, group (1) being quite common, 
group (2) (6) much less common, and group (2) (a) comparatively rare. 

The Tealing fragment belongs to group (2) (b), the “‘streakies."" Its three 
colours (cobalt-blue, opaque-white, and yellow) are typical. Like all the 
members of this group that I have seen, the outer ribbed surface is finished 
with fire-polish (i.c. slight surface fusion by what the trade call “warming-in"’), 
while the inner surface is rotary-polished. The narrower end of the fragment 
is the top, and I suspect not much below the plain rotary-polished border which 
surrounds the outside of the rim above the tops of the ribs. 

Murrina, in various Alexandrian and Latin forms of the word, appears to 
have been a loose trade name for polychrome glasses made from cane to undersell 
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coloured stones, largely of the agate and chaleedony groups. High-grade 
glasswares, whether murrina or crystallina, were regularly classified for com- 
mercial purposes as stones (cf. Aifos yvry Achia tady, etc.) at least until medieval 
times, and not always in ignorance. The murrine industry, long practised in 
Egypt in its sand-core types, became familiar in Italy, from mid Ist cent. B.c., 
from Alexandrian imports and otherwise, and in the course of late Ist B.c.— 
Ist A.D. was brought by orientals to Italy, especially Campania (Surrentum 
region) and Rome, and possibly Aquileia. There is some reason for believing 
that it travelled, in the hands of orientals, to the Rhineland, especially Trier, 
but the mosaic types, being nearer to the Egyptian, can probably be regarded as 
Alexandrian exports, or at best Campanian. The “streakies"’ look more like 
derivative products made in Italy. Their discovery on service sites in Roman 
Britain (e.g. Caerleon) seems to favour Italy. As for date, the mosaic types, 
in Britain and generally, seem to be earlier in range, and largely late Ist B.c.— 
Ist a.p., while the British-found streakies extend from mid Ist A.p. well into 
the second century. 

The precise method of ribbing these bowls has been under discussion in the 
trade, and may not be always the same. There is, however, no question of 
blowing; but pressing, moulding, and possibly in some cases preliminary traili 
The cross-section of the Tealing rib shows that is done from cane. 

Murrine types are illustrated by Kisa. D. B. Harden in Karanis! deals 
with late murrine in Egypt. Entire “‘streaky’’ bowls of Tealing type are 
illustrated in my English Glass, 1935, Plate I (from Berechurch, Essex, and from 
Silchester); and there are some notes on murrine in Transactions of the Society 
of Glass Technology (Sheffield), vol. 22 (1938), W. A. THoRPE. 


4. A Snort Crist RECENTLY EXPOSED IN THE GALLOWS KNowEk, 
LINTRATHEN, ANGUS. 


The Gallows Knowe is an obviously artificial mound about 45 yards in 
diameter and apparently between 12 and 15 feet high, about a quarter of a mile 
north-east of the parish church of Lintrathen, Angus. Some time between 
1820 and 1830 the then tenant of Purgavie Farm dug out part of the soil of 
the tumulus for top-dressing and found some stone coffins, probably not more 
than two in number. They are said to have contained some bones, but no urn. 
Recently the tumulus has been made into an Observation Post. Early in 
December 1939 when men were digging turf for a shelter they came upon a 
stone cist. It was badly damaged before any examination could be made, 
but one of the workmen supplied the following information. 

The cist lay to the east about half-way between the summit and the cireum- 
ference of the mound and 1 to 1} feet below the surface, being orientated roughly 
north and south. The cist measured about 4 feet long by 4 feet deep by 2 feet 
wide. The sides were each composed of two stones one above the other and 
the ends were similarly constructed, overlapping the sides slightly. The cover 
was very heavy and is said to have been derived from a quarry about a mile 
away. There was no floor slab. The interior was covered with reddish soil 
quite different from the black soil of the mound. At the south end of the cist 
was a sort of circular pavement, 6 to 9 inches in diameter, composed of white 
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quartz pebbles. A small quantity of burnt bones much broken was found, but 
no trace of an urn. 

In digging foundations for a shed on the south side of the mound, and going 
down some 4 feet into the earth of the tumulus, the workers noticed several 
layers of red earth similar to that which coated the floor of the cist. 

Wriuiam Fentos, F.5.A.S5cot. 


5S. RECENT EXCAVATIONS CARRIED OUT AT BorLAnD CasTLE Hii, 
CuMNOCcK, Sourn AYRSHIRE, 


Borland Castle hill is a large mound of sand and gravel, situated at a 
distance of 2 miles 5.5.E. of the burgh of Old Cumnock between the L.M.S. 
railway line and the main road to the south, On the north and east sides 
of the hill is a shallow depression with a raised outer edge. The depression 
and raised edge have been mistaken for the fosse and rampart of a mote; but 
a narrow old road runs from the main road across Borland Burn up the slope 
towards the Castle hill, and it seems probable that the depression was formed 
when gravel was carted away from the site. 

At the north-east corner of the present sand-pit, where the hill slopes down 
gently to the depression, the Rev. J. Douglas M’Clymont, B.D., F.S.A.Scot., The 
Manse, Old Cumnock, and Mr Allan Arthur, East Borland, Cumnock, discovered 
in 1938 three rim sherds and «a shoulder eherd of a cinerary urn of pritty 
fabric at a depth of 1 foot 6 inches from turf-level above a layer of gravel 
consisting of rounded pebbles as large as peas, beneath which were found several 
large rounded boulders. Several fragments of charred wood and a few tiny 
pieces of broken burnt bone were found in the vicinity. 

Twenty yards due south of the above site, along the east face of the sand- 
pit, was found a U-shaped hollow in the sand, filled to a depth of 6 feet with 
boulder clay. The excavation of this clay-filled hollow in a direction 60 degrees 
east of north was commenced by Mr M'Clymont, Mr Arthur and myself on 
Monday, jrd October 1938, and the hollow was finally cleared in September 
1939. The excavated pit was 12 feet long, with an average width of 4 feet. 
At a depth of 6 feet from turf-level was found a layer of rounded boulders of 
an average diameter of 1 foot. Beneath this layer was disclosed a layer of 
red ashes, surrounded by a margin of unconsumed oak chareoal and fine black 
earth, from 2 to 3 inches thick, This layer extended a distance of 10 feet 
3 inches, with an average width of 3 feet. Among the ashes were found a few 
amall fragments of incinerated bones, none of which exceeded half an inch in 
length. Beneath the layer of ash and charcoal was found a bed of flat stones 
from 1 to 2 inches in diameter, resting horizontally on the sand. The thin- 
ness and uniformity of the layer of charcoal and ash, its general shape and 
the scarcity of incinerated bones suggested to us that this was the site of a 
cremation. The direction would be favourable, being that of the prevailing 
winds, The incinerated bones must have been collected with care to leave so 
few fragmenta, 

Along the face of the sand-pit, 20 feet north of this cremation site, at a 
depth of 18 inches from the turf-level, a rim sherd (2) of fine red Beaker was 
found projecting from the face by Mr Allan Arthur in autumn 1939. 

During August 1959 our attention was drawn to a round patch of wet sand, 
3 feet in diameter, on the floor of the sand-pit at the north-west corner. Mr 
J.D, M’Clymont and myself excavated this pit to a depth of 5 feet and found 
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that it was a cylindrical shaft, lined with thin red wood, containing short stakes 
and fragments of wood, one sole of a boot or shoe and animal bones, broken 
and decayed. Near the bottom of the shaft we found the lower part of the 
handle of a medieval jug of buff ware, described as No. 3 in Mr Edwarda’s 
report appended. This shaft was probably used as one of the kitchen-refuse 
dumps of Borland Castle. Atex. G. M‘Lron, M.A., F.S.A.Scot. 


REPORT ON THE SHERDS. 


The fragments collected by Mr M‘Leod belong, as his report indicates, to 
three vessels and three periods. ~ . 

1. Three rim sherds and a shoulder sherd of a cinerary urn of gritty fabric 
quite well smoothed externally and brown to light red in colour. Estimated 
rim diameter 10} inches. The urn has been of the overhanging-rim type, the 
collar bearing parallel horizontal and vertical lines in alternating panels, The 
neck had had a lightly traced criss-cross pattern made with the jagged end of 
astick. Traces of the building-stages are clear, in particular a half-strip applied 
to the outside to form the lip. 

2. A rim sherd of fine red Beaker, estimated rim diameter about 5 inches. 
It belongs to the B group, having apparently had an 5-profile, and its decoration 
consisted of shallow incised lines running roughly parallel and horizontal. 

3. Lower part of the handle of a medieval jug of buff ware. The handle 
had been 14 inch wide and } inch thick. A single groove runs up the middle, 
at the bottom of which are two finger-tip depressions. The outer surface is 
coated with grey-green glaze covered with a brown friable film of decay. 

A. J. H. Enwarps, Director. 


6. Tok Mary QUEEN or Scots PENDANT. 


One of the most important and historically interesting additions to the 
collection of the National Museum of Antiquities of Scotland during the past 
year is a Renaissance Gold Pendant, the work of a sixteenth-century French 
goldsmith. The Pendant, which was purchased with the generous aid of the 
National Art-Collections Fund and His Grace the Duke of Hamilton, is o fine 
example of one of the decorative arts of the period, and was probably made 
for Mary Queen of Scots. It is oval in form, and in the middle the Arms of 
Scotland are seen through a crystal. In the centre is the shield of Scotland 
surrounded by the Collar of the Thistle with the badge, and supported by two 
unicorns. Above the shield is placed the royal helmet, thereon a crown, and 
issuing therefrom the crest, a lion sejant affronté crowned, holding a sword in 
the dexter paw, and, in the sinister, a sceptre; above is the legend 
“IN DEFENS" over the cipher “M.B." On the dexter side of the shield is a 
banner with the Royal Arms, and on the sinister side another with four bars, 
and over all a saltire. The metals and tinctures appear through the crystal 
on a field of blue. The outer enamelled border is linked to the central portion 
by eight small pellets, which have originally been covered with turquoise enamel. 
It is divided by four diamonds flanked by red enamelled rectangles into four 
zones, each of which is decorated on either side of a blue medallion with repeated 
old serolling designs on a black background outlined with white. The 
reverse is centred with an eight-petal flower-head between formal motifs framed 
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in white on a translucent red enamel ground, the border being similar to that 
on the front. On the outer edge beside the gem settings are four projecting 
scrolls, from the lowest of which depends a pear-shaped enamelled drop 
(Pl. LIV, 1). 

A gold signet ring, formerly belonging to Mary Queen of Scots, with Arms 
similar to those on the Pendant, and with the heraldie tinctures appearing 
through the crystal on a field of blue, is in the possession of the British Museum.? 
It is thought to date to the decade between 1548 and 1558. 

A. J. H. Epwarps, Director. 


7. A Brooch FRAGMENT From FRESWICK Links, CAITHNESS. 


In the summer of 1939, Mr Simon Bremner, a Corresponding Member of the 
Society, while walking over the links at Freswick, came across a heap of red 
ashes from which the covering sand had been blown away. In examining the 
heap, in which there was a large admixture of bones and shells, Mr Bremner 
found a portion of a small silver-gilt penannular brooch (Pl LIV, 2) which 
he kindly sent to the Museum. 

About half of the brooch remains. It had originally measured about 14 inch 
by Linch. The under side is flat and shows a few blowholes from the casting, also 
file marks where it had been cleaned after having been taken from the mould. 

The upper surface of the ornament is partially gilt, and in the centre of the 
hoop is an oval sunk panel in which there had probably been an amber setting. 
Between the central portion and the terminal the hoop is traversed longitudin- 
ally by a moulding, in relief, running parallel to its flanged edges. The terminal 
is lozenge-shaped, with raised margins, and at the junction of the terminal 
with the hoop the edge expands so as to form a amall hood. In the centre of 
the terminal is an amber setting, placed, in relief, within a circle divided into — 
four segments by lines radiating from the setting to each corner of the terminal. 

The brooch, in general, has a strong family resemblance to casts made from 
the moulds of two very similar specimens found at the Mote of Mark, Dalbeattie, 
by Dr A. O, Curle, C.V.O., LL.D., in 1913.2 and probably dates to the end of 
the eighth or the beginning of the ninth century A.p, 


A. J. H. Epwanps. 


8. Suort Cists ts THe Partisan or INNERWICK, East LOTHIAN. 
(a) THurston Matns. 


Towards the end of December 1939 a short cist was discovered during 
ploughing in a field called Langly at Thurston Mains, near Innerwick. An 
intact urn was taken out, as well as a flint knife and a number of bones in good 
condition. Mr D. C. Gregor, the tenant, thereupon informed the Miiseum 
authorities, 

The farm lies among the low rounded hills that skirt the Lammermuirs, 
and is separated by one ridge from the flatter belt of land along the coast, The 
site of the grave is on a crest at about 480 feet O.D., and 400 yards south-west 
of the farmhouse. There is a steep drop 15 yards away on the south to the 
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Thurston Mains Burn, while over the ridge to the north-east there is a view 
to the sea. 

The cover stone, only 1 foot below the surface, was an irregular yellow slab 
with an undulating, smoothly pitted surface on both sides. It just covered the 
cist, leaving, however, a small gap in the N.W. corner. In the 8.W. corner 
there was a small slab thrust between it and the side stones. The sides were 
made of six smooth slabs of flaggy yellow sandstone, 2-24 inches thick. At 
the east end the north side slab made practically a right angle with the end 
slab, but the angle formed by the south slab was only 73°. The direction of the 
south side was 98° E, magnetic. The long side slabs ended 6 inches short of the 
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Fig. 1. Sketch plan of cist at Thurston Mains, showing the bones found in sifu (black) and 
the conjectural position of the remainder. 








west end slab, and on either side a slab had been placed in a line with and outside 
of the long slab, to extend the length of the cist. The interior dimensions of 
the cist were thus: east end 2 feet 6 inches, north side 4 feet 4 inches, south 
side 4 feet 5 inches, west end 1 foot 6 inches (breadth at 9 inches from the end 
1 foot 3 inches). The height of the west slab was 1 foot 10 inches and of the 
main slab on the north side 2 feet 1 inch; but, as several lime-encrusted stones 
showed, the depth of the cist had only been about 1 foot 6 inches; apparently 
after the sides were erected some of the red excavated gravel had been 
replaced to provide a floor to the cist. 

A large number of the bones (fig. 1) belonging to two individuals had been 
disturbed previous to examination, in particular a skull lying in the south-east 
corner facing roughly west (or more probably really south-west), and another, 
much more fragmentary, facing east, in the middle of the west end. There 
were, however, found to be still in situ a number of vertebrw, both tibim, and a 
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fibula, caleaneus, right humerus, right ulna, sternum, and ribs of Skeleton I. 
The left clavicle lay under the right ulna. These were sufficient to show that it 
had been laid tightly contracted with the shoulders against the east end slab 
and the pelvis probably against the north side slab, in a rather twisted position 
on its left side with the chest half-turned upwards. The Beaker had been 
placed behind the small of the back in the north-east corner. Of Skeleton IT 
there remained in sifu only the left innominate bone, caleaneus and other bones 
of both feet, bits of tibia, right patella, and a couple of hand bones. These seem to 
show that the body had been laid on the right side, and rather leas tightly 
contracted than the other—probably owing to the lack of lateral space due to 
the narrowing of the cist towards the west. The feet were practically touching 
the shin of Skeleton I, the knees pretty close to the south side slab, and the 
back roughly? parallel with the north side slab. 

Professor Alex. Low has most kindly contributed a full report, with photo- 
graphs, of the skeletal material, which is the remains of two young women, both 
under thirty-five years of age. 

The relative positions of these two skeletons strongly suggest simultaneous 
burial; for neither encroaches on the other, and Skeleton I is tightly contracted 
and huddled close to the end as if to avoid Skeleton II. The lengthening of 
the west end is not evidence to the contrary, but is rather due to the inadequate 
size of the end slab. It is interesting to contrast the successive double burial, 
also with a Beaker, described in Proceedings, bcxiii. pp. 232 f. 

The flint knife was found “about the middle of the cist." It is o flint flake 
24 inches long with a maximum breadth of #4 inch. The surface exhibits a 
mottled white and blue patina, except at the tip, where a considerable amount 
of cortex remains. The striking platform at the bulbar end had been carefully 
trimmed. There is secondary working along the whole of the upper side of one 
edge. 

The Beaker (Pl. LV) is intact, except for a few cracks in the lower portion 
which suggest the proximity of structural joins. It has a typical smooth surface 
and reddish-brown colour, although the shade varies in patches from red to 
prey. The inside is a creamy-buff colour, and rather rough. The form places 
the vessel in the Cy group, with short neck. The inside of the lip is a rounded 
bevel. The dimensions are: height 7} inches, rim diameter 5} inches, diameter 
at constriction 4¢ inches, at bulge 5} inches, base diameter 3 inches. The 
decoration has been executed in the notched technique. On the neck are four 
zones of decoration, each outlined with single horizontal lines above and below, 
viz, (from top to bottom) criss-cross, vertical zigzag with lengthened central 
stroke, vertical lines with chevron above and below, oblique dashes. The 
group terminates with a single line “‘feathered"’ along its lower side. On the 
bulge a zigzag, as above, is outlined above and below with three horizontal lines 
and a feathered edging. Above the base is a large three-, in places only two-, 
lined chevron, surmounted by three horizontal lines and o feathered edging. 

The zigzag and feathered edging are motifs dealt with in Miss Mitchell's 
discussion of East Lothian Beakers, while the oblique dashes occur on a Beaker 
from Thornton, Innerwick.* 

Mrs Mitchell Innes and Mr James Hunter of Thurston House generously 
presented the cist and its contents to the National Collection, and the possibility 
of reconstructing it in the Museum as a permanent exhibit is under consideration. 
Unfortunately the severe frost disintegrated the slabs, before the reconstruction 


* Proe, Soe, Ant, Scot., vol. Ixviil, p. 180, ' © Ibid, vol, Ixxiii, p. S10, 
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was projected. Thanks are also due to Mr Gregor for assistance in excavating 
the cist, as well as reporting its discovery. 


(6) SEATERAW,. 


At the end of February 1939 a cist and urn were found on the farm of 
Skateraw, Innerwick, and reported in the Berwickshire News of 28th February. 
Inquiries were made as a result of this report, which was kindly sent to me by 
Mr P. Kennedy, F.S.A.Scot. Unfortunately the cist had been filled in by the 
time the site was visited in September. 

The cist was situated on the crest of a low natural ridge, and there was no 
sign of a tumulus. It was beside the now uninhabited manse of Innerwick 
North (formerly U.F.) Church, about 5 yards on the east side of the hedge, 
immediately in front of the windows. To quote from the Berwickshire News : 
“The grave, which was less than 1 foot below the surface, was formed of four 
flagstones, and measured 4 feet long by 24 wide and about 2 feet indepth. They 
were beautifully fitted together and still true to the perpendicular." The 
report adds that some small limpet shells were adhering to the stones—the 
sea is about a mile away—and that the bones had mouldered into dust. 

The urn (Pl. LV, 1) was later kindly sent for inspection to the Museum by 
Mr D. L. Bowe of Skateraw. It may be described as a late Beaker-Food Vessel 
hybrid. Its general form, but more particularly its rim, shows strong Food 
Vessel influence. For its bold, simple decoration we may, however, compare 
the undoubted Beakers from Aberdeenshire illustrated in Abercromby's Fronze 
Age Pottery (230, 231, ef. 262 from Angus), and the more doubtful vessels. from 
Wiltshire (ibid., Beakers, 35) and from Stonehaven (Proceedings, vol. Ixx. pp. 
357-8). The raised moulding around the outside of the rim may also represent 
a Beaker strain. 

The vessel is rather roughly finished, and varies from light red to black in 
colour. The dimensions are: height 4{ inches, rim diameter 4} inches, diameter 
at bulge 54 inches, at base 3} inches. The base splays out, and is very thick. 
There is hardly any neck above the constriction. The rim has a broad hollow 
bevel on the inside, with the lip obliquely nicked, Immediately below the lip, 
on the outside, is a raised rounded fillet, also obliquely. nicked. The main 
decoration is roughly scored, and consists of large diamonds formed of bundles 
ef four parallel oblique lines running across the whole of the body, starting 
from the raised fillet, to just above the basal cavetto. 

R. B. K. STEVENSON. 


RErortT oN THE SKELETAL REMAINS FROM THE CIsT AT 
Tauurston Mains, INNERWICE. 


Skeleton [ (Pl. LVT).—This skeleton lay on its left side in a very contracted 
position with the skull at the south-east corner of the cist and the vertebral 
column bent forward. The lower extremities were much flexed, so that the 
knee joints approached the skull and the leg bones bent back to lie almost 
parallel with the thigh bones, the bones of the feet lying near the right hip bone, 
The position of the bones of the upper extremities shows that the right forearm 
was flexed. 

The bones indicate a female of about thirty years of age and 5 feet 3 inches 
in height. 

The skull (Pl. LVI) is relatively well preserved except for part of the left 
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face which has been in contact with the floor of the cist. The skull is light, 
thin walled, and small in size—cubic capacity 1430 c.c. of mustard seed. The 
muscular markings are feebly developed, the glabella and superciliary ridges 
slight, orbital margins fine, and mastoid processes small; evidently that of a 
female, and, further, the pelvic and other bones show female characteristics. 
Except for closure of the lower ends of the coronal sutures, all the sutures are 
open, including the metopic suture, and it can be inferred that the individual 
was about thirty years of age. 

The skull, viewed from above (Pl. LVI, ec), is broadly ovoid, and is brachy- 
cephalic with a length-breadth index of 81:5. The maximum breadth is at 
the level of the parietal eminences, which are well marked and high up. The 
view from behind shows « distinct sagittal elevation, and below the parietal 
eminences the sides of the cranium are flattened, giving an “ ill-filled" appearance. 

The profile view (PI. LVI, a) shows a short, relatively high skull with slight 
superciliary ridges, and the frontal ascending with a uniform high curve. The 
vertex is fattened, and the posterior curve passes sharply down, so that there is 
practically n6 projection of the occipital pole—planoccipital. 

The face (Pl. LVIT, 6) is of medium height, relatively broad and orthognathous 
with a certain degree of subnasal prognathism—gnathic index 95-8. The orbits 
are narrow, and the nasal aperture rather broad. The jaws are well developed, 
with wide palate and dental arches, the angles of the lower jaw are prominent 
and the chin rounded. There has been a complete set of permanent teeth, 
though some have dropped out after death. The teeth present are well developed, 
and, while the molars show some attrition, there is no trace of caries or evidence 
of infective processes. 

Bones of the Trunk and Limbs.—The vertebral column is represented by the 
atlas and four fairly complete cervical vertebrm, four fragmentary upper thoracie 
and six lower thoracic, 4 first lumbar and fragmentary fifth lambar vertebrm, 

Part of the first piece and most of the body of the sternum is Preserved, as 
also twelve very imperfect ribs; the two scapulw and left clavicle are frag- 
mentary. The humeri are incomplete: of the right there are three pieces, 
including the lower articular surface; and of the left, the lower three-fourths 
of shaft with its articular surface. Of the forearm bones the right radius and 
ulna are complete and the upper fourth of the left ulna, Of the right hand there 
are three carpals, all five metacarpals, and six phalanges. 

The sacrum and innominate bones, while fragmentary, show certain features 
of interest; the auricular surfaces are short and broad, the pre-auricular suleus 
is well marked and the sciatic notch is broad and shallow—characteristics of a 
fernale pelvis. 

The femora are fairly complete except for some erosion; they show a high 
grade of platymeria—flattening of the upper third of the shaft; the angle of 
torsion is greater than the average angle in modern bones. The tibia are in 
a fnir state of preservation, both bones show platyenemia and torsion of the 
shafts, The right fibula is almost complete; of the right foot there remains 
the talus, caleaneum, cuboid, navicular, medial cuneiform, and five metatarsals 
somewhat fragmentary; of the left, talus and caleaneum. 

Skeleton (7 (P\. LVT).—This skeleton had lain in a contracted position on its 
right side with thighs flexed and knees bent, so that the feet were in apposition 
with the feet of Skeleton No, 1. 

This is the skeleton of a female thirty to thirty-five years of age and 5 feet 
2 inches in height. 
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The skull is very fragmentary and is represented by a fairly complete frontal 
bone articulating with a left parietal, part of occipital bone, left orbital margin, 
upper left alveolar process and symphysis of lower jaw. The sutures of vault 
are open except for the lower inch of coronal suture. Muscular markings poorly 
developed and left orbital margins fine, and this along with the characteristics 
of the pelvic bones indicate that the sex is female. 

Bones of the Trunk and Limbs.—A well-developed axis, three lumbar vertebre, 
and an imperfect sacrum are all that remain of the vertebral column; there are 
three fragmentary ribs, a fragment of left scapula, and the sternal half of a 
right clavicle. 

While the left humerus is intact, the head of the right has been broken off. 
Of the forearm bones the lower half of right radius is intact, the left radius and 
the right and left uln® are complete, and there are four imperfect. metacarpals 
of the left hand. 

Pelvis is imperfect and is represented by the upper half of the sacrum and 
two fragmentary innominate bones showing preauricular sulci and wide and 
shallow sciatic notches, characteristics which suggest a female pelvis. 


TABLE I. 


Measurements in mm, of Shull from Beaker Interment 
af Thurston Mains, Innerwick. 


Skeleton [. 

Sex. . Female ; Indices. 
Cubic capacity (in cc. . . 1430 : 4 
Glabello-occipital length . 178 Cranial - es : . - 815 
Maximum breadth . - 145 Length-height . _ Tad 
Maximum frontal breadth . 152 Breadth-height . - - 924 
Minimum frontal breadth . 101 Gnathic : - 95:5 
Biauricular breadth =». 125 Upper facial ole . a) ae 
Basi-bregmatic height . . 134 ‘Total facial . : ; . 88-8 
Auricular height. . A . 1S Nasal . . ; - - 60-0 
Basi-nasal length : - 9 Orbital, R. ; ; - 76-9 
Basi-alveolar length . Lap, | Maxillo-alveolar - . 120-0 
Nasi-alveolar height. . 65 ap. 
Nasi-mental height ‘ - 4S sh 
External frontal breadth . 108 Mandible. 
aA temrsi breadth : “ae *P- | Condylo-symph. length, . Ol 
N eRe el 7 ay ; "94 Height at symphysis. oa 
Orbitalheiht;R. . . 30 Hoight at second molar - 30 
Ofbibal beoedth: Re os 80 | eee commnes OS 
Maxillo-alveolar length . . 60 ap. Hieriavae beak . ; A 
Maxillo-alveolar breadth =. 60 Mears 25 ome ep: 
Sagittal are, frontal 137 ~useuemabpehce: signe ik esac 

EB i parictal 487 Minimum breadth, ramus . 30 

m » occipital . 112 
— 386 ‘ 

Length foramen magnum - ao Endices. 
Transverse are . 313 Breadth : : . Tb 
Horizontal cireumference - $20 Mandibular . r ; . 71 
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Tanie IT. 


Measurements in mm. of Bones of Extremities from Beaker Interment 


at Thurston Mains, Innerwick 


Humerus: 
Maximum length 
Radius : 
Ulna 
Femur: 
Maximum length 
Oblique length : 
Upper third of shaft: 
Ant. post. diam.. 
Trans. diam. 
Platymeric index 
Middle of shaft: 


Angle of neck 
Angle of torsion 
Tibia: 
Maximum length . 
Ant. post. diam. . 


Platyenemic index 
Angle of torsion 
Fibula. 
Talus: 
Length. 
Breadth 
‘Caleaneum: 
Length. 
Breadth 


Radio-humeral . 

Humero-femoral 

Tibio-femoral . 

Stature as calculated from 
long bones . 


Skeleton L 
R. lL. 
218 
248 
448 450 
442 440 
22 24 
33 34 
66-7 70-6 
25 26 
25 25 
100-0 104-0 
103° 105° 
8 45° 
337 335 ap. 
33 34 
23 24 
60-7 70-6 
27° 20° 
333 ap ‘ 
50 50 
37 38 
74 74 
37 38 
Indices. 
Skeleton I. 
RK lL 
75-2 74-4 
5 feet 3 inches 


Skeleton IL. 
R. L. 
316 

“3 239 
265 265 
436 434 ap. 
427 426 ap. 

25 

32 

78-1 

26 26 

23 23 
113-0 113-0 
105° 3 

28° 

a 

49 ap. 

37 

73 

37 

Skeleton IT. 
R. L. 
we 756 


5 feet 2 inches 
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The femora are fairly complete and show plafymeria and torsion; there is 
also a right patella; both tibim are very fragmentary; the right fibula is frag- 
mentary, while the left is broken at its lower fifth, There are the talus and 
calcaneum of the right foot, and of the left foot imperfect talus and caleaneum, 
cuboid, navicular, medial cuneiform, and five fragmentary metatarsals, 

The bones of the lower limbs of these skeletons display certain features in 
which they differ from modern bones. In the femur the angle of torsion is large, 
and associated with this there is bowing of the shaft and flattening below the 
trochanters—platymeria. In the tibia the angle of torsion is also well marked, 
the shaft flattened from side to side—platyenemia, and there is a * squatting" 
facet on the anterior border of the lower articular surface. In the talus the 
axis of the neck forms a distinct angle with the sagittal plane, associated with 
inversion of the head. These various characteristics give us a clue to the 
manner of life our ancestors led—the bones have been moulded in response to 
vigorous, agile, open-air life. ALEX. Low. 


9. Crists NEAR TWEEDSMUTR. 


In the middle of September 1939 a few loose bones led to the recognition 
ofa cist which protruded at the edge of a knoll of terrace gravel above the flood- 
plain of the Tweed, 100 yards 8.6. from Polmood Post Office, near Tweedsmuir, 
Peeblesshire, and just beside the main road to Moffat and the South. It proved 
to be a long cist of the type frequently found, particularly along the Kast Coast, 
and generally thought to be Early Medieval. The interest of this example is 
its occurrence in the heart of the southern uplands. 

Mr Wilson, who lives at the Post Office nearby, informed Dr W. 8. Crockett 
of Tweedsmuir, who kindly communicated with the Museum. To both thanks 
are also particularly due for having left the cist undisturbed pending fuller 
examination. 

The grave sloped up toward the head, which was towards the south-west. 
There were three slabs along each of the long sides, with an extra slab outside 
the south-east. The south-west end slab was the highest of all, its top being 
1 foot 4 inches above the bottom of the grave. The stone closing the north- 
east end had been lost owing to the exposure, and possibly there may have 
been a further couple of side stones at that end. The width varied from 1 foot 
to 1 foot 6 inches. There were four cover stones, about 10 inches below the 
present surface of the ground, one of which was no longer im situ. The cist 
was floored with six closely laid slabs, giving a length of almost 6 feet, A 
Photograph was published in the Scolsaman, sth October 1930. The skeletal 
remains were very fragmentary, but Professor Low has kindly reported that they 
are probably those of a well-developed male of about 40 or 45 years of age, The 
collar bones, upper and lower parts of the back bone, some ribs, parts of the 
pelvis, head of the right femur, and the left shin bone lay undisturbed under 
an inch or so of earth, and showed that the body had been laid at full length on 
ites back. Further, the right arm had been extended along the side and bits 
of the left lower arm survived to show that the left hand had Jain in the lap, 
The skull had rolled down and lay on top of the right elbow, probably owing to 
disturbance by rodents. A fragment of what appeared to be cinder underlay 
the pelvis, and o few other fragments of the same material occurred in the cist. 

While at Polmood [ heard that a grave had been found some years ago nt 
Woodend, Mossfennan. The fairly massive cover of a short cist is still visible 
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in a large artificially rounded mound on the edge of the flood-plain, 50 yards 
down the valley, and on the opposite side of the road, from the cottage of 
Woodend (Mr Moir). Several other similar burials, apparently in less well- 
eonstructed cists, had been found in the same mound. In the distance could be 
seen the mound on the other side of the Tweed nearer Drumelzier that was 
excavated by the late Mr J, H. Craw (Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. Ixv, pp. 263 ff.). 
R. BG. K. Stevenson. 


10. Novice or a Loxe Crist, Mipp.erox, Friockmerm., 


In March 1940 Mr Maclellan, overseer on Capt. Bruce Gardyne’s estate of 
Middleton, near Friockheim, examined the remains of a long cist disturbed 
during the ploughing, under the grasslands scheme, of a gravel and sand knoll 
300 vards W.N.W. from Middleton House. On the north side of the knoll, 
which had probably once overlooked marshy ground, were a number of slabs 
eplit from boulders of freestone, some projecting above the surface before the 
ploughing. These formed a grave in which were recognisable the skull and arm 
bone of an adult. ‘Two end stones were about ( feet apart. Two other stones 
also remained, about 2 feet apart, one on cither side of the shoulders, at the 
west end. 

Mr Maclellan removed the stones and reburied the bones, and also informed 
‘our Fellow Mr J. P. Watson, who promptly notified the Museum. When I 
visited the site Mr Maclellan’s description was sufficient to establish the character 
of the discovery. hk. GB. K. STEVENSON. 
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DONATIONS TO AND PURCHASES FOR THE MUSEUM, 1939-40. 
Donations. 

(1) Relies found during excavations carried out at Castle Sween, 
Knapdale, Argyll: Carved Ball of igneous rock, haying six knobs, 
27 inches in diameter, found on pavement floor between the south-west 
wall of the courtyard and the square west tower. Three penannular 
Brooches of bronze: (1) with rough incised pattern of chevrons filled 
with groups of straight lines, the pin missing, 3,4; inches in diameter; 
(2) portion only, the pattern composed of three loosely interlaced double 
strands on a hatehed ground, estimated diameter 3+ inches; (3) pin 
missing, lqy inch in diameter, with traces of Gothic lettering. Joiner’s 
Shell-bit of iron. A Quarrel-head of iron and a Hammer-head of iron 
with a rectangular perforation. Presented by THe ComMIssionERS oF 
His Masesry’s Works. 

(2) Objects recovered during excavations carried out by The Com- 
missioners of His Majesty's Works, and presented by the proprietors: 

Tron blade of kidney-hafted Dagger, 9% inches in length. Iron Chisel 
with flat triangular expansion at lower end, 74 inches in length. Brass 
Stopper, 3 inches long, consisting of a dise, 1 inch in diameter, with milled 
edge, having a knob on one side and, on the other, a tube cut to form a 
scoop. Four Cannon-balls, 34, 34, 2}. and 2 inches in diameter respec- 
tively, from Dirleton Castle, East Lothian. Presented by Lt.-Col. J. P. 
Nisnet HaMiLron Grant, D,8.0., Biel, Dunbar. 

Playing-man of bone, fifteenth or sixteenth century, 1,5, inch in 
diameter, jg inch in thickness, with concentric circles and dot-and-circle 
patterns incised, the centre pierced roughly. Small Die of bone, a cube 
measuring 75 inch. Finger-ring of bronze, } inch in diameter, #y inch 
in thickness, having a rough pattern of three lines and short cross-lines, 
ending in a cross, on either side of the bezel, which is missing. ‘Two iron 
Keys, 9{% inches long. Axe-head of iron, the top 6 inches long, the lower 
edge flared, from 1} inch to 2% inches in width. from Tantallon Castle, 
East Lothian. Presented by The Hon. Sir Hew H. Datryere, Bart., 
K.C.V.0., F.S.A.Scot. 

Fragments of lead-glazed Flooring-tiles from The Abbey, North 
Berwick. (See Proceedings, vol. xiii. pp. 281-4 and 297-304.) Presented 
by Colonel Guy Sprer, The Abbey, North Berwick. 

Bronze Jetton, found in the floor of the tower at Duffus Castle, 
Morayshire. Presented by Sir Arcuipatp E. Duxnar, Bart., Duffus 
House, Elgin. 

Crosraguel Penny, found in the floor of the stable building adjoining 
Crichton Castle, and an iron Knife, having bone handle, 3 inches. long, 
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which has a small round piece, with a tiny knob in the centre, inserted 
as a stopper. The knife was recovered at Crichton Castle, Midlothian. 
Presented by Major W. H. CaLLAnper of Prestonhall. 

Portion of Oak Cresting, pierced work, late fifteenth-century Gothic, 
8 inches in height, found at Deer Abbey, Aberdeenshire. Presented by 
THE TRUSTEES OF THE FINANCES OF THE RomaN CatTHoLic DI0CESsE 
OF ABERDEEN. 

Relics recovered during excavations on Traprain Law. Presented by 
The Rt. Hon. Viscount Traprars. (See Report by Stewart H. Cruden, 
A.R.LB.A., pp. 48-59.) 

Objects from the Mint at Crosraguel Abbey, discovered during the 
clearing out of a drain. (See Proceedings, vol. liv. pp. 20-44.) Presented 
by Tum Deans or THE CHAPEL Royat. 

More than half of a shallow Dish of grey pottery which had been coated 
with green lead glaze, late sixteenth century, and three Draughtsmen of 
bone, found on the basement floor of the “‘Hamilton Tower,” Bothwell 
Castle, May 1937. Presented by The Right Hon. Tur Eart or Home, K.T. 

Relics from Cubbie Roo’s Castle, Orkney: annular Brooch of thin 
sheet bronze decorated on its upper surface with three concentric rings 
of imitation cable pattern; brass Jetton, } inch in diameter; part of a 
bronze Tag, triangular, with scalloped edge; small trowel-shaped Ornament 
of bronze, with tang; part of a small ornamental spherical Ball of bronze; 
several miscellaneous fragments of bronze; piece of flagstone with a shallow 
moulding on one side; part of a clay Mould, the bottom flat, the sides sloping 
and with oblique grooves; fragment of fired clay with two depressions 
on the black side, possibly part of a mould; small piece of micaceous 
claystone with, possibly artificial, grooves and hollows; part of a small 
Crucible and two fragments of a larger one; pottery fragments. Presented 
by James W. Fiaws, Castlehall, Wyre, Orkney. 

(3) Bone Pin, 244 inches long, the head a clenched fist with cable 
pattern below, the point broken off and roughly sharpened, found at 
Burleigh Castle. Presented by Captain P. Russet, MONTGOMERY, Kinross 
House. 

(4) Bronze Tweezers, 13) inch long, being a strip of metal, 3% inch 
broad, with a groove near each edge, found in a (?) kitchen-midden in 
the sand dunes, $ mile east of Castletown, Caithness. Presented by 
H. K. Cnuacsex, 19 Blinkbonny Gardens, Edinburgh. 

(5) Relics recovered during the excavation of a Stone Age Settlement 
at the Braes of Rinyo, Rousay, Orkney, in 1938. Presented by WALTER 
G. Grant of Trumland, F.S.A.Scot. (See Proceedings, vol. xxiii. p. 6.) 

(6) Ladle, probably of beechwood, used in the process of brewing ale, 
found near Preston Tower, Prestonpans, East Lothian. Presented by 
G. W. CaLvert, Ivy Bank, Haddington. 
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(7) Pendant, slate, 22 inches long, with dot-and-circle patterns, found 
in a field between Wigtown and Newton Stewart. Presented by 
W. McDonanp, 40 Grant Street, Glasgow. 

(8) Axe-head, iron, #{ inches long, found in the Forest at Knapdale, 
Argyll; Tally Stick, Scots pine, 294 inches in length, found in an old 
drain in Inshriach Forest, Glenmore, Inverness-shire. Presented by 
H.M. Forestry ComMissionEers (SCOTLAND). 

(9) Communion Token of Cumlodden Parish. Presented by Miss 
MackicHan, 28 Strathearn Road, Edinburgh. 

(10) Geld Mourning Ring, inseribed G: C/CRAWFIRD/OB 18/JU0NE: 
W748/AE: 23. Presented by Mrs THEoporE MarsHALL, 4 South Lear- 
month Gardens, Edinburgh. 

(11) Gold Mourning Ring, inseribed SI" L® LOVAT/BE? 9/APR 
1747/AE 80, and, inside, DULCE ET DECORUM EST PRO PATRIA 
MORI. Presented by THomas Yue, W.S., F.S.A.Scot. 

(12) Collection of 336 Communion Tokens and a Beggar's Badge of 
lead, inseribed NO. 24 CROY 1742, Bequeathed by Mrs McConacnte, 
Cottesbrook, Lauder. 

(13) Four Communion Tokens. Presented by Mrs WEstTon, Whitelea, 
Selborne Road, Croydon. 

(14) Bronze socketed Axe-head, looped, and part of another, and a 
bronze Palstave, found at Wester Goleantry “in the Tailor’s Garden,”’ in 
1887; Halberd blade, O'Riordain's type 6, found at Asslich, near Drumna- 
drochit, Inverness-shire, probably about 1887 (Pl. LVI, 2); hollow based flint 
Arrow-head, and another barbed and tanged, found on Cantraydoune, 
1875; flint Knife, 244; inches long, probably found with the arrow-heads. 
All formerly in the possession of Miss May Davidson of Clava and Cantray, 
Inverness-shire. Presented by ALEXANDER KEeILLer, F.S.A.Scot. 

(15) Three sherds of large undecorated Pots, found in the ‘‘Home- 
stead” on Arksfarm, by Lawsyke, Roxburghshire; portion of a bronze 
dragonesque Fibula, found at Edgerston Camp. Presented by Mrs Onrver 
of Edgerston, F.S.A.Scot. 

(16) Relics from Iron Age dwellings on the Calf of Eday, Orkney. 
(See Proceedings, vol. lxxiii. pp. 167-185.) Presented by the late Major 
Harry H. Hepes, M.C., Eday, Orkney. 

(L7) Steep End-scraper of jasper, from the blown sands, Aikerness, 
Evie, Orkney. Presented by James 8. Ricwarpson, F.S,A.Scot. 

(18) Relics from the Agricolan Fort at Fendoch. (See Proceedings, 
vol. Ixxiii. pp. 110-154.) Presented by Captain J. Drum Moxp Moray, 
Abercairney. 

(19) Oak Door from Mary of Guise’s house, Lawnmarket, the panels 
carved, Presented by Richarp J. Smupson, F.S.A.Scot. 

(20) Relies from excavations outside the Roman Fort at Mumrills. 
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(See Proceedings, vol. Ixxiii. pp. 319-324.) Presented by CHARLES W. 
Forses of Callendar, J.P., D.L. 

(21) Crimean Medal, silver, with ribbon and clasps of Alma, Balaclava, 
and Sebastopol, which belonged to Private T. A. McLeod of the 42nd 
Regiment. Presented by Miss A. Scorr, 20 Maedowall Road, Edinburgh. 

(22) Bronze Terret; indeterminate object of bronze; jet Ring: Cup of 
lead; quartz Pebble with artificially straightened side; segment of a jet 
Ring: found at the Fort at Cairngryife, Lanarkshire. (See Proceedings, 
vol. Ixxv.) Presented by Tae Country Councn. or LANARK. 

(23) Stone Object, pecked and grooved, found in the “ Bunyie Hoose,” 
Pettigarthsfield, Whalsay, Shetland. Presented by Joun Stewart, 146 
Seafield Road, Aberdeen. 

(24) Gold-mounted Vinaigrette. Bequeathed by Mrs ANNA MARSHALL 
of 4 South Learmonth Gardens, Edinburgh. 

(25) Brass Badge of the Plumbers’ Association, made in celebration 
of the passing of the Franchise Act, 1884. Presented by R. N. pe Prsto, 
F.S5.A.Scot. 

(26) Collection of Weapons, etc., including Highland broadswords, 
dirks, guns, pistols, powder-horns, sporrans, circular brooches of brass and 
silver, also Luckenbooth brooches of various types and a number of obsolete 
tools used by gunmakers in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
(Pl. LVI). Bequeathed by Coartes E. Wirrenaw, F.S.A.Scot. 

(27) A two-handled silver Quaich, made in Edinburgh, 1737-38. 
Bequeathed by Jou~ Ricuarpson, F.S.A.Scot. 

(28) Beaker Urn and Knife from a Cist at Thurston Mains, Innerwick, 
Haddingtonshire. Presented by Mr and Mrs Roperr Hunter through 
the trustees, Messrs J. & F. Anderson. (See Notes, p. 159.) 

(20) Portion of a Roman glass Bowl from the earth-house, Tealing, 
Angus. Presented by the late Dr J. D. Gururu, F.S.AScot. (See 
Notes, p. 134.) 

(80) Eleven Communion Tokens. Presented by the late Miss J. C. C. 
MACDONALD. 

(31) Ninety Communion Tokens from the Collection of The Rev. 
David Paul, Edinburgh. Presented by Mr A. 8. Paun, Johannesburg. 

(82) Two Charms or Amulets which had belonged to Lady John 
Seott, and an iconographic Ring, silver-gilt, fifteenth century, found 
at Hume Castle, Berwickshire, during the lifetime of Sir Hugh Hume 
Campbell, grandfather of the donor. Presented by Miss ELEANOR 
WarrRENDER, High Grove, Ruislip, Middlesex. 

(83) Bone-cased Pocket-knife, inscribed M® JOHN CAMERON. The 
Rev. John Cameron was minister of Kincardine-in-Menteith, and, being 


a non-juror, was evicted in 1689. Bequeathed by Miss Fanny M. 
CAMERON. 
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Pair of Pistols of Heiss. On the barrels if a panel containing two shields bearing respectively the arms 
of France and Navarre surmounted by a crowns and the inseription LOVIS A1T ROY DE FRAC. 


The moker was probably James Low, gunmaker, admitted freeman of the Incorpormtion of Hammermen of 
Dundes in 15583, aa they are signed anid dated on locks ond barrels TL 111. Langih, 132 inches; 
Bore, } imeh, 
[Bequectied by Charles BL Whiteloe, F.4.A Sol, 


[To face page 150, 
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Miscricond seats of oak from choir stella, and said te he from the north-onst of 
Scotlumd., Late fifteenth or carly sixteenth century. 
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(34) Flint Graver, 14 inch long (see Proceedings, vol. lxxii. p. 185, 
fig. 1, No. 2), and four small fragments of thin beaker ware, from 
Shewalton Moor, Ayrshire. Presented by A. D. Lacarmue, F.S.A.Scot. 


Purchases. 

(1) Tanged and barbed Arrowhead of quartz, the tip of one barb 
broken, found at Cross Common Pasture, 24 miles north of Stornoway. 

(2) The Mary Queen of Scots Pendant, Purchased with generous 
aid from the National Art-Collections Fund and from His Grace the 
Duke of Hamilton. (See Notes, p. 137.) 

(3) Portion (nearly half) of a penannular Brooch of silver, the upper 
surface gilt, most of which still remains. Found in a heap of red ashes 
near the centre of the links at Freswick, Caithness. (See Note, p. 138.) 

(4) Collection of Implements of flint, chert, jasper, and pitchstone, 
also a fragment of pottery found at blown sands, Aikerness, Evie, 
Orkney. 

(5) Plain bronze annular Brooch, diameter 1,45 inch, of circular eross- 
section, } inch in diameter; plain bronze annular Brooch, §$ inch in 
diameter, of circular cross-section, jz inch in diameter; domical bronze 
Mounting with octagonal edge, +4 inch across, tinned on upper surface, 
originally fastened by two iron pins; globular Bead of translucent pearly 
glass, diameter f inch; globular paste Bead, coloured silver, diameter TE 
inch. Found at the north end of Freswick Links. 

(6) Three Misericord Seats of oak from choir stalls, and said to be from 
the north-east of Scotland, having come from the Gordon Castle Sale. 
Late fifteenth or early sixteenth century. (Pl. LIX.) 

(7) Heavy Demi-Lion of Robert LI1., found at Melrose Abbey. 
Aequired through The King's and Lord Treasurer's Remembrancer. 


DONATIONS TO AND PURCHASES FOR THE LIBRARY, 1939-40. 
Donations. 

(1) Calendar of State Papers. Colonial Series. America and West 
Indies. 1732 and 1733. London, 1939. 

Calendar of the Fine Rolls. Vols. xviii. and xix. Henry VI. a.p. 
1445-52 and 1452-61. London, 1939. 

Calendar of Treasury Books. January 1704—March 1705. Vol. xix, 
London, 19358. 

Calendar of the Patent Rolls. Philip and Mary. Vol. iv. 1557-58. 
Elizabeth. Vol. i. 1558-60, London, 1999, 

Presented by His MAasgesty's GOVERNMENT. 
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(2) Ancient Monuments of Great Britain. List of Monuments (to 
Silst December 1938) prepared by the Commissioners of Works. London, 
1939, Presented by Tue Frist Commissioner oF His Masgesty'’s WorRKS 
AND PuBLic BUILDINGS, 

(3) Kanovium Excavation Committee. Excavations on the Site of 
the Roman Fort of Kanovium at Caerhun, Caernarvonshire. By P. K. 
Baillie Reynolds, M.A., F.S.A. Cardiff, 1938. 

Preliminary Report upon the Excavations carried out in and near 
The Hippodrome of Constantinople, in 1927, on behalf of The British 
Academy, London, 1928. Second Report, London, 1929, 

Michael Scot: A Scottish Pioneer of Science. By John Read. Extract 
from Scientia. Oct.—Nov. 1938. 

Dura-Europos and its Arts. By M. Rostovtzelf. Oxford, 1938. 

Excavations at Dura-Europos. Preliminary Report of the Seventh 
and Eighth Seasons of Work, 1953-34 and 1934-35, New Haven, 1939. 

The Sator-Formula and the Beginnings of Christianity. By Donald 
Atkinson, M.A. Reprinted from the Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, 
vol. 22, No. 2, October 1938. 

The Original Significance of the Inscriptions on Ancient Coins. By 
the Donor. Reprint. 

Observations on the Province of Cilicia. By Ronald Syme. Reprinted 
from Anatolian Studies presented to William Hepburn Buckler. 1939. 

The Malay Coins of Malacca. By C. H. Dakers, M.C.S. Reprint from 
Journal, vol. xvii. part 1, 17959. Malayan Branch, Royal Asiatic Society. 

L'Archéveché de Pédachtoé et le Sacrifice du Faon. By Franz Cumont. 
Reprint from Syzantion, 1931. 

Alchemy under James IV. of Scotland. By John Read, Ph.D., Sc.D. 
Reprint from Amz, vol. ii., 1938. 

Der Burgwall von Lossow, Kreis Lebus. By W. Unverzagt. Reprint 
from Congressus Secundus Archaeologorum Balticorum, Rigae, 1930. 

Die Rémer als Nachahmer im Landwehr und Lagerbau. By C. 
Schuchardt. Reprint. Berlin, 1931, 

Serta Leodiensia, Inscriptions et Antiquités Romaines de Belgique, 
de Hollande et d'Angleterre signalées dans les Itinéraires de Dubisson- 
Aubenay (1637-38). By Leon Halkin. Reprint. 

Die Dijk van Drusus. By C. W. Vollgraff. Reprint. 

Zur Geschichte der arae Flaviae-Deutung. By Prof. Dr Goessler, 
Stuttgart. Reprint. 

A Printing House of Old and New Edinburgh, 1775-1925. Published 
by H. & J. Pillans & Wilson, Edinburgh, to commemorate the 150th 
anniversary of the foundation of the firm. 1925. 

Foundations of Scotland from the Earliest Times to 1286. By Agnes 
Mure Mackenzie. Edinburgh, 1938. 
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The Bible and Archwology. By Sir Frederic Kenyon, G.G.E., K.C.B. 
Edinburgh, 1940. 

Proceedings of the Deyon Archeological Exploration Society, 1938. 
Vol. iii. part 2. 

Caravan Cities. By M. Rostovtzeff. Translated by D. and T. Talbot 
Rice. 

Le Cimetiére Gallo-Romain de Strasbourg. By Le Chanoine A. 
Straub, Strasbourg, 1881. 

Annual of the British School at Athens. No. xxxvii. Session 1936-37. 
London, 1940. 

Anatolian Studies. Presented to Sir William Mitchell Ramsay by 
W. H. Buckler and W. M. Calder. Manchester, 1923. 

Das Grabmal von Igel. By H. Dragendorff and E. Kriiger. Trier, 
1924. 

Chars Funéraires Bacchiques dans les Provinces Occidentales de 
TEmpire Romain. By <A. Alféldi. Extrait de [Antiquilé Classique. 
Brussels, 1939. 

Sitzungsberichte der preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Berlin, 
1931. 

Bericht des Vereins Carnuntum in Wien, 1923-25. Wien, 1926. 

Der einzig dastehende Tempelbezirk in Trier. By Dr Siegfried 
Loefchcte. Berlin, 1931. 

Die vor- und friihgeschichtliche Siedlung auf dem Umlauf am Kamp 
in Niederésterreich (Bez-Horn) von Ernst Nischer-Falkenhof. Wien, 1931. 

Aus dem rémischen Karnten. By Rudolf Egger. 1939. Reprint. 

Societé Francaise d’Archéologie. Discours par M. Adrien ,Blauchel. 
Paris, 1938. Reprint. 

Die Wasserversorgung des Romer Kastells Saalburg. By H. Jacobi. 
Reprint. 

History of the Archives of the Royal Society. By William Bragg. 
Reprinted from Science, vol. 89, 1999. 

Presented by the late Sir GEORGE Macponax.p, K.C.B., LL.D., D.Litt., 
President. 

(4) The Post Office Annual Directory for 1824-25. Edinburgh, 1824, 
Presented by H. Norman Cranston, A.M.I.E.E., 11 Randolph Place, 
Edinburgh. 

(6) The Orient and Europe. From The American Journal of Archeology, 
vol. xliv. (1939), No. 1. 

some Results of the Archeological Research in Seotland, 1932-37. 
From Annual Report of the Institute of Archeology. Presented by Professor 
VY. Gorpon Catipe, D.Litt., D.Sc., F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

(6) Clan Munro Annual. No. 1, 1939. Presented by Captain D. J, 
Munro, Clearwell, New Galloway. 
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(7) The Journal of the Manx Museum. Vol. iii. Nos. 47-53 and 
Index, and vol. iv. Nos. 54-60. Presented by Toe TrusTEEs. 

(8) Report on The Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh, for the year 
1938. Edinburgh, 1939. Presented by Tur Director. 

(9) The Romance of Dumfries and Galloway in Early Caledonia. 
From Dumfries and Galloway Standard, 2nd May 1922 to 15th August 
1923. Presented by Epwarp SterHen Harkness, D.C.L., LL.D., and 
The Rey. J. Kinc Hewtson, D.D., F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

(10) Cahiers d'Archéologie et d'Histoire d'Alsace. Anzeiger fiir 
Elsissische Altertumskunde. Nos. 117-120. May 1939. xxx* Année. 
Presented by R. Forrer, Musée Préhistorique et Gallo-Romain, Palais 
Rohan, Strasbourg. 

(11) French Travellers in Scotland. Their Records and Impressions 
over Five Hundred Years (1400-1900), with Special Reference to Central 
Scotland and the Town of Stirling. Stirling, 1939. Presented by Henry 
J. CrRawrorp, B.A., F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

(12) London County Council. Handbook to the Geffrye Museum, 
Kingsland Road, Shoreditch, E.2. London, 1939. Presented by Tue 
EpvucaTion OFFICER. 

(13) Die schépferische Mutter-Goéttin der Vélker keltischer Sprache, 
ihr Werkzeug, das mystische ‘* Wort,’ ihr Kult und ihre Kult-Symbole. 
From Eranos-Jahrbuch, 1938. Presented by Miss V. C. C. Contum, 
F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

(14) Une Trouvaille de Monnaies Archaiques Grecques & Ras Shamra. 

Un Voilier de Epoque Mérovingienne du Nord de la France. Paris, 
1940. Presented by Professor C. F. A. Scuarrrer, the Author. 

(15) Avebury: Summary of Excavations, 1937 and 1938. From 
Antiquity. June 1939. Presented by ALEXANDER Keruer, F.S.A.Scot., 
the Author. 

(16) The Celtie Bishops in the Isle of Man, the Hebrides, and Orkneys. 
From Zeitschrift fiir keltische Philologie. Halle, A.S. 

Oldbreve til Kundskab om Norges indre og ydre Forhold, Sprog, 
Slaegter, Soeder, Lovgivning og Rettergang i Middelalderen. 

Il. Den Norske Kirkes Erkebiskoper og Biskoper indtil Reformationen. 

Tvo Norrene Latinske Kvaede med Melodiar utgjevne fraa Codex 
Upsalensis C 233. By the Donor and Georg Reiss. Christiania, 1913. 
Presented by Professor OLur Ko.isrup, D.D., Oslo, the Author. 

(17) The Trial of William Skirving, Secretary to the British Conven- 
tion, for Sedition. A full account of all Proceedings and Speeches by 
M. Ramsay, Shorthand Writer, London. Edinburgh, 1794. Presented by 
W. Mackie Greie, F.S.A.Scot. 

(18) The Dunlops of Dunlop and of Auchenskait, Keppock, and Gair- 
braid. Frome, 1939. Presented by J. G. Dun op, the Author. 
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(19) Hull Museum Publications—-No. 202. The Old Dutch Whalers: 
No. 203. Viking and other Relics at Crayke, Yorkshire; No. 204. Pre- 
historic East Yorkshire: Early Valentines and Record of Additions; 
No. 205. On dating Old Horse-Shoes; No. 206. Excavations at the Roman 
Town at Brough, E. Yorkshire. Presented by THomas SHEPPARD, M.Sc., 
Director. 

(20) Gold in the Ancient Near East. Leiden, 1939. From Jaarbericht, 
No. 6. 

Neues zur aeltesten Geschichte des Bitumen. From Bitumen, 6, 7. 
1938. Berlin, 1938. 

Archéologie en Exacte Wetenschappen. From Chemisch Weelblad. 
Amsterdam, 1919. Presented by R. J. Forses, the Author. 

(21) Minnigaff Parish Records. The Session Book of Minnigaff, 1694— 
1750. Printed for Private Circulation. 1939. Presented by The Most 
Hon. THe Marquess or Burr, K.T., F.S.A.Scot. 

(22) Die Fischgabeln. Wilno, 1939. Presented by Marsa ZNAMIE- 
ROWSKA-PRUFFEROWA, the Author. 

(23) L'Arpa nella Storia. (Biblioteca di Coltura Fascista. Bari, 
1938—xvi.) Presented by Marta Guia Scrmeca, the Author. 

(24) Aberdeen University Studies—No. 114. Ewen Maclachlan's 
Gaelic Verse. Edited by John Macdonald, M.A. Aberdeen, 1940; 
No. 116. Catalogue of Greek and Latin Papyri and Ostraca in the posses- 
sion of the University of Aberdeen. By Erie G. Turner, Aberdeen, 1939; 
No. 117. William Ogilvie and the Projected Union of the Colleges, 1786-87. 
By Waller Robson Humphries, M.A. Aberdeen, 1940. Presented by 
ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY. 

(25) The Cuneiform Texts of Ras Shamra Ugarit. By Claude F. A. 
Schaeffer. London, 1939. Presented by Dr Dickinson, London School 
of Economics and Political Science. 

(26) Catalogue of the Plate of Clare College, Cambridge. By E. 
Alfred Jones. Cambridge, 1939. Presented by Paun MELLON, 716 
Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. 

(27) Wills and their Whereabouts. A Thousand Ancestors. Compiled 
by L. Bouwens and B. G. Bouwens. 1939. Presented by B. G. BouweEns, 
M.A., M.LA.E., M.LM.T., Ashford, Middlesex. 

(28) Universitetets Lappiske Samlinger, 1857-1911; and Univer- 
sitetets Eskimoiske Samlinger. Meddelelser fra det Ethnografiske Museum, 
Nos. 2and 3. Christiania, 1911. 

Handel og Samfaerdsel. By Jan Petersen. From Nordisk Kultur, 
XVI. 

Haugaland i Oldtiden. By Jan Petersen. From Museet i Haugesund, 
1925-35. Presented by Rev. Jonn BevertpoGcr, M.B.E., B.D., F.S.A.Scot. 

(29) From the Stone Age to the Motor Age: a Sketch of Norwegian 
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Cultural History. Oslo, 1939. Presented by Professor A. W. BreéGcGEr, 
Hon. F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

(30) Luton Public Museum Annual Report, 1938-39. The Policy of 
a Provincial Museum. Presented by THe Curator. 

(31) The Antiquities of Gigha. By The Rev. R. 8. G. Anderson, B.D., 
F.S.A.Scot. Second Edition. Newton Stewart, 1939. Presented by THE ~ 
AUTHOR, 

(32) The Proceedings of the Scottish Anthropological and Folklore 
Society. Vol. iii. No. 2. November 1939. Presented by Tuk Society. 

(33) The Society of Friends of Dunblane Cathedral. The Book, 
vol. iii. part ii. 1939. Presented by Tae Soctrery. 

(34) Mesolithic and Neolithic Studies of Farnham Region (Surrey). 
By the Donor. Reprint from Prehistory of Farnham. 

Excavations at Farnham, Surrey (1937-38). The Horsham Culture 
and the Question of Mesolithic Dwellings. By J. G. D. Clark, F.S.A., and 
the Donor. Reprinted from the Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society for 
1939. 

Tranchet Axes of South-Western Surrey. By the Donor. Reprint 
from Surrey Archeological Collections, vol. xlvi., 1938. : 

Mesolithic Sites in Hampshire. Some Notes on Flints from Beaulieu. 
By the Donor. Reprinted from Proceedings of the Hampshire Field Club 
and Archeological Society. Vol. xiv. part 3. Presented by W. F. 
RaANKINE, F.S.A.Scot. 

(35) The National Trust for Scotland for Places of Historic Interest or 
Natural Beauty. Report by the Council for year ending 30th April 1939. 
Presented by THe SECRETARY. 

(36) Ancient Monuments Society. Year Book and Proceedings, 
1938-39. Presented by L. M. AnoGus-BurrerwortH, M.1.Mech.E., 
F.S.A.Scot. 

(37) The National Trust for Scotland for Places of Historic Interest 
or Natural Beauty. Reports by the Council for 1935, 1936, 1937, 1938. 
Presented by R. B. K. Stevenson, M.A., F.S.A.Scot. 

(38) Origin and History of the Glasgow Police Force. By John Ord. 
Presented by Mrs A. McLaren Locknart, F.S.A.Scot. 

(39) Ein eisenzeitliches Rad aus dem Filaren-See in Sédermanland 
Schweden. By A. Oldeberg. Presented by Tae AutHor. 

(40) Some Silver bought by the Courtauld Family of London Gold- 
smiths in the Eighteenth Century. London, 1940. Presented by SAMUEL 
AvGusting CourtTauLp. Printed privately. 

(41) Saint Ninian and the Origins of the Christian Church in Scotland. 

Coull Castle Reconsidered. From Aberdeen University Review, March 
1940. Presented by W. DowvGias Stimpson, D.Litt., F.S.A.Scot., the 
Author. 
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(42) Palewontologia Sinica. New Series D, No. 6. Bone and Antler 
Industry of the Choukoutien Sinanthropos Site. By Henri Breuil. Peking, 
1939. Presented by Miss Mary E. Boy ie, F.S.A.Scot. 

(43) The Roman Legionary Fortress at Caerleon, Monmouthshire. 
By V. E. Nash-Williams, M.A., F.S.A. Cardiff, 1940. Presented by Tuer 
Director OF THE NATIONAL MUSEUM OF WALEs. 

(44) The Clan MacLeod Magazine, 1940, Presented by THE Socrery. 

(45) The Inscriptions and Language of the Picts. By R. A. 5. Mac- 
alister. Reprinted from Essays and Studies presented to Prof. Eoin 
MacNeill, Dublin, 1940. Presented by Tur AvTHor. 

(46) Pewter Communion Plate. Vessels at Hope Park Church, St 
Andrews. By Rev. Andrew David Sloan, D.D. Presented by Tue 
AUTHOR. 

(47) Paleoliths from the Gravels of the Lower Boyn Hill Terrace 
around Maidenhead. By A. D. Lacaille, F.S.A.Scot. Reprinted from 
The Antiquaries Journal, vol. xx. No. 2. Presented by THE AuTHOR. 

(48) History of the Prince Alfred’s Guard (with which is affiliated the 
Royal Scots Fusiliers), 1856-1938. By Major Frank Perridge. Port 
Elizabeth, 1939. Presented by Tak AvuTHOR. 

(49) Bulletin of the Clan Lindsay Society. Vol. v. No. 18, 1940. 
Presented by Tuer Soctery. 

(50) An Eighth-Century Poem on Saint Ninian. By Wilhelm Levison. 
From Antiquity, vol. xiv., September 1940. Presented by THz AuTHorR. 

(51) London Museum's Catalogues. No. 7. Medieval Catalogue. 
Presented by THe KEEPER. 


Purchases. 


Tools and the Man. By W. B. Wright. London, 1939. 

Castles. A Short History of Fortifications from 1600 B.c, to A.p. 1600. 
By Sidney Toy, F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A. London and Toronto, 1939. 

Danmarks Oldtid. Il. Bronzealderen. Johannes Brendsted. Copen- 
hagen, 1939; and III. Jernalderen. Copenhagen, 1940. 

The Casting-Counter and the Counting Board: A Chapter in the 
History of Numismatics and early Arithmetic. By Francis Pierrepont 
Barnard, M.A., F.S.A. Oxford, 1916. 

The Scots Year Book, 1939-40. Edited by T. Atholl Robertson, 
F.R.G.S., F.S.A.Seot. 

A Guide to the Collection of Tiles. By Arthur Lane. Victoria and 
Albert Museum, Department of Ceramics. London, 1939, 

British Calendar Customs—Scotland. Vols. i. and ii. By Mrs M, 
MacLeod Banks. Glasgow, 1939. 

The Gallovidian Annual for 1939. 
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The Dawn of European Civilization. By V. Gordon Childe, D.Litt., 
D.Se. New and Revised Edition. London, 1939. 

Archeology and Society. By Grahame Clark. London, 1939, 

Saltire Society Series of Seottish Classics. Vols. i.-iv. The Gude 
and Godlie Ballatis. Edited by Iain Ross. 

Selected Poems of James Hogg. Edited by J. W. Oliver. 

Selected Poems by Allan Ramsay. Edited by H. Harvey Wood. 

The Historie of the Reformation of Religioun within the Realm of 
Scotland. By John Knox. <A Selection. Edited by Ralph 8. Walker. 

Royal Historical Society Guides and Handbooks, No. 2. Handbook 
of British Chronology. Edited by F. M. Powicke, Litt.D., F.B.A. 
London, 1039. 

Belgique Ancienne. Catalogue Descriptif et Raisonné. Vols. iii, and 
iv. Bruxelles, 1957-39. 

The Prehistoric Foundations of Europe to the Mycenean Age. By 
c. F. C. Hawkes. London, 1940. 

Place Names of Scotland. Series No. 1. The Place Names of Berwick- 
_ shire. Edinburgh, 1940. 
; The Oxford Dictionary of English Place Names. By Eilert Ekwall. 
Second Edition. Oxford, 1940. 

A History of Northumberland. Vol. xv. Neweastle-wpon-Tyne, 1940. 

A Preliminary Survey of the Ancient Monuments of Northern Ireland 
econducted by the Ancient Monuments Advisory Council for Northern 
Ireland. By D. A. Chart, 1.8.0., Litt.D. Belfast, 1940. 

Royal Commission on Historical Monuments, England. City of Oxford. 
London, 1939. 

The Story of the Lamp (and the Candle). By F. W. Robins. London, 
1939. 
[rish Art in the Early Christian Period. By Frangoise Henry, London, 
1040. 


INDEX 


Abercorn (Ebbercurnig), West Lothian, a 
Monastery of F ‘ | 
SS Cross-shaft frase, 1 
Aberdeen, Trusiecs of B.C, Diocese of, Oak 
Cresting from Deer Abbey presented 
by, F r i = » 148 
Aberdeenshire: ae Deer Abbey; Dyce; 
Rayne. 


Aberlady, East Lothian, Crose-shaft from, 01, 00 | 


Aberlomno, Angus, Cross-slabs at, Bn, 89, 05, 109 





Abernethy, Perthshire, Cross-shaft from, . 111 
Achinchanter, Dornoch, Sutherland, Bronze 
Age Cists ot, . 13 
—— — —— Hemains of Cairn at, 16 
Aidan, Saint, . ‘ #1 
Aikerness, Evie, Orkney, Srol-aten per 
jasper, from, 149 
—_- Implements of flint, éherk: 
jasper and pitchstone, and fragment 
of pottery from, (purchased) 161 
Aldbar, Angus, Cross-slab at, » 20s 
Allon, Miss Elizabeth H. M., admitted, . 2 
Altar tomb at St Andrews, Fife, = 7, 10 
Alyth, Perthshire, Crose-2lal at, ee 
Amber, Object of: ace Beads, 
Atmulets, Charms or, Lady John Soott's, 
(donntion) . i F r 150 
Anderson, David, admitted, . a 
Angua: see Aberlemnn; Aldibar; Arbirlot; 
Kenvio; Glamis; Inchbrayock; 
Invergowrle; Kirriemuir; Laws, 
Monifieth; Monifleth; Lintrathen; 
Middleton, Friockheim; St Vigeans; 
Strathmartine; Tealing. 
Arbirlot, Angus, Cross at, : T4. 
Arch, Carved, at Forteriot, Perthshire, 110 
Anichattan, Argyll, Croas-alab at, Bt 
Aniroia, Alness, Hoss-shire, Wolf from, . 15 


Argyll: ave Ardchattan; Custle ween: 
Chul Bhile, Ellery; - Cumlodden; - 
Dunadd; Tona; Islay; Killa; 
Kilmartin; Kilmory Knap; Knap 
ilo; Riskbuie, Colonsay, 





Arksfarm, by Lawsyke, Roxburghshire, 
Sherds of large pote from,  . E 
Armiets, Glass, from Traprain Law, 
Arrow-heads:— 
Barbed, in chambered tombs in Orkney, 
Significance of, 
Flint, found in cist mt Abhinchanked 
Dornoch, . : 
— from Cantraydoune, Trivabiaenal 
shite, . ‘ 
Quarts, faked, from Tau, 
—-tanged, barbed, from Geom 
Common Pasture, north of Bborno- 
way, (purchase) . ; 
Arthrannan, a Pictish Chief, . = 
Ascoilemore, Hrora, Sutherland, Henna 
Age Cist with urn at, 


* * 


Asslich, Invernesschire, Halberl “thlada 
from, . Fi : ‘ i: 
Axe-hoads:— 


Bronze socketed, looped, from Wereter 
Goleantry, Inverness-shire, (dona- 
tion} . i : "i a 
tron, from Kuspdale Forest, Argyll, 
(donation) . Fi = 
— from Tantallon Castle, 
Schist, flaked, from Luss, . 
Stone, from Traprain Law, : ‘ 
Axe-like Implements, Stone, flaked, from 
Luss, . . ‘ . ; 
Ayrshire: ae Ballantrae; Borland Castle 
Hill, Cumnock; Crosraguel Abbey; 
Shewalton Moor, 


Badge, Brass, of the Plumbers’ Assovintion, 
(donation) . “ 

—— Beggar's, Croy, 1742, (boqueathed) 

« Balblair, Inverness-shire, Figure engraved 
on bool mb, % 

Ball, Hronre, from Cubbie Hoo's Castle, 
(donation) . : 

— Stone, Carved, from Castle Suroen, 
(donation) . ‘ 


5 . 


150 


rack 


149 


» BS, 50 


a0 


1a 


140 


Lil 


a1 


140) 


i 


1p 
147 


Lao 
149 


7a 
Ms 


147 
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Ball, Stone, Carved, from Golspie, . 20 ronze, Fragment of, found in cist, Achin- 
Ballantrac, Ayrshire, Fragment of Flint, prvalaar aay Dornoch, ; 16 
flaked, from, 8 | —— Objects of: see’ Axes and Axe-heads; 
Balmacoil Hill, Sutherland, Oslin: on; ° 23 Ball; Brooches; Fibula; Harnees- 
Baltic Culture Influence in Scotland, : 5 mount; Jetton; Palstave; Plate; 
Beads :— Ring, Finger; Tag; Terret; Tweezers. 
Amber, from Traprain Law, 58 | Brooches :— 
Glass, from Traprain Law, . 58 Brass and Silver, Whitelaw Sa 


Glass and paste, from Freawick Links, 
(purchase) . ; - 
Beakers :— 
Fragments from Shewalton Moor, 
(donation) . ° 
from Borlam! Castle Hill, Cumaoek, 
Ayrshire, . a 
from Innerwick, East ‘Lothian, 
Beggar's Badge: see Badge. 
Bells, Celtic, found In Orkney, . 67, T0f., 75 
“Benle Hoose,” near Ishister, Whalsay, 
Shetland, Neolithic pottery, and 
other objects from, : . 30, 150 
Benvie, Angus, Croes-siab at, . ° .- io 
Berwickshire: «ee Burnhall Farm, Colding- 
ham; Dryburgh; Hume Castle. 


151 


151 


137 
140, 150 


Birsay, Orkney, Celtic Bellfrom, . F 70 
See aleo Brough of Birsay. 
Black Hill, Capath, Perthshire, A Roman 
Signal-Tower on, - 37, 45, 47 


Black Turnpike, The, — - ; 116 


Ground-flaked Flint Knife from, 10 g. 
Blade: see Micro-blade. 
Boar, Bronze, from Hounslow, 06 
—— Carved, at Dunadd, . . oof. 
— on the Witham Shield, : ; 65 
Bone with Pictish Symbols from the Broch 

of Burrian, Orkney, ¢ : 67, 71 
—— Burnt, Fragments of, from Borland 

Castlo Hill, Cumnock, . r 136 


——— Objects of: see Die; Deaughtonen 
Pin; Playing-man, 

Books, Donations of, 2 ‘ 

—— Purchases of, . : 

Borland Castle Hill, Onnnctti, 
Ayrshire, Excavations at, ‘ 

Borthwick, Midlothian, Crosses at, . F 

Bothwell Castle, Lanarkshire, Objects found 
during excavations at, (presented) . 

Bowl, Roman, fumed ware, from Traprain 
Law, . . 57 

Bowls, Roman Glass, Note on, . . ~— “eee 

—— Fragment from Tealing, (donation) . 150 


151 
- 167 
‘South 

- 186 
ill 


148 


Brechin, Angus, Cross-alab from, 106 
Bressay, Shetland, Cross-slab at, 78 f. 
Broadswords, Highland, Whitelaw Collee- 

tion, (bequest) . - $ 150) 








(bequest) . 150 
Bronze, from Castle ence (donation) . 147 
~—— from Cubbie Roo’s Castle, (dona- 

tion) . 148 
—— from Freswick Links, (pieretians) 151 
Luckenbooth, Whitelaw Collection, 

(bequest) . . 150 
Silver-gilt penannular, Voustaauh of, 

from Freswick Links, aaa 

Note on, . 138 
—_—— (purchased) ° ; 151 
See aleo Fibula. 

Brough of Birsay, Orkney, Celtic Bell 
from, . r ‘ ; > - 10, 75 
—_ -— Symbol Stone from, . ‘ 75 
Bryce, Professor T. H., The So-called Heel- 
shaped Cairns of Shetland, with 
Remarks on the Chambered Tombs 
of Orkney and Shetland, by, . ° 23 
Buchan, James, Death of, ; - 2 
Buchanan, Alex. Grahame, Death a, ‘ 2 
“Bunyie Hoose": see  Benie Hoose.”’ 
Burgess, Peter, Death of, ‘ 4 2 
Burghead, Moray, Bull from, . ‘ 75 
Burleigh Castle, Kinross-shire, Bone Pin 
from, . ° 148 
Burness, Firth, Orkney, Figure aemaeel 
on slab in Broch at, > 738 
Burnhall Farm, Coldingham, Berwickshire, 
Report on « Short Cist at, =. - 88 
Burrian Broch, N. Ronaldshay, Orkney, 
Pictish Symbols on a Bone and a 
Pebble from, ° oF 
—_—_— —— Celtic Bell from, ' 70 
Buyers, John, admitted, ’ ‘ = 2 
Cairngryffe Fort, Lanarkshire, Relics from, 
(presented) . y 8 : - 1s 
Cairns :— 
Remaina of, at Achinchanter, Dernoch, 16 
at Embo Street, Dornoch, Stone, > 18 
Chambered, Garrywhin, eee ‘ 88 
Giants’ Graves, Sardinia, . . S47. 
on Hill of Dale, Shetland, . - 28, 32 
at Mangaster, Northmaven, Shetland, 
24 f., 30, 33 f. 
at Punds Water, Mangaster, North 
Maven, Shetland, F 24, 25, 33 ff. 


INDEX. 


PAGE 
Cairns (oonfd,) :— 
of Shetland, The So-called Heel- 
shaped, ; 23 
on the Peerie Hevs: and ‘the Muckle 
Heog, Unst, Shetland, . : P $1 
Vementry, Shetland, 24, 26, 38, 35 
Vivilie Loch, Shetland, BO 


Caithness: geo Castletown; “Freawick Links; 
Garrywhin; Latheron. 

Callander, Major W. H., presents a Cros- 
raguel Penny and a Knife, found 
during excavations at Crichton 


Castle, . > A > : 148 
Calvert, G. W., presents a Ladle used in 
brewing ale, : 148 
Cameron, Miss Fanny M., Dequand ot a a 
Pocket-knife by, . 150 
—— Rev. John, Pocket-knife of, (be- 
_ queathed) - 150 
Campbell, Sheriff John Mecmasver, ‘Death 
of, + . ° 2 
Candida Casa, Bishopric of, : 81 
Cannon-balls, from Dirleton Castle, (om 
tion) . F 147 
Canteaydouie.Inverssenciilve; Flint Arrow- 
heads and Knife from, . 2 140 
Cardean, Perthshire, Roman Fort at, - 45 
Cardonagh, Crosses and Cross-labs at, . 77, 83 
Casket, The Franks, ; r 80, 01, 06 
Castle Sween, Knapdale, Argyll, Relics 
from excavations at, (donation) 147 
Castletown, Caithness, Bronze Tweesers 
from, 148 
Caves in Mosy iad Fife, Symbols on 
walls of, s - ¢ ‘ 68 
Chalmers, Ivan B. M., admitted, = - 2 
Chapel Royal, The Deans of the, present 
objects from the Mint at att 
Abbey, . 148 
Charcoal from Traprain Law, Report on, . 50 
Charms or Amulets, Lady John Scott's, 
(donation) . . ’ ; ,, 9.880 
Chisel, Iron, from Dirleton Castle, (dona- 
tion) . ° , + > “47 
—— Stone, from Luss, 6 
Christian Monuments of Scotland, Eas, 
Chronology of, =. : 60 
Cista :— 
» Two Bronze Age, at Achinchanter, 
Dernoch, .- A - : - 18 
Bronre Age, at Ascoilemore, Brora, 21 f. 
Short, at Burnhall Farm, Coldingham, 
Berwickshire, > = : + 183 
——in the Gallows Knowe, Lint- 
rathen, Angus, - : » 16 


—— at Skateraw, Kast Lotiilan, - ~- 41 
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Ciste (contd.}:— te 
Short, at Thurston Mains, Innerwick, 
East Lothian, : 138 
Long, ot Middleton, Priockheim, Aneus, 146 
—— near Tweedsmuir, Peeblesshire, . 145 
Clad Bhile, Ellery, Argyll, Cross at, . $ 7A 
Clark, William ©C., admitted, . ‘ 4 2 
Clausen, H. K., presents Bronze Tweezers, 148 
Cleaven Dyke, a Roman Limes, The, . 40 
Coffins, Stone, at Lintrathen, Angus, 135 
Coins :— 
Crosraguel Penny found near Crichton 
Castle, (donation) é ° e, 2b 
Robert UL, Demi-Lion found at 
Melrose Abbey, Acquired = 
The K, & L.T.R., . 3 s Ie 
Roman, from Traprain Law, - = 657 
Colman, Abbot of Lindisfarne, . . 81 
Columba, Saint, . ; 67, 60 /. 
Communion Tokens: see "Tokens. 
Comrie, Dr John D., Death of, é : 2 
Copper, Fragments, from Traprain Law, . 57 
Core-tools and Ground-flaked Luplements 
of Stone, Some Scottish, Ps ° “ 
Council, Members of, to remain in office, 
1930-1040, . : ° : 1 
Coupar, Rey. Dr Rabert, Death of, ‘ . 2 
Crawford, O, G. S,, elected an Honorary 
Fellow, . 2 
Cremation site at Borland Castle Hin, 
Cumnock, . = = Fe - 136 
Crescent Symbol, . . 05 
Cresting, Carved Oak, from Deer Abbey, 
(donation) . 148 
Crichton Castle, Midlothian, Cvcuidebdal 
Penny and Kaife found near, 147 
Crieff, Perthshire, Crows-alab at, ° 107 
Crosraguel Abbey, Ayrshire, Objects trons 
the Mint at, (presented) . «, wae 
Crosraguel Penny found near Crichton 
Castle, (donation) “ 147 
Cross Common Pasture, north of Siosao- 
way, oem enttghy Barbed recs 
Arrowhead from, 3 151 
Crosses :— 
derived from form of a _~ . ‘ 72 
Free-standing, . ‘ ‘ p 7 
on rocks and stones, . ; é ‘ 72 
St Martin's, Ilona, . 7 . ‘ 0G 
Crosses and Cross-slabs, Seventh-century, . 73 
—— — Latw seventh-century — Canio- 
nagh Group, 5 . 77 
— —— Ninth- and ‘attieuibury, 105, 111 
Cross-ahaft from Abernethy, Perthshire, . 111 
—— Church of St Mary on the Rock at 
St Andrews, . : . » Ww 


1} 
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PACE pace 
Cross-clabs>— Dises>— 
Eastern, . , F P ‘ = 2 Double, Symbol, - 7 = 3 65 
Primitive Irish and Columban, .- ; 71 Gold, at Mycene, . . ° 66 fn. 
in broch at Hurness, Firth, Orkney, . 73 Stone, from Shetland, - ; ‘ 07 
from St Donnans, gegene > - 74 Door, Oak, from Mary of Guise’s house, 
Pictish, . . : : a0 Edinburgh, (donation) . 3 140 
Tall, . ; ’ - - 1144 | Draughtsmen, Bone, from Bothwell Castile, 
at Forres, ‘ “ F r >  4o (donation) . ~ . : ‘ » 148 
at Papa Westray, . ‘ ; 71 | “ Druidism,” . : > . . 115 fin. 
at Whithorn, Wigtownshire, 7 74 | Dramore, Wigtownshire, Crosa-slab at, - 72 
Fragments of, at Church of St Mary Dryturgh, Berwickshire, Core-axe from, . 10 
of the Rock, St Andruws, - 110 | Duffus Castle, Morayshire, Bronze Jetton 
Croy, Inverness-shire, Beggar's Badge of, from, . ‘ s 4 . . 147 
(bequest). . 149 |, Duible, Sutherland, reece: Stones 
Crucibles from Cubbie Roo’ 3 Castle, at, ; FS 18 
(donation) . - 148 | ——_—— So-called Tumuli ny > 20 
Cruden, Blewat Hi, ‘The Ramparts of Dull, Perthshire, Rectangular Carved Slab 
Traprain Law: Excavations in 1050, at, : bu) 
by, . : = - : : 48 | Dumbartonshire: see Luss. 
Cubbie Roo’s Castle, Orkney, Relics from, Dumfriesshire: see Hoddam or Luce. 
(presented) . . 148 | Dunadd, Argyll, Carved Boar at, . - OF. 
Camlodden Parish, Argyll, ‘Conamunion Dunbar, Sir Archibald E,, presentaa Jetton, 147 
Token of, (donation) 149 | Dunfallandy, Perthehire, Cross-alab at, 84, 87, 00 
Cummock, Ayrshire: see Borland "Castle Dupplin, Perthshire, Cross at, . 107 
Hill. Dwelly, Edward, Death of,  < $ ; 2 
Cup, Lead, from Cairngryffe Fort, Lanark- Dyce, Aberdeenshire, Crose-alab at, . ’ ob 
shire, (donation) . 150 | Dyke, The Cleaven, A Roman Limes, ; 40 
Cup-marked and Dip-and-+ing- haved 
Stones at Duible, Sutherland, - 189. 
Cup-marks >— Early Christian Monuments of Scotland, 
on Cist Cover at Embo Street, Dornoch, 18 Chronology of the, “ 6 
on Stones at Duible, Sutherland, . > 18 


Curle, Mrs Cecil L., The Chronology of the 
Early Christian Monuments of Scot- 
land, by, . uo 

Curle, James, LL.D,, Sir Hooven Macdonald, 
K.C.B.: 1862-1140, A Memoir, by, 

Cursiter, Major James W., Death of, 


Dogger Blade, from Dirleton Castle, 
(donation) . 

Dalrymple, Sir Hew H., "presente Objects 
found during excavations at Tantal- 
lon Castle, . 

Davidaon, J, M., 0.8. E., Notes on some 
Antiquities from Sutherland, by, . 18 

Deer Abbey, Aberdewnshire, Oak cresting 
from, 

Deerness, Brough ‘of, Gikase:, Mongpti 

settlement on, - 7 

Bone, from Tantallon Cantle, 

(donation) . F - 3a? 

Dirks, Whitelaw Collection, (bequest) - 3160 

Dirleton Castle, East Lothian, Objects re- 
covered during excavations at, 
(donation) . ; ° ‘ - 7 


147 


147 


Die, 


Earth-house, Tealing, Angus, Portion of 
Roman Glass Bow! from, (presented) . 
Earthwork at Kemphill, Perthshire, ‘ 
East Lothian: «ee Aberlady; Dirleton 
Castle; Innerwiek; North Berwick; 
Prestonpans; Skateraw; Tantallon 
Castle; Thurston Mains; Traprain 
Law. 
Eeckforl, Mr, reports on Stone from 
Traprmin Law, . . 60 
Eday, Calf of, Orkney, Relics from ion 
Age Dwellings on, (presented) . 
Edgerston Camp, rap cm cieian Bronze 
Fibula from, 3 
Edinburgh, Old:— 
Adamson's or Bull's Close, . 
Auld Provost's Close, . 
Bull's Close, 
Caichpell Close, . " 
David McGill's Land, 
High Street, . . “ 
Fackson’s Close, - 7 ol | kat 
John Corser’s Close, . ‘ + 322 
Laird of Halton’s {or Haltoun's) Close, 121 f. 
Lower Baxter's Close, vag 


150 
48 


140 


, « 14e 
121 
- 4. 180F. 
12 
¢ 2 he 
‘ rs - (322 

- 107, 


* a a . 
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raar 
Edinburgh, Old (confd.):— 


Mary of Guise'’s house, Lawnmarket, 
Oak Door from, « Ps 
Provost's house in Peebles Wynd, 117, 121 
Salt Tron, . » 280 f. 
William Reid's Close or Lower Baxter's 
Olose, . : ‘ 
Edington, Me @..H5., Report cin Bonae fron 
cist at Achinchanter, by, $ 17 
Edwards, A.J. H., Report on Pottery from 
Borland Castle Hill, by, * 
DT tobe cathe Macy Qiseen 66 Bette 
Pendant, by, ; 
ls Sabb ono ecodh fraginent fesen 
Freswick Links, by, . : : 
Elgin, Morayshire, Crosa-slab at, =. 
Embeo Street, Dornoch, Sutherland, Seulp- 
tured Stone with cup-marked cover 
in cist at cairn in, . ‘ : 18 


140 


121 f. 


137 
137 


138 
106 


Pairlie, James M., admitted, . ; 3 
Pairweather, Sir Wallace, Death of, . ‘ FS 2 
Fearn, Hoss-shire, Monastery of Nova 
Ferna at, . ‘ 
Fendoch, Perthshire, Relies from the 
Agricolan Fort at, (presented) ° 
Fenton, William, Note on a Short Cist in 
the Gallows Knowe, Lintrathen, 
Angus, by, - . 
Fibula, Bronze, dragonesque, feta Hager 
sten Camp, (donation) . ‘ 
See also Brooches. 
Fife: see Norrie’s Law, Largo; St Andrews; 
Scoonie. 
Flaked Implements of Stone, Some Scottish, 
Fiannan Isles, Oratory and Cell on, . ; 
Flaws, James W., presents Relics found 
during excavations at Cubbie Roo's 
Castle, . : ; 148 
Flett, James, admitted, . = 2 
Flint, Objects of: see Arrow-heads; Gravee: 
Knives; Micro-blade: Scrapers. 
Food-vessels: see Urns, 
Forbes of Callendar, Charles W,, presents 
Relics from outside the Roman Fort 
at Mumrill«, - 140. 
Fordoun, iiiAdadtnacbiee. Crotealab at, 90 
Forestry Commissioners (Scotland), H.M., 
present a Tally Stick, . ° 140 
Forres, Morayshire, Cross-elab at, 2 220 
Forteviot, Perthshire, Cross-alab at . ° a0 
ee Arch at, - * - ‘ . 110 
Forta:— 
Roman, at Cardean, Perthshire, - " 45 
—— at Inchtuthil, Perthshire, . . 46,48 


108 f. 


149 


135 


140 


So 
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PAGE 
Forta (confd.) :— 
Native: see Cairngryffe; Traprain Law; 
Laws, Monifieth. 


Fowlis Wester, Perthshire, Croas-slab at, 76, 83 f. 
Freswick Links, Caithness, Note on a 


Brooch Fragment from, > 188 
—— —— Preosign Becothes and Mounties, 

and two Beads of glass and paste 

from, . 151 


Fumed Ware, Roman, from Traprain Law, 57 


Galloway, A. R., Death of, . $ 2 
Garrywhin Chambered Cairn, Caithness, ‘ 83 
Gask, Perthshire, Crose-slab from, . 87 
Gilmour, Brig.-Gen. Sir Robert, Death of 2 
Gilruth, Dr J. oP ceanemer A pea Re 


Roman Bow! from Tealing, 150 
— Dr J. D., Death of, . 3 J 2 
Glamis, Angus, Croas-slab at, - ‘82, 115 
Glass, Murrine (murrina), : é . eae. 
Objects of: «ee Armlets; Beads; ’ 
Rod. 
Glassware, Roman, Fragment of, from 
Tealing, Angus, Note on, ‘ 134 


Glenmore, Inverness-shire, Tally Stick 
found in Inshriach Forest, . - 49 

Gletness, Shetland, Stone Dise from, > 67 

Goleantray, Wester, Inverness-shire, Bronze 
Axe-heads and Palstave from, : 

Gold, Objects of: ace Pendant; Rings. 

Golspie, Sutherland, Carved Stone Ball 

P from, - - 

—_ — Cummatnds at: A ‘ 

Grant, Lt.-Col J. P. Nisbet Hamilton, 
presents Objects found during exca- 
vations at Dirleton Castle, . 

—— Walter G., presenta Helics Sound 
during excavation at the Braes of 
Rinyo, Rousay, in 1938, = 

Graver, Flint, from Shewalton Moor, 
(donation) . : 

Greenlaw, Rev. John, admitted, r - 2 

Grierson, Thomas, admitted, . ; 

Grieve, James, Death of, ° > "e 2 


149 


as 


M47 


Guonderstrup Cauldron, . ; 83, 115 
Gunn, Dr John, Death of, 
Guns, Whitelaw Collection, (bequest) “ 


Hadrian (?), Coin of, from Traprain Law, 67 
Halberd Blade from Asslich, Inyerness- 
shire, (donation) . = 
Hamilton, Duke of; Ald to purchase of the 
Mary Queen of Soots Pendant, by, 197, 161 
Hammer-head, Iron, from Castle ent 
(donation) . > . F 


149 


147 


164 


Hatnes-mount, Bronze, from Treproin Law, “oT 
Hebden, The late Major Harry H., Relics 

from [ron Age Dwellings on the Calf 

of Eday, presented by, . F : Lat 
Hill of Dule, Shetland, Cairn on, . 28, 33, 36 
— — — Tooled, Steatite Object 

found at, . . 29 
Hilton of Cadboll, Rokieabtus, Cross: stab at, 08, 101 
Hoddam or Lace, ee gaa Fragment 

of Cross from, : ‘ - 10a 
Holmes, J. Stanley, admitted, F 2 
Home, Earl of, presents Objecta found in 

excavations at Bothwell Castle, 
Hounslow, Bronze Boar from, . « : M5 
Howden, John M., Death of, . * F | 
Human Remains from Cists at ‘hohin: 

Chanter, Dornoch, . 

Doe., do, Report on, = ° 17 

—  —— from Cit ot Burnhall Farm, 

Coldinghim, Berwickshire, . . 1934 
Innerwick, East Lothian, . 141 Jf. 
Hume Castio, Berwickshire, [conmographic 

Ring found at, . 
Hunter, Mr and Mrs Hobert, ‘Beaker saat 

Knife from Chat at Thurston Mains, 

presented by; . = * 


Implements of Flint, Chert, Jaaper, ond 
Pitchstone, from Aikerness, Evie, 





180 


10 


Orkney, (purchase) ‘ ‘ ‘ Lal 
Tichhrayock, Angus, Croas-aluh at, . ‘ bt 
Inohtuthil, Perthshire, Homan Fort at,. . 45, 48 
Inglis, Horry BR. O., Dewth of, : | 
Innerwick, East Lothian, Short Ciste in the 

Parish of, . = : 188, 141 
Interlacing, Art of, = - F Ti 
Invercwrin, Angus, Geoasaia’ | nt, Lon | 
Inverness, Animal aymbols near, .« - ie 
Inverness-shire: are Aselich; Balblair; 

Cantriydoune: Croy; Glenmore; 


Golcantray, Wester; Pobbay, Barra, 
Outer Hebrides; Hiasny; St Don- 


nana, Eigg. 
Tons, Angyil, Picts and Sects at, , : ay 
— — §&bt Columba at, : i 
— — Book of Durrow ponaiby ican 
soribed ab. a = 7a 


—-— ——_ Orosect anid Gines-idats on, i 
Iron, Lumps of, from Traprain Law, . 68, 50 
— Objects of: are Aze-henda; Eers; 


Quarrel-head. 
Isla, River. a Noman defence line, . . 45 
Isliy, Croaa ion, . : - : ; OT 


Jarishof, Shotland, Stone Dise from, . eT 
Jedburgh, Roxburghebire, sign haa of 


_Cromaca at, . k lll 


Wf 





Jet, Objecta of: eee Rings, oe 
Jetton, Brasa, from Cubbie Boo's Castle, 

(donation) . s+ 7148 
— Bronze, from Dhilfisn Castle, (donation) 147 
Jug, Haonidle of, Medieval, Buff Ware, 

from Borland Castle Hill, » ‘LST 
Kay, Arthur, Death of, . ; : 2 
Keillor, Alexander, presente o Palstave, 

Aseheads, Halberd Blade, Flint 

Arrmow-hoads, and Knife, : » 140 
Kells, Enapdale, Argril, Crog at, . : ov 
Kells, Book of, F * . 16, OF 
Eemphill, Perthshire, Bustirotk at, : 45 
Kennedy, Peter, Report on a Short Clet 

at Hornhall Farm, none pe Reems 

by |. = 134 
Kershaw, Mis E, N. admitted, : 2 
Keys from Tantallon Castle, (donation) . 47 
Killin, Sutheriand, Homan Remains found 

in S65 at, . : : a3 
Kilmartin, Argyll, Orosa at: f F 78 
Kilmory Knap, Argyll, Cross at, ; - 74 
Kincardineshire: ae Fordoun, 
Kinrose-shire: «er Hurleigh Castle, 
Rirkeulbrightehire: ace Newton Stewart. 
Kirkmadrine, Wigtownshire, Monuments 

at, : » 8, 72 
Kirriemiuir, Angus, Cesena ‘ab, 1M yf, Lod 
Enives:— 

Pocket, Bone-cased, which belonged to 
the Rey. John Cameron, (bequeathed) 150 


Flint, groupd-flaked, found on BHlack- 
haugh Farm, Stow, Selkirkshire, . 10 
— fem Cantraydoune, loverness- 





ahire, (donation) , : 140 
—- from cist at Thorton Mains, 
Innerwiek, . - . 108, 140 
Tron, with bone honedile, from Crichbon 
Castile, (donation) ‘ 147 
Stone, ground-tinked, from Shewalton 
Moor, Ayrshire, . a ' - Li, 12 
See aleo Micro-blads, 
Laceille, A. D).,.0n Some Scott Corc-tools 
and Giround-faked Implements of 
Bhoane, . : if 
——— Presents 0 Flint Graver and 
Hesker Ware Fragments from 
Shewalton Moor, . ; 151 
Ladle used in brewing, found st Preston: 
pana, (donation) . ; 14a 
Lanark, County Council of, ribet “Relics 
from Cnirneryifo Fort, . 160 


Lanarkshire: see Bothwell Castle; ‘Calen- 
grylie Fort. 
Latheron, Caithness, Cros-slnb ab, . : * 
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Laws, Monifieth, Angus, Symbok on 

Bronge Plate from, * ® * Li 
Lead, Object of: sew Cup. 
Lily Symbol, . : ; BG | 
Eimesa, Tho Cleaven Dive, A Sarna: . 40 
Lindisfarne, Colman, Abbot of, a1 
—— Gospels, “ 76, 81, 05 
Lintrathen, Angus, A Short Cist in the 

Gallows Knowe, Note on, . + 136 
—— — Bitone Coffins ot, . _ 15 
Livingstone, James, of Heil, . 121 
Lovat, Simon Lord, Gold Mourning Ring 

fur, . 140 
Low, Prof. Alox., on 1 Skeletal Racine fies 

Short Cist, Applin Cross Field, 

Burnhall Farm, Coldingham, » ia 
= Tteport on the Skeletal 





HKemains from the Cist at Thurston 
Mains, Innerwick, by, . "| : 
Luce, Dumfriesshire: «ee Hoddam. 


Tal 





Lumeden, Dr Harry, Death of, ‘ 2 
Lisa, Dumbartonshire, Stone Industry vi 
and specimens from,  . ‘ : fi 
MeConachie, Mrs, bequest of Communion 
Tokens and a Beggnr's Badge, by . 140 
Macdonald, Mize J. C0. C., Communion 
Tokens presented by, , : » 150 
~— Sir George: 1882-1040,A Memoir, . 123% 
MeDonald, W,, presents i Slate Pendant,. lip 
MacGillivray, Rev. William, Death Me a a 
Mackay, John, Death of, . - a 
MeKelvie, James, Death of, * | 
MeKerral, Andrew, admitted, 2 3 
Mackichan, Misa, presenta a ‘Communion 
Token of Cumlodden, 14 
MeLéeod, Alexander G., on Wicavadlons 
it Borland Cnstle Hill, Cumncek, 
Avrshire, —. Fi 138 
Macleod, Rev. John, C.B.E.. Death of, | 
MoPherson, Rey. Dr Alex., Death of, 3 2 
— James, Dewthof, . 3 
“Maiden's Rock,” Duible, Sutherland, Oup- 
marks on, . 19 
Mangaster, Nottinaven: Shetland, Cairns 
bee! ; - Mf, 80,387, 
Marshall, Mes ‘Anna; Bequest af Vinaigrette 
by" G lot) 
Marshall, Mrs Theodure, pbbnenta rt cnaene 
ing Hing, 14a 
Mary Queen of Scots and the Black Tarn. 
plke, . ; = Lid yf, 120 
Mary Queen of Scota Pendant, Note on, . 187 
DG, do, (purehased) . ‘ =»  i6i 
— Giold Signet Ming of, # 188 
Medal, Crimean, (donatiisn) ; + Ib0 
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Meigle, Perthshire, Cross-sinbs at, 80 /f., 91, Tos 





. Lt bY f. 
——_— ——_ S rashaacaahin Carved Sinha Sonn, eS gf. 
Moeikleour, Perthshire, Excavations on thie 
Estate of, . a7 
Melrose, Roxburghshire, Coreace “found 
ner, . 10 
Melrose Abbey, Coin of Robert tt, danas 
at, acquired through The K. & 
L.T.R., ‘i ; ; « Lol 
Menzies, Dr W. M., admitted, . S 3 
Metal-work, Late Celtic, ; . O5F. 
Mioro-blade, Flint, froes Traprain Lew, “ be 
| Middleton, Friockheim, Angus, Notice of 
& Long Cist at, 1460 
Midlothinn: sve Borthwick; Crichton 
Costle, 
Miserloord Seats, (purchase) . i » 151° 
Monastery at Fearn, Ross-shire, ‘ . oes, 
| Monastic Remains in Orkney, . + Ws 
Monifieth, Angus, Crosa-ahaft from, . » tt 
Montgomery, Captain P. Russell, wae 
n Bone Pin, . : + 1468 
Monuments of Brito-Rtoman Church, . 0 72 
—— Recumbent, at Meigle, . : « My. 
—— at St Vigenna, = Z 2 





at Strathmartine, . - H z 2 
Monymusk Reliquary, . & 7a 
Mormy, Captain J. Drummond, presenta 
Retlica from Fendoch, . 


14) 
Morayshire: see Burghead; Duffus Castle; 
Elgin; Forres, 
Morrison, Robert ©., Death of, 2 2 
Moulds, Clay, from Cubbio Roo's Castle, 
(donation) , - 145 
Mounting, Bronse, from Freswick ‘Links, 
(purchase) . ' Lal 
Muckle Heog, Unst, Shetland, Hecbebaped 
Cairn, Cista and Urns foundon, , 31 f. 
Mumzrills, Stirlingshire, Relies from outside 
the Homan Fort at, (presented) 140 
| Munkerhouse: see Papa Westray, 
Murray, Captain HH. W. Death of, . a 
—J..M., Denth of, ; 2 
Murthly, Perthshire, Rectangular Carved 
Slab at, “4 . ‘ ag 
National Art - Collections Fund, Aid to 
purchase of the Mary Queen of Sects 
Pontant, by, 3 = - 17, Lal 
Nechtan, King of the Picts,  . 2 lid 
Newton Stewart, Kirkoudbrighishire, Slate 
Pendant found between bic 
and, + * Lio 
Migg, Hoss-shire, Grose-alab at, « OS, 100, 114 


Ninian, Saint, Mission to the Picts of, . 8 
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raAaE PAGE 
Norrie’s Law, Largo, Fife, Cross Symbols doch; Forteviot;. Fowlis Wester; 
on Objects from, . . as Gusk; Kemphill; Melgle; Meikle 
North Berwick, Hast Lothian, Flooring our: Murthly; Eoeie Priory; St 
Tiles from The Abbey,. . «+ 147 Madoes. 
Xorthumbria, Development of Art in, « $0 | Peter, Saint, Dedications to, - + 2 Tt 
—— The Franks Casket carved in, . » 60,05 | Picts, Artofthe, . ; ; ‘ Fs Lin 
— Syinbals of the * . 3, 116 
Oak Carving, Creating from Deer Abbey, __ | Bi, Bone, “Sarna os Sea 148 
Aberdeenshire, {donation } pi Law: nT 
Ogham Inscriptions on Monuments, . - : i ; : 
Oldtown Kennels, Sutherland, Human Pine, Leslie G., admitted, =, =. . 
R ins found In 1871 at, : ag Pinto, K. 8. de, presents » Badge, . : 160 
Oliver, Mrs, presenta Pottery Fragments sai Whitelew Fe piaostionag esta ‘ig ae 
coum sabeiminsogeberiemmst oes ae " Seouitigthe. oe 67 
bei eer pericaaaee Evie; serange- dl _ Miss Margery 3, pee ne "Bone 
rough of Birsay; Burness, Firth; from ‘Tra. au 
Burri Broch; Cubbie Roo's proin Law, * 
Castle; Deerness; Ednoy, Calf of; BR co a in 
ff. . é . 
Pua ee , Hemarks on the han dae. see also Draughtemen. 
' stelk Tombe of: ; : ag, 95 f. olmood, Peeblesshire, Long Cist at, - ‘M6 
“=i a — — &keletal Reming from, . » 145 
Ornament, Bronte Tanged, from Cubbie : 
Htoo's Usstls, (donation) —_—. nag | Pottery;— 
Orr, “M.-F. Report on a Beaker, Htim Fragment of, from Horland 
ecnid tae, By, ieee Castle Hill, Cumnock, . =. 188, 187 
— Ware Frmgmenta from Shewalton 
Moor, (donation) . * 2 151 
Pabbay, Barra Parish, Inverness-shire, Fragment of, from Ajkerness, Evie, 
Symi Stone with Latin Cross at, . OT, Th Orkney, (purchase) * Fy 151 
Palstave, Bronze, from Wester Goleantray, — from Cubhie Hoo's Castle, eons 
' Tnverness-shire, (donation) . » hp tion) 4 3 Lie 
Papa Westrsy, Orkney, Monastic Remuins Portion of Dish, late sixteenth santary 
at Munkerhouse, . 4 i ii from Efothwell Castle, (donation) . 145 
Papil, Shetland, Cross-slab ate 78, 84, 0S Sherds of, from Arksfarm, by Law- 
Paterson, The Very Bev. Profesor William syke, Roxburghshire, (donation) . 49 
P., Death of, i : . r By Medieval buff, Handle of Jug, from 
Paul, A. §., presenta Communion Tokena,, 150 Borland Castle Hill,  . - 136,137 
Poul, Rey. David, Communion Tokens —— glazed, from Truprain Law, : oo 
from Collection of, (presented) » TBO Native, from Traproin Low Ftamparte, 67, 50 
Pebble with Pictish Symbol, from the Neolithic, Port of Dish, from “The : 
Broch of Burrian, Orkney, . — . 67, 71 Benie Hoose, Whalsay, Shetland,. 30 
—— Quarts, from Calrngryffe Fort, Lanark- Roman, from Triprain Law, ©. . 67, Go 
shire, (donation) . 150 See also Boukers, Urns, Fumed Ware. 
Peebles Wroid, Old Rdinburgh, Provost's Pounders, Stone, from Treprain Law, ‘ Bu 
house in, . LIT | Powder-horns, Whitelaw Collection. (le- 
Peeblesshire: ave Polmood; Tweedantule quest) > 150 
Woodend, Moesfonnan. Prestonpons, Mast Lothian, Ladle “found 
Pendant, Gold, of Mary Queen of —— neat Preston Tower,  . 148 
Noteon, . Int Punds Water, near Mangaster, Northmaven, 
The., do, Purchase | ee . Lil Shetland, Cairn iat, - 4, BB, Ha f., a5 f. 
—— Slate, fount belwoon Wigtown and 
Newton Stewart, (donation) . 14 
FPerridge, Major Frank &-., admitted, : 3 | Quaich, Silver, bequeathed by John 
Ferthehire: see Abernethy; Alyth; Black Richardson, ‘ . bo 
Hill, Caputh; Cardein;  Crinff; | Quarrel-bead, Iron, from. Castle hives, 
Dull; Dunfalandy; Duppling Fen- | (donation) . + A F » “S41 


INDEX, 





Raasay, Inverness-shire, Symbol Stone with oan 
Orose at, é OT f., T4 
Bemparts of Traprain tows 
Excavations in 1030, - 5 
Rayne, Aberdeonahire, Symbol Stans wh, 4 an fiom. 
Rein-ring from Traprain Law, . : 57 
Heliquary, Monymusk, . é F 73 
Flapart on affulrs of the Society, ipa0—1 OA), I 
Richardson, James §., presente an End- 
atraper from Aikerness, * * Lao 
John, Bequest of a Quaich by, . 150 
Richmond, I, A., Excavations on the 
Esinte of Meikleour, Perthshire, 
1030, by, i ; + F a7 
Rings :— 
Finger, Bronze, from Tantallon — 
(donation) . ‘ 147 
Gold Mourning, (donations) Pi ' 140 
— Signet, of Mary Queen of Bootes, . 196 
Iconographic, found at Hume Castle, 
(donation) 150 
Jet, from Calrngryffe Fort, Lanarkshire, 
(donation) F ‘ 150 


Kinyo, Brees of, Rowsay, Guat. ‘Rolics 
‘found at, (presented)  . F 


Biakbuie, Colonsay, Arcrll, Pillar Cross ai Ts | 








Robert IL, Demi-Lion of, found at 
Melrose Abbey, . 151 
Rod, Ginss, Fragment of, Poni Traprain 
Law, « ‘ - k ¥ Bo 
Symbol, Floriabed, . P ¥ HG 
Roman Limes, The Cleaven Dyke, A, = 4 
Signal-tower on the Black Hill, 
Caputh, Perthshire, P - #87, 45,47 
See alao Coina; Pottery;, Glnas. 
Bona, North, Chapel and Cellon, . 70 
Konss Hill, Northmayen, Shetland, Cham: 
bered Tomb on, . a4 
Rosemurkle, Hosa-shire, Crose-ainb ‘a: 102 
Hossie Priory, Perthshire, Crosa-slab from, 
7, 89, 115 
Hose-shire: see Ardroas, Almesa; Orosa 


Common Pasture; Fearn; Flannan 
Tslonda; Hilton of Cadboll; Nigg: 
Shandwick; Tarbat. 

Roxburghahirer ace Arkafarm, Loawarke; 
Edgersion Camp; Jedburgh; 
Melrose. 

Rubbers, Stone, from Traproin Law, 7 50 


Bt Andrewa, Fife, Fragment of Croas-shafh 

in Church of St Marron the Hock at, 
—— —_ Crom-slnby do, . - 110 
—— —— Altar Tomb at, i » ff, 100 
St Donnans, Higg, raph beeen Ormes- 


Lov 


lab from, . . . é i. 
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Pak 
St Madoes, Perthshire, Cross-sinh at, ; 85 
St Martin's Cross, Iona, . ‘ ; : el. 
St Vigeans, Angus, Cross-slaba at, . 7, 83 /., #1 
——— - Kecumbent Monument, at, A we 
Sameon, David T., Desth of, . F : a 
Sardinia, Giants” Graves, ~ . ey 
Scoonle, Fito, Croasi-alah at,  . i - 2 
Scott, Miss A., prosenta o Crimean Medal, . 150 
— Lady John, Charms or Amulets which 
belonged to, (presented) “ 150 


—— Robert L., Death of, “ + 4 2 





Scraper, Kind-, Jasper, from Aikernoss, 
Evie, Orkney, (donation) " Lap 
Bera pers :— 
Fiint, from “The Benie a, Whal- 
say, Shetland, ; : Bo 
— from Traprain Law, . : » Bey, 
Seuts, Misericord, (purchase) , »  ié&L 
Selkirkshire: see Blackhaugh Whivna;: Stow. 
Shandwitk, Hoss-shire, Crom-slab at, Lie 
Shell-bit, Iron, from Castle Sween, (dona- 
tiom) . : ; ; ; » Le 
Shetland, The So-called  Heel-shaped 
Cairns of, . ; 5 3 . ag 
See alo “Benie Hoose,"" Whalsay; 
Breasay; Gletness; Hill of Dale; 
Jarshof; Mangaster, Northmavine; 
Papi; Pundsa Water, Northmuven; 
Ronas Hill, Northmaven; Vementry ; 
Viville Loch. 
Shewalton Moor, Ayrahire, Flint Gravor 
and Beaker Ware Fragments from, 
(presented) . * ».. it 
— —— — Ground-ilaked Knife from, 11, 12 
Shiels, Courtenay J,, Death of, ‘ 2 
Signal-tower, Tloman, on the Black Hill, 
Caputh, Perthshire, : . 87, 45,47 
Silver, (hject of: see Quaich. 
Sim, Stewart, alimitted, . ‘ = 
Simpaon, Richard J., presents an Cale Dear 
from Mary of Guise's house, . 14th 
W.N., Death of, . F 4 é a 
Sinclair, John, Doath of, . 7 FE 
Skateraw, Innerwick, East Lotilin; Short 
Cist at, : + (41 
Skye, Inverness-shire, Symbol Stones in, . 8T 
Slabs, Rectangular Carved,  - : . oa 
Smith, lan Armour, admitted, . . é 2 
Society, Report on affairs of, 1030-1940, , 1 
Spencer, John James, Death of, : £ 
Spler, Colonel Guy, presents Flooring Tiles 
from The Abboy, North Berwick, . 47 
Sporrans, Whitelaw Collection, (hequent) . Lith 


Squair, Miss Olive M., admitted, . ; 2 
Steatite, Fragments of, from “The Henle 
Hoose,”” Whalsay, Shetland, i a0 
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Stentite, Tooled Object of, found in Hill of 








Dale, Shetland, . z 5 : 20 
Stevenson, John E., Death of, ‘ 2 
—— EK. B.E.. , on Short Cists in the Parish 

of Tunerwink. Enaat Lothian, . Its, 141 
— — Note on Cists near Tweedemuir, 

iy, =. + : - ¥ > 6 
—— —— Notice of a Long Cist at Middle- 

ton, Friockheim, by, : 144 
Stewart, John, presents a Peeked and 

Grooved Stone from Whalsay, - It) 
Stirlingshire: see Mumrills, 

Stone :— 
Implements, Ground-flaked, ‘ oO 
— Shetland type, from “The Benie 
Hoose,"" Whalsay, . : 80 
Objects of. Boe also Arrow-heads; kas 

head; Hall, Carved; Chisel; 

Coffins; Knives; Pebble; Pen- 

dant, Sinte; Hubbers; Scraper, 

End-, Jasper; Whetstones; Whol. 

—— Fim of Vessel from Traprain Law, 57 
— Sculptured, from Cist at Embo Street, 

Dornoch, . F 1s 
Stopper, Brass, from Dirleton Castle, 

(donation) . 4 M7 
Strathmartine, Angus, Recumbent Mout: 

mont ot, é 02 
— — Frgmontof Froo-standing hone 

from, . : - J 
Stuart, Lord David, admitted, . A , z 
Sturrock, Edwin D., admitted, . ‘ 2 
Sutherland, Notes on Same Antiquities 

from, . . 13 

See alan Achinchanter, Tigebohs Abeokis: 

more, Brora; Balmaecnil Hill; Duible; 

Embo Strect, Dornoch; Golkpie: + 

Killin; Oldtown Kennela, |, 
Symbols :— 

Animal, near Inverness, , 4 

With lappet of aarti Chbetisle: 7h 

Pictish, . 3 a » 63, 07 

Homan, « - . ~ Hf 

Stones, . BA ff. joa 
Tag, Bronze, from Cubbie Roo'a Castle, 

(donation) . 145 
Tally Stick found in Tniiietaok reat 

fiienmore,Inverness-shire,(donation) 140 
Tantallon Castle, East Lothian, Objects 

found during excavations at, (dona- 

tlon) . * 147 
Tarbot, Ross-shire, Chicke-ghatie ab, ; Lea 
Tealing, Angus, Note on Roman Glassware 

from, « * ri a ; “ 1a4 
—_— Donation of Howl from, . 160 


PATE 


Terrell, Henry, admitted, i ; 
Terret, Bronze, from Cairngryife Fort, 
Lanarkshire, (donation) A 
Thorpe, W. A.. Note on Roman Glassware, 

by, i 
Thurston Maina, Kanaewick, Eust Lothian, 
Sober on o Cist at, 
— —_ — oport on the Skeletal 
Romaings, 
— —_ —- Urn anid ‘Knife from, foe 
sierrtead ) 7 . 
| Tiles, Flooring, from ‘The Abbey, “North 
Berwick, (donation)  . : * 
Tokens, Communion, presented by Miss 
J, C, 0, Mncdonald, Fi = : 
—— — Presented by Mra Weston, * 
— —— from the Collection of the Rev, 
David Paul, presented by A.S. Paul, 
Collection of, bequeathed si 
Mra MicConachie, 3 
of Comlodiden, (donation) - 
Tools, Gunmakers’, Oheolete, Whitelaw 
Collection, (bequest)  . : 
Traprain, Viscount, presenta Helios pe- 
covered during excavations on 
Traprain Law, . : ; 
Traprain Law, East Lothian:— 
Recavations in 1030, . - 
The Finds, - Saale ; 
Reports on Chareoal, baa: anil Hone, . 
Relics presented, F 
Tumuli, So-called, at Duible, Sutherland, : 
Turnpike, The Black, 
Tweedside, Core-tools from, 
Tweedamuir, Peehlesshire, Clate Pati Noto 
on, 
Tweezers, Bronte, foued. newer Castletown, 
Caithness, (donation) . 








* 
= * 


oI * 


4 
Unat, Shetland, Cairns on the Poorie and 
ff the Mucklo ; - 
Tens:— : 
found in 1871 near Loch Brom, Suther- 
land, , F 
from Calrn on the Muckle tase, West, 
Shetland, - * a 
Beakor: see under Beakers, 
Cinerary, Fragments of, from Borland 
Castle Hill, Cumnook, . 
Fonl-vessel, from Ascoilemore, Bron, 
— — fom Achinchanter, Dor- 
noch, . 


— —— from Skateraw, East Lothian, 


Valerius Aciaculus, L., Coin of, fren 
Traproin Law, . ; - 
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154 
135 
141 
150 
a7 


160 
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148 
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148 
20 
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22 


16 
141 
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PACE 
Vementry, Shetland, Cairn at, . 24, 20,93, 25 | Whitelaw, Charles EF. Bequest of Collection 





Vespasian, Coin of, from Traprain Law, . 57 of Weapons, Powder-horna, Sporrans, 
Vessel, Clay, from “The Benie Hoose,"' Brooches, and Gunmakers’ Obaolete 
Whalkay, Shetland, FL 30 Toole, by, . F . 
—— Stone, Rim of, from ‘Traprain Law Whithorn, Wigtownshire, Cross- sab wt, 
qnmirry site, . . : “| F 67 | Whorl, Stone, from Traprain Law, . ‘ 
Vinsigrette, Bequest of, . : * + 150 | Wigtown and Newton Stowart, Slate 
Vivilie Loch, Shetland, Cairn at, y=) = Fi Pendant found between, 
Wigtownshire: see Dramoro; Riskunadhine: 
Whitharn, 

Warrender, Misa Eleanor, presents two | Witham Shield, Boar on the, . ‘ 
Charms and an Iconographie Ring, . Lith folf from Ardross, Alness, Foas-shirc, 
Watson, Charles B. Boog, on the Black —— Drawing of, in Hook of Kells, ' 

Turnpike, . . 116 | Wood Carving—Oak Cresting from Deer 
Weapons,Pow dir horns: Aporsans, Sidobhies, Abbe 2¥, (donation ) 

and Gunmaker® (Obeolete Tools, 

The Whitelaw Collection of, (be- : Castle Halt, Curmmnock, 

qucathed) . : 1A | Woodend, Mosefennan, Peeblesshire, Re: 
Weston, Mrs, presented four Connunion mains of Short Clat «at, . 

Tokens, * MO | Woodwray, Angus, (roes-slab from, . : 
Whalsay, Shetland, icine, peeked ani Works, Commissioners of H.M., present 

grooved, from the “Bungie Eloose,'* Helies frym excavations oat Castle 

Pettigarthsileld, . é ; ‘ 10 Sween, FA z “ 
Whetstones from Traprain Law, : : §0 
White, John, admitted, . ‘ : : 2 | Yule, Thomas, presents « Gold Mourning 
Whitelaw, Charles K., Death of, : 5 z Ring for Lord Lovat, 
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